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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Chair of 
Practical Chemistry. —This PROFESSORSHIP being now 
VACANT, the Council are ready to receive APPLICATIONS 
ss Candidates for the appointment. For full particulars apply 
oe ae sao J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 
‘eb. 19, 1856 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—MATRI- 
CULATION.—Gentlemen intending to Matriculate are in- 
formed that by permission of the Council of University College, a 
Special Class will be formed for the purpose of reading the subjects 
required at the Matriculation Examination. The Class will meet 
for two hours daily (Saturdays excepted), from the Ist of April to 
the end of Jure. 





ee for the Course, 5l. 
For poe oe apply to Mr. Ernest Adams, at the 


Colleg 

IBBERT TRUST.—TWO SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS will be awarded on this Foundation after the 
EXAMINATION in NOVEMBER NEXT, provided the Can- 
idates are declared to be duly qualified by the Examiners.—The 
Examination will take place at University Hall, London, on 
vem the 17th, Sy the 18th, ae Wednesday the 19th of 

ser 1856. y from en t to One, = from Three to 
he names arts ust be sent to 
he sean at the Hall Ge rs Ist of October next, No 
Applications can be received after that date. Candidates will also 
be expected to send in satisfactory evidence of Age, Graduation, 
and other points, the particulars of which may obtained on 
application to the Secretary. 











D. DAVISON, Secretary. 
University Hall, London. February 18, 1856. 


NIVERSITY OF DUBLIN.—WHATELY 
PROFESSORSHIP “4 POLITICAL ECONOMY.—An 
EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES for the WHATELY PRO- 
FESSORSHIP of POLITICAL ECONOMY will be held in the 
Examination Hall of Trinity College, on the 20th and 21st of June, 
1866. Masters of Arts, or Bachelors of Laws, of the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, are alone eligible. 
(By Order of the Board,) 
H. LLOYD, Registrar. 


[HE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, IRELAND. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of eee in the QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE, GALWAY, being about to become VACANT, Candi- 
dates for that office are requested to forward their testimonials to 
the Under-Secretary, Dublin Castle, on ar before the 17th day of 
March next, in order that the same may be submitted to his Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

Candidate who may be selected for the above + aaa 
will have to enter upon his duties on the Ist of April next. 

Dublin Castle, February 16, 1856. 


ORTIOULTUBAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 

Regent-st street.--The NEXT MEETING will TAKE 

PEACE ont ESDAY, February 26, on which occasion the effects 

Greftieg will be a subject of inquiry and discussion. The 
Chair will be taken at 2 


AVENDISH SOCIETY. —The Members are 
hereby informed that the NINTH ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING of this er will be HELD on SATURDAY, the 
Ist of March, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, in the Rooms of the 
Chemical Society, No, 5, Cavendish-s: — when the Council and 

Officers for the ensuing rear v sll be e 

HILUS. REDWOOD, Secretary. 
19, Montague-street, Russell: ~square. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CRYSTAL 
PALACE.—An entire Series of 170 Fac-similes of Ivory 
Carvings L- ie = to the 16th Century), now on Sale, in classes, 

y be s e. = in the Collection of the Society's 
Artistic ‘Publications d P roperty, exhibited in the newly- 
arranged Court, warmed ith stoves, at the Crystal Palace. 

Tilustrated Guide to the Court, 6d. 


of Ivories (by post), 1s. 
_24, Old Bond-street. OHN NORTON, Secretary. 


OYAL SOCIETY of EDINBURGH. 


Conditions of the Award of the First Makdougall- 
Brisbane Prize. 

1. The First BRISBANE PRIZE will be adjudicated by the 
Council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh as early sv practicable 
during the Session 1456-57.. The competing Essays are to be given 
= to the Secretary of the Society on or before the Ist of December, 

2. The competition is open to all men of science. 

3, The Essays may be cither anonymous or otherwise. In the 
former case they must be distinguished by mottoes, with corre- 
sponding sealed billets oe Sperined with the same motto, and con- 


taining the name of the 

4. The first award will | a: the form of a Gold Medal of Fifteen 
Guineas value. In future siennial Adjudications the value of the 
prize will be greater. 

5. The subject proposed by the Council for the Prize of 1856-57 is 

the followin: 

BigoRs AIOAL NOTICE of a soapens® EMINENT 
“= SCIENCE an and im- 
portance of ‘his writings and discoveri AY 
As instances of such hies which still remain to be 

enpplied, the Council would specify the following names :— 
Maclauriv, Black, Monro Primus and Secundus, several of the 
family of Gregory, Sir James Hall, Jameson. The earlier volumes 
of the Transactions of the byt Society contain several specimens 
of able Biographies of the d referred to. The Council are 
anxious to see a continuation of the series. 

6. The Council impose no restriction as to the length of the 
Essays, which may be, at the discretion of the Council, read at the 
Ordinary Meetings of the Society. ‘They wish also to leave the free 
disposal of the manuscripts to the Authors; a copy, however, being 
aera in the archives of “y Society, unless the paper shall be 

lished in the Transaction 

The Keith Prize (value Ebont 601.) for the best Paper communi- 
cated to the Society, is awarded in alternate years with the Bris- 
bane Prize. January 4, 1856. 


HE SOCIETY OF ARTS’ ANNUAL COL- 
LECTION of INVENTIONS WILL BE Orenee. at the 
Society’s House, John-street, Adelphi, on EASTER MONDAY, 
the 24th of March. It will comprise Models and Specimens of 
recent Inventions, whether patented, registered, or not, and of 
Works of recent construction. Articles for Exhibition must be 
forwarded, carriage paid, on the 6th, 7th, or 8th of March. 


























RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT IN- 
STITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their 
Widows and Orphans. Eneeiased 1814, incorporated 1842, Under 
the immnediate protection 
HER MOST EXCEL “Up MAJESTY rt Egress. 
altro: LR RINCE ALBE 
The Nobility. Pasnaba, and pede A are cececelieliy informed 
that the FORTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take 
place in Freemasons’ Hall, on yyy ot the 15th of March 
next. LORD STANLEY, M.P., in the Chai 
W. J. ROPER, ‘Assistant Secretary. 


INGING and the PIANOFORTE.—A Young 
ady of musical taste and ability, is desirous of 
PREVA £ INSTRUCTION in SINGING and the P 

FORTE.—Address C. E. 11, Serle-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


PrANororre TAUGHT. — A GENTLE- 

f a FIRST-CLASS PIANIST and TEACHER (LATE 
a PERFORMER at the CRYSTAL PALACE), wishes to fill up 
some asoumeneen hours during the Week by the addition of a few 
ron s.—For terms, address J. R. E., 13, Tonbridge-place, New- 


ving 
‘ANG: 








RCHITECTS.—Notice is hereby given, That 
the TRUSTEES yappotnted. by Sir John Soane, WILL 
MEET at the MUSEL No. 13, Lincoln’s Inn-tields, on 
MONDAY, the 2ith of ao. at 3 o’clock in the afternoon’ pre- 
cisely, to DISTRIBUTE THE DIVIDENDS which shall have 
accrued during the preceding year from the sum of 5,001. reduced 
32. per cent. Bank annuities, invested by the late Sir John Soane, 
among Distressed Architects, and the Widows and Children of De- 
ceased Architects left in Destitute er Distressed Circumstances. 
Forms of Application ma: the Museum, and must be 
filled up and delivered there on or 7-4 Saturday, the 15th of 
March, after which day no application can be received. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON. — (By Roya! 
Charter.)—Prizeholders select for themselves from the Pu ~ 
Exhibitions. Every Subscriber of One Guinea will have, besides 
e chance of a Prize, an pms | of 2 te of ‘HARVEST 
N THE HIGHLANDS, engraved by J. T. Willmore. A.R.A., 
rom the important and well-known fay by Sir FE. Landseer, 
R.A. and Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A. The Prints are now ready 














for delivery. 
GEORGE GODWIN,) Honorary 
444, West Strand. LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 
VENING CLASSES of PRACTICAL 


STRY in the LABORATORY of the ROYAL 
POL YTBGHNIC INSTITUTION, conducted by Mr. RICHAR 
Y. TUSON, Assistant Teacher of Practical Chemistry at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s “Medical College. The next Term will commence on 
TUESDAY, February 26, at 7 o’clock.—Fee (including the use of 
apparatus, &c. and admission to the Institution during the Term), 





QcHOOL of ART and TRAINING SCHOOL, 
kK Marlborough House, Pall Mall. 

The SPRING SESSION will commence on the 3rd of MARCH, 
and terminate on the 15th of JULY. Hours of Study. Morning, 
10+o3, Evening.7 to 9. Daily, except Saturdays. 

Fees, for Morning and Evening, 41.; for Evening, 2l. per Session. 

The School for Female Students not in Training is at 37, Gower- 
street, Bedford-square. 

For ae apply at the Head- Master's Office, Marl- 
borough House. 


FNE ART. —PRACTICAL LECTURES for 





LAD ONLY. 
No.1, TO RRINGTON: “‘SQUAR 
Mr. GEORGE SCHARE, Jun. FS. 
on TUESDAY NEXT, February 26, * On che isin Marbles, their 
Origin, History. and Present Conditio: 
baie Es DAY. —On the Muscular "Structure of the Neck and 


SATURDAY.— * On the Revival of Art by Cimabue and Giotto. 
FRE ART. —FR ACTICAL LECTURES for 


ADIE 
No.1, TORRINGTON. ‘SQUAR 
Mr. GEORGE SCHARF, Jun. A. F.R.S.L. * ill LECTURE, 
“a 12 o'clock. wn the following day: 
ESDAY. February 26.— On the Elgin Marbles, their Origin, 
sian Value as Works of A 


Neck and A 

SATURDAY, March 1.—* The Revival of Art under Cimabue 
and Giotto.’ 

Each spears Pegg meagre by elaborate diagrams, casts, copies in 
colours and gilding, the most recent books of engravings, and | 
original sketches made in Italy.—Tickets to be had of Mr. Scharf, 
as above, and Messrs. Colnaghi, Pall Mall East. 


WATCH, What to Make, and How to Make 

it—A LECTURE on the HISTORY, Vonineess and 
Manufacture of a WATCH will be delivered by Mr. JOHN 
BENNETT, F.R.A.S.,and Member of the National ee. of 
Paris, at the following Literary Institutions, viz —Feb. the 19th, 
Tottenham ; > Brighton; 2ist, City of London: and 26th: 
Reading. 4th, Gravesend ; 6th. Islington; 12th, Teed: 5 
19th, Southampton. —Syllabuses of the Lecture may be obtained a 
the several Institutions; and o ae neonate AT THE W TTeH 
MANUFACTORY, 65, CHEAPS DE. 


PPARITIONS and SPIRIT-MANIFESTA- 
TIONS.—An mage new theory to account for Anpent ns 
will be suggested in a LECTURE. to he delivered by Newton 
Crosland. Esq. at the DEPTFORD LITERARY INSTITUTION, 
on WEDNESDAY EVENING. the 27th inst. at § o'clock precisely. 
A Discussion will follow the Lecture.—Admission, 6d, 


PRACTICAL MINERALOGY and GEO- 


Y.—Elementary Collections, which will greatly Ronihisate 
the study of these interesting branches of Science, can be 
2, 5.10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist 
to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, London 
Mr. TENNANT gives Private Instraction 2 in Geology. _ 




















AVIGATION SCHOOL, under the direction 

of the BOARD OF TRADE.— Separate Classes for Masters 

and Matesin the Merchant Service at 6s. per week, and for Seamen 

at 6d. per week, meet daily at the Snilors’ Home, Wells-street, 

London Docks. Apprentices admitted free.—Application to be 
made at the Sailors’ Home. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 

Soho-square. — Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided many 
years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Principals - Aye ~ her Register of ao and 
Foreign GOVERNESS ERS, COMPANIO TU- 
TORS, and PROFESSORS. eicheol Property oma nom | a 
Pupils — in England, France,and Germany. No charge 
to Princi 








D | FADUCATION ix 


will LECTURE, | 


i February 23,— On ‘the Muscular Structure of the | 


MESS ¥ MANNING begs to inform her friends 
puviie that she has RETURNED TO TOWN to 
RESUME ke PROFESSIONAL ENGAGEMENTS. Private 
Lessons in Singing and the Piano. Classes held twice a week at 
Miss Manwino’s residence, 54, George-street, Portman-square, 


M R. BALFE begs to inform his friends and 
Pupils that he has RETURNED from the Continent, and 

will remain in London for the season.— All communications to be 

addressed to his residence, 11, Cork-street, Burlington-gardens. 


Ht bye MEDALS, GEMS, BOOKS, &c.— 
Mr. CURT, of London, Anti uary (Established 1838), begs to 
egg his friends that he wilt shortly RE’ ele RN to Fy N 
from Paris with various most interesting Works e 
variety of New rhe oy! = fern including Miiller’s* Numie- 
matique d’Alexandre,’ &c, 26e.—Address, as usual, HOtel Brabant, 
Paris; or, 15, Lisle-street, aloo “square. 

is desirous of 


TORQUAY, DEVON. 
A CLERGYMAN’S WIFE 

RECEIVING into her family, to EDUCATE with her 

own Children, SIX LITTLE GIRLS, between the ages of four 


and twelve.—For particulars address (pre-paid) A. T., Post-office, 











Torquay, Devon. 








in . GERMANY. —The NEW 
COLLEGE at GUTERSLOH, near Bielefeld in Westphalia 
| (four hours’ ride from the Rhine), founded in 1852, is rapidly rising 
in the estimation of the public, on account of its Christian prin- 
ciples and its sound system of Education. One of its Masters, who 
Lodges and Boards a few Pupils, has still AN OPENING for 
ONE or TWO BUYS. Terms, 801. a year, everything included. 
References given.—Address, OBULEHRER OrTo ANDREAE, Giiter- 
sloh (Westfalen, Germany). 


CLERGYMAN, of considerable experience 
| n preparing Toons Gentlemen for the Universities and 
Public ‘Schoo s, and residing in a salubrious and pleasant part of 
| Dorsetshire, within 34 miles of ee. oe, and of the South-Western 
ilway, has vacancies for TWO RESIDENT PUPILS, his 
number being limited to four. a, 150l, per annum. The 
highest references and testimonials.—Address E. B., 13, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street, London. 


REPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES.— 
A Clergyman in a Midland County, having Two PUPILS, 
reading with him with a view to University distinctions, is able 
to RECEIVE TWO OR THREE MORE on exceedingly mode- 
rate terms. He was Scholar and Fellow of his College, and took 
high honours in both subjects.—Address, M. A. care of Rev. Dr. 
| Mortimer, City School, London. 


ERMAN and MATHEMATICS TAUGHT 
by JOHN LEUTHNER LORAND, of 11, William-street, 
Hampstead-road. Attends several schools. 


{ERMANY.—HANOVER.— 

Educational Institution for the 2 at salishmen, —- Post 

ye applications to be directed Expedition der 
‘orddeutschen Zeitung, Hanover.”—An Faided pupil required. 


ANOVER.—Superior Education for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—A VACANCY for an SET? 
PUPI oA ponents ons to be forwarded, post paid, to“ K. 5. T. 

j Expedition der Norddeutschen Zeitang.” 
ERMAN, FRENCH, MUSIC.—A Respect- 
able Family, at NEUWIED. on the RHINE, are desirous 
LISH L Nh ca 














ning of an 








of RECEIVING some ENG ADIES as BOAK 

who would find this a good opportunity i learning 

French, Drawing, and Music. Yo ies could ty the 
schools of the place, which are justly reputed. py. comfort pro- 
vided. Terms moderate. References permitted to Pastor Maass, 
or Pastor Philipps. at Neuwied ; or to Mr. Pearse. 9, Bush lane, 
Cavnon-street, London .— Address (letters paid), Fraiilein Hermine 
Schimmelfermig, THohen Tochter Schule. 


ERMAN, ITALIAN, FRENCH CLASSES 

(select ane separate) ) for Ladies and Gentlemen—number limit- 
ed—-and PRIVATE LESSONS. Pupils may study TWO LAN- 
GU AGES, in cb beat. Lesson, or alternately. without apy suse 
to their terms, at their or at Dr. ALTSCHUL’S own HuUUSE. 
9, OLD BOND-STREET, PICCADILLY. 


R. ALTSCHUL’S LECTURES and READ- 
INGS.—To Literary Instituti Schools and Families.— 
Lectures (in English), combined with DRAMATIC and LITE- 
RARY READINGS, are delivered by Dr. A M. Philo or. Bee, 
Te Ber, Coll. Precept., Prof. of t oGREMAL, FRENCH and 
ITALIAN L and E 9, Old Bond-sty, Piccadilly. 


a SOCIETY'S WORKS.—One GurvEa 
each will be GIVEN for undamaged Copies of Parts I. and 

II. of Alder and Haneock’s NUDIBRANCHI OLLUSCA. 
—Apply to Dr. LanxesteR, 8, Savile-row, 


AY FIGURES.—GRAEFE IMPROVED 
LAY FIGU RES in SILK or COTTON) requitingno pedestal 
made to any model, oes oe adu teh every nrovement of 
the human frame— ‘actured 


Wi 
lingten- -road. St John’s Ween Chae “Ficnvea toned si es 


N ARCHITECT, holding. numeé 


appointments, and residing { i 
mie a ove mt 


































healthy towns. in the kingdom, 
educated Young Gentleman as PUPIL.— Acces, 
Upper Parade, mington. <a . 
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LAX AMENDMENT SOCIETY. —The | 


Society, which has now been oe years in existence, has 


just REMOVED to its New Rooms, at 3, WATERLOO-PLACE, | 


‘Pall Mall 

It has now a Legal and Parliamentary Library, open from 9 A.M. 
to 10 p.M., arranged conveniently for reference, and placedin rooms 
which have been fitted up so as to insure every comfort to the 
Mem 





The Goccslany resides at the rooms, in order to afford assistance | 





to Members of Parliament, and others, who may be an ious to 
consult the Library, or to obtain information on — relating 
to the Amendment of the Law and Legislation genera 

The Members are regularly supplied with the Reports and 

-apers of the Societ 

. ‘Anamber of rep Meetings are held (on Mondays) during the 
Session. to hear Reports of Committees and Original Papers read, 
and to discuss subjects relating to the improvement of the Law, 
and the science of Jurisprudence. 


These Meetings areat 8 p.m. Due notice is given before each. 


DUCATION.—The Prinorpat of a long- 
established and highly-respectable LADIES’ SEMIN ARY, 
in one of the best suburbs of London, being about to retire, is 
desirous of DISPOSING of the SAME toa Lady experienced in 
tuition and qualified to take the charge of such an establishment. 
—Any person disposed to treat is requested to give their name an 1 
address, directed to Y. Z., to the care of A. R. Cocker, Esq., 23, 
Gower-stre-t. Bedford-square, London. 


N OXFORD M.4A., the Vicar of a small 
4 Agricultural Parish ina monk salubrious part of Yorksk 
within two miles of a cathedral town, with the advantage s 0 il- 
way, is desirous of RECEIVING into his House FOUR PUPILS 
to prepare them either for Public Schools, University, or Ordi- 
ee Classical and Divinity Pupils preferred.—Terms, 1007. or 
2 1 according to arrangement. Testineniaia given and required. 
—Address A. M. Post-office, Beverley, Yorkshire. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 




















cr ure, 


CADEMIE FRANCAISEet ALLEMANDE 


des JEUNES DEMOISELLE S.No. 12, Park Town, Oxford, 
c Conducted by Madame FIELITZ. —The above Establishment, 
condueted on the principles of the Church of England, combines 
the advantages of the best Institutions in France and Germany as 
regards the acquisition of the Languages of those Cou ntries, with 
a general Education in all other Female accomplishments, and 
the highest domestic comfort.—Terms Eighty Guineas per annum, 
Two sisters, Hundred and Forty Guineas.— References are allowed 


to some of the highest Families of Oxford. 

N terrace, now of 37, WYNDH AM-STREET, Bryn anstone- 
64 ¥ Ts pee his friends that he continues to INSTRUCT 
CLERICAL and other PUPILS in ELOCUTION, to meet Classes 
in Families and Schools for English generally, and to engage for 
Public Readings and Lectures. 


MPHE PRESS.—WANTED, an Active, Intel- 

ligent Person, to assist in the Preparation and Publication of 
w Scientific Periodical. He must be competent to report 
itific Meetings, and to collate Miscellaneous Information.— 
‘Addres s, with particulars of previous occupation, salary required, 
&e. to 7 Ww. at No. 3, Crescent-cottages, Southampton- street, 
c amberwell. 


S ASTRONOMICAL and METEORO- 
LOGICAL ASSISTANT.—A Youth of 18, possessing much 
Useful and Scientific Information, aptitude for Calculation, and a 
desire to become useful to an employer in an Observatory, Museum, 
or Library. Reference to the clergyman by whom he waseducated, 
and security, if required.—Sicma, Mr. Hedges, Optician, Jermyn- 
street, St. James’ ’s, London. 


R. B. H. SMART, formerly of Connaught- 

















HE Librarian of the C Cambridge University is is 
DESIROUS of RECEIVING CATALOGUES of SECON D- 
HAND BOOKS, and also of approaching Book Auctions. 
should be directed (postage paid) to Mr. D. H 
Libra wry Assistant, University Library, Cambridge. 


se AQUARIUM, MARINE and FRESH- 
WATER.—Living Marine Animals, Sea- Weeds, Sea-Water, 
T'auks, Glasses, Specific Gravity Tests,V Crypts aud every other 
req" tisite, both for Marine and Freshwater Aquaria, ON SALB, 
large and choice stock of MOUN T ED SEA-WEEDS, 200: 
i PHYTE 18, and FERNS for the Herbarium. 
aes LLoyrp, 164, St. John-street-road, London, 


if YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
Sudbrook Park, near Richmond, Surrey, 50 minutes from 
mo mdon. Terms :—24 guineas per week. Rooms, with two Beds, 
uineas per week. larm-house Establishment, 5s. 6d. per day. 

1 Attendant, 4s. per week 
FREDERICK THOMSON, 


They 
EUN, Principal 











Secretary. 





HOTOGRA PHY. — Gratis. — Mr. Tuomas’s | 


enlarged Paper of Instructions for the Use of his prepara- 
tic n of Collodion, * Xylo-lodide of Silver,’ sent free on receipt of 


pease pape fon postage.— Address R. W. Tuomas, Chemist, &c., 10, 
a1 


MAYALL’S PORTRAIT GA LLERY, 
: 224, REGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-place. 
Pi LUTOGRAPHS of every size and style uncoloured or highly 


finished. 
D AGU 'ERREOTYPES, plain or tinted. 
STBRSOSCOPIC Portraits, singly or in groups. 
COVTES on Plate or Paper 
TAKEN DAILY. 

“Mr. Mayall’s pectulbacmeaneine the high art of the daguerre- 
Otype ; they areas superior to the generality of such pictures : asa 
delic atevugraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art-Journal, Nov. 1353. 

“More pleasing. and far more — than the generality of 
such pictures.” "— Times, July 17 


HE LONDO N al WESTMINSTER 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, payable at 
every important place in Europe. These Notes are issued without 
charge, and they are cashed abroad apc ommission. The Bank 
_ issnes, free of charge, LETTERS of CREDIT on all the prin- 
ipal Cities and Towns in Europe, acd upon New York and 
cago, United States, Cape Town, Graham’s Town, and Port 
z h, Ca Geteuy. LETTERS of CREDIT and Bills of 
ated upon Melbourne, Geelong, Belfast, 
it, and upon Hobart Town, 


Pi deers. Credit are issued only at the 






















he Circular Notes may be obtained at 
d oom Ag! o f the Branches, viz :— 
it. James’s Square. 
“he High Holborn. 
3, Welling ton-street, Borough. 
87, High- street, Ww hitechapel. 


Mary . 4, Stratford-place, Oxford-street. 
Temple . Strand. es 


on. Deposits of ae and upwards at 


hes, is pow Sper cen 
<o W; GILBART, General Manager. 





BAxN«K OF. DEPOSIT 
No. 3, PALL MALL EAST, = INDON. 
Established A.D.1 
Partiesdesirous of tN VeStTING iON: EY are requested toexa- 
mine the plan of the BANK of ogee SIT. Prospectuses and 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


I YDROPATHY.—MOOR-PARK, near Farn- 


ham, Surrey, three miles from the C amp at Aldershott, and 
formerly the residence of Sir William Temple aud Dean Swift. 
Physician, E. W. LANE, A.M. M.D. Edin. Dr. Lane may be 
YSULTED in London, at 61, Conduit- street, Regent-street, 
every TUESDAY, between half-r ast 12 and 2, 


YHE ROYAL HOSPITAL, for the Permanent 
Care and Comfort of these who, by Disease, Accident, or 
Deformity, are hopelessly Disqualified for the Duties of Life. In- 
stituted July 31, 1854 “s the Mansion House, the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor in the Chai 

The FOURTH ELE ¢ TION of this Charity will occurin May 
ne Rf Persons intending to make application should do so forth- 
with. 

Cases on payment are taken irrespective of the Elections, and 
may enter atany time. 

Information ¢ be supplied at the Office, and Subscriptions 
and Donations u fully received. Office hours from ‘Yen till 
Four o'clock. N DRE W REED, D.D., Provisional Secretary. 

Oftice, 11, eo Jan, 22, 1856. 

“NO HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES. 

“ Itisan extraordinary fact that among the innumerable medical 
charitie s with which this country abounds, there is not one for the 
of those who of all others most require succour,and who must 
and do die in thousands, neglected, unaided. There are hos- 
uls for the cure of every possible ailment or disease known to 
ng humanity, but not one for the reception of persons past 
There are, indeed, smali charities for incurables seattered 

over the country, but a large Hospital for Incurables does not exist. 
‘he ase of a poor servant girl which lately came to our know- 
ledge is the case of thousands. She was afflicted with a disease to 
which the domestics of the middle classes, especially, are very 
liable—white swelling of the knee. On presenting herself at the 
hi ospital, it us found that an operation would be certain death ; 
and that, in short, being incurable, she could not be admitted. 
She had no relations; aud crawling back to a mi-erable lodging, 
she lay helpless til! her smal! savings were exhausted. Privations 
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| of the severest kind followed, and despite the assistance of some 


benevolent persons who learnt her a when it was too late, 
she died a painful and wretched dea 

“It is, indeed, a marvellous posend ight of benevolence that 
sympathy should have been so long withheld from precisely the 
sufferers who most need it. Hopeless pain, allied to hopeless 
poverty, is a condition of existence not to be thought of without a 
shudder. It isa slow journey through the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, from which we save even the greatest criminals. 

“ When the law deems it necessary to deprive a human being of 
life, the anguish, though sharp, is short. We do not doom him to 
the lingering agony with which innocent misfortune is allowed to 
make its slow meager oh into the grave.”—Extracted from Household 
Words, August 24, 185¢ 








ORD PALMERSTON and the SLAVE- 
TRADE DEPUTATION. —For particulars of subject- 
matter of this interview see ‘ Hadfield’s Brazil and River Plate’; 
which also contains paterson of value to PERUVIAN, 
CHILIAN, BUENOS AYREAN, and MEXICAN BOND- 
BOL DERS, and all inte need in the Politics, Commerce, and 
dition of SOUTH AMERICA. Profusely illustrated from 
Fn by Sir W. Gore ae and Sir 0. Hotham Portraits 
of Emperor of Brazil, Rosas, Urquiza, &. PERNAMBUCO 
RAILWAY and other Mapsand Plans. 1 vol. large §vo.—Lone- 


| MANS, 


| DERN BOOKS, 








NOTICE TO BOOKBUYERS. 
On the 25th inst. will be ready, price 3d. post free, No. 2, 
‘or the present year, of 


\ ILLIS & SOTHERAN’S ENLARGED 

MONTHLY CATALOGUE of ANCIENT and MO- 
comprising ail their recent purchases, both 
Private and Public, and embracing some fine Works in al] Classes 
of Literature, Books of Prints, &¢., and offered for sale at the low 
prices affixed. This Catalogue exhibits entirely new additions to 
their enormous stock of about 200,000 volumes of the best New and 
Old Books in all Branches of Learning. lsound with the Catalogue 
are Willis’s Current Notes, a series of Curious And Unpublished 
Articles on Antiquities, Biography, Heraldry, History, Language, 
Topography, Obsolete Customs, &c., by Eminent Literary Men, 
illustrated with Woodcuts; also a listof the New Publications, 
with the prices. 


W ILLIS & So THER 36, Strand, L ondon. 





N USICAL LIBRARY. —Subseription to th to the 


Universal Circulating Musical Library, Two Guineas per 
Subscribers annually presented with one guinea’s worth 








Annum. 
of Music.— *Unrivalled for the variety and quality of its con; 
tents.”— Daily News.“ In completeness it stands perfectly alone.” 
— Musical Times. “ We desire to witness the success of nn esta- 
blishment such as this.”—Observer. Prospectus on application to 
G. Scneurmann & Co., Importers of Foreign Music and Pub- 
lishers, 86, Newgate- street. 

*y* The Catalogue of the Library contains nearly 50,000 dif- 
ferent Works. 


HURTON’S LIBRARY REMOVED from 
Holles-street, BOOTH’S LIBRARY from Duke-street, to 
307, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
next the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 
1E NEW BOOKS, especially those of Voyages, Travels, 

Biography, History, Poetry. and Philosophy, with a good supply 
of lighter Literatare, in English, French, and German, to be 
as above. Subscriptions, Une Guinea. Country Subscriptions, 
Two Guineas and upw: ards, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had 


without delay from this extensive Library by every Sub- 
scriber of One Guinea per annum. e preference is given to 
Works of History, Biography, Keligion, Philosophy, and Travel, 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Cuartes Epwarp Mcpie, 510, New Oxford-street, London, and 
76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


Peancs BOOKS.—W. Jzrrs, Foreign Book- 

15, Ei stiogon, Arcade, Established in 1832, continues 
to RECEIVE EVERY al FOREIGN WORK as soon as 
published. Catalogue one stamp 


(amar BOOKS.—JAMES HUSKISSON’S 

LOGUE for MARCH contains upwards of 2,000 vols. 
including, the British Poets, 100 vols., Whittin, case Splendid 
Edition—Johnson’s Dictionary, 3 vols., best edition by Todd— 
Alison’s Europe, 20 vols., &c. &c. Will be forwarded on application 
at 104, High Holborn, London.—Books Purchased o: rr Exchanged. 




















Sales by Auction. 





THE COPYRIGHTS, STEREOTYPE PLATES 
AND STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
AND THE REMAINING STOCK OF 


THE STANDARD NOVELS 


AND 


ROMANCES. 
MR. HODGSON 


Has received Instructions to Sen by AUCTION, 
at his New Rooms, the corner of Chancery-lane 
and Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, Feb. 26, and 
following day— 


The COPYRIGHTS, &c. and remain- 
ing STOCK. of the 


STANDARD NOVELS 
ROMANCES. 


This celebrated Collection of the best Works of Modern 
Fiction, unrivalled for genius and merit, and also for 
variety, was carefully selected by its present Proprietor 
and his pred —who p d rare opportunities for 
this purpose—and presents a body of Literature of its class 
the most unexceptionable in regard to refinement, com- 
bined with talent, which ever issued from the press. Since 
the Sale of the Copyrights and Stock of the celebrated 
WAVERLEY NovELs, no Collection of Modern Works of Fic- 
tion has been offered for Sale by Auction of anything like 
the interest of the Standard Novels and Romances. THE 
MASTERLY SEA STORIES of CAPTAIN MARRYAT, 
abounding in humorous situation, possessing all the genius 
of Smollett without his coarseness,—the MILITARY 
STORIES of W. H. MAXWELL,—the HUMOROUS 
NOVELS of THEODORE HOOK,—TOM HOOD’S ‘ Tyt- 
ney Hatt,’,—SAM LOVER'S ‘ Rory O’Morez,’—the CELE- 
BRATED NOVELS of MISS FERRIER,—the FAR- 
FAMED NOVELS of J. FENIMORE COOPER, the Walter 
Scott of America, (Revised, and with Prefaces written by 
the Author himself, expressly for this Edition),—the ORI- 
ENTAL STORIES of JAMES MORIER,—the HUMOROUS 
NOVELS of ALBERT SMITH,—MRS. TROLLOPE’S 
POPULAR NOVELS,—MRS. GORE’S BEST WORKS,— 
the BEST ROMANCES of G. P. R. JAMES,—the NAVAL 
STORIES of CAPTAIN CHAMIER, and PEACOCK’S 
MASTERLY SATIRICAL TALES,—in addition to many 
other Works, are all included in this great Collection. 

Almost all these Works are Revised, with Prefaces, ex- 
pressly for this Edition, by the Authors themselves. 


THE COPYRIGHT, &c. of EACH AUTHOR 
WILL BE SOLD SEPARATELY, 








and thus an opportunity will be presented for purchasing 
the Works of Marryat together, and the Works of such 
Authors as best suit them. 

This valuable Property presents a rare opportunity for 
the profitable investment of capital. 

No Novelist has appeared, within the memory of man, 
more popular with all readers than Captain Marryat. If 
Sir Bulwer Lytton finds delighted readers to the extent of 
30,000 to 50,000 of his admirable ‘ PeLHam,’ Capt. Marryat’s 
‘PETER SIMPLE,’ ‘ MIDSHIPMAN Easy,’ and other masterly 
Stories, will be universally sought by all in the cheap form 
of Railway Volumes at 1s.6d. Even in their present more 
expensive form, the sale of them is very great, and is 
increasing every year. In the cheap form of 1s. 6d. Volumes 
the sale of this most popular Writer’s Works cannot fail to 
be immense—it is, in fact, a mine of wealth to any enter- 
prising Publisher. 

Only second in popularity will be found W. H. Maxw2tl, 
whose ‘Srorizs oF WATERLOO’ is one of the most popular 
Stories of our day. Indeed, many other Writers, whose 
Works are included in the Standard Novels and Romances, 
would, in this cheap form, be sold immensely. 
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Law Books. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chancery- 
eee on THURSDAY, February’28, at half. 
BLE LAW LIBRARY of a Gentleman; to whic’ hi 
Selection of Modern Law Books, comprising The Law Journal, 
55 vols, and 20 nos. 1828—55— Ruff head’s Statutes at Large, 30 vols. 
—Public General Statutes, 23 vols.—Bythewood’s Conveyancing, 
with Sweet's Lo 11 vols. Comyn’ 's Digest, by Hammond, 8 vols. 
—a series of the R rs orts, Crown Cases, &c. 
e viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Messrs. VARTY & OWEN’S Stock of Useful and School 
Stationery, Maps, Prints, &c. 


ME: HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chancers- 
ane, by order of the Assignees, om MONDAY. March 3,and three 
Rpg etan days, at 12 ener, ee REMAINING PORTION of 
the an se of Messrs. VARTY & OWEN, of York House, Strand, 
bein: ful, Fancy, and School Sationery,in Writing and Draw- 
ing cor Copy-books, Account-books, Ledgers, Pocket-books, Steel 
Pens, lack Lead Pencils, Ivory Paks Knives, Gold and Silver 
Pencil-cases and Penholders, Gold Pens, Writing Cases and 
Colour-boxes, and a variety of other articles—Slate mes, 
Mechanical Models, and other Apparatus to aid ees 
Jarge quantity of Maps, Mounted, &¢.—Dissected Maps and Puzzles 
—Scripture and other Prints, with the Copper-plates and Litho- 
qreekts —— Remaining Stock of Books in Quires, Stereo- 
type Plates, &c. 

To be viewed; and Catalogues had of H. H. Stansfeld, Esq. 
Official Assignee, 764, Basinghall-street; and at Mr. Hodgson’s 














Important Sale of Valuable Standard Publicati includi 
the remaining Copies of The Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851,’ 4 vols. imp. 8vo0., §c. 


ME: HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION; 
at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chancery- 
lane, on MOND 





AY, March 10,and taron following davs, at 12each 
r of the Pro prietors), the ILLUSTRATED OFFI- 


HIBITION of 1851, 3 vols. imp. 8vo. 780 copies—the same book in 
3 vols. imp. 4to. 20 copies—the Supplemental Volume, 480. copies— 
the Reports of the Juries on the Exhibition of 1851, imp. 8vo. 
220 copies—the same book in 2 vols. imp. 8vo. large type, 230 copies. 
—Also, 60 copies rd the Catalogue and Reports of Juries, 6 vols. 
large paper. imp 

Also, DiByene’s ( ( W. KR.) Naval Biographical Dictionary, from 
Authentic Documents, in one thick vol. super-royal 8vo. (sells at 


Pp 
and Statistical Account’ 7 the British Empire, 2 vols. 8vo. (sells at 

), 1,160 copies, and the Stereotype Plates and Cop: t—Geo- 
graphy of (re British oO 2 vols. imp. 8vo. Maps and = 
gravings, the Remainin with the Stereotype and Stee! 
Plate: cabana with the Remainders and Copyrights of sonal 
other Popular Books. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on application. 





The Remaining Stock, with the Steel Plates and Copyright, of 
the Maps of ** The Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” 
R. HODGSON has received instructions to 
SELL by AUCTION, on FRIDAY, March 14, at 1 o'clock, 
THE ENTIRE REMAINING STOCK 
OF THE 
MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
TOGETHER WITH 
THE 221 STEEL PLATES AND 
THE COPYRIGHT. 
The Stock comprises about 200.of ‘the different Atlases bound, 


which will be sold in suitable an il 

These Maps have been engra’ ent dig exponen. and the 
Proprietors have kept them. = the highest state of accuracy. 
adding, when necessary, new mene. and contain all the latest 
discoveries in Australia, the Arctic Regions, &c.; the whole being 
comprised in 2 yols. folio, and forming one of the best Atlases 
extant. Catalogues are preparing. 





Four Thousand Original Woodcuts. 
R. HODGSON has received instructions to 
SELL by AUCTION, at his New Rooms, the corner of 
Fleet-street and Chance ry-lane, on THURSDAY, March 13, 
onary he 4,000 CSIGInas WOOD ENGRAVINGS, many of 
large size, cut (at ay ry great cost) for the ba TIMES, con- 
sisting of “illustrations of most of the Remarkable Events during 
several years, as well as Historical Prints, Views of Cities, Noble 
men and Gentlemen’s Seats, and Subjects of ce, History. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


Curious Books and Tracts. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property. will SELL by AUCTION iv Eee Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on THU AY, and followin 
Collection ‘of Highly Interesting, Curious, and RAKE B 
and TRACTS ; amongst them are some early printed Theological 
Pieces, Rare Voy ages and Travels, Curious Spanish Books, &c.—a 
fine copy of the “ Vinezar” Bible, morocco—Epystles and Gospels, 
black letter—Primer for Salisbury Use, 1557—Common rer for 
the Church of Scotland, first Edition, 1637—Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, first Edition—Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 1637, fine copy, in 
morocco, &c. 
Catalogues will be sent on receipt of two stamps. 


Pall Mall. The Colteetion of Water-Colour Drawings and 
English Pictures of the highest Class, of CHARLES BIRCH, 
Esq., of Matchley Abbey, Harborne, Birmingham. 


WV ESSRS. FOSTER & SON inform the Public 

that the above-named Works of English Art may be 
viewed gratis, at their Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on MONDAY "and 
TUESDAY next. The Auction’ on Wednesday the 27th, and 
‘Thursday the 28th, commencing each day at 1, for 2. 


Catalogues, illustrated by Woodcuts, One Shilling each. 


EONARD & CO.,, AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, B U.S 
The joerg respectfully solicit Seas for Public 
Sale in Boston, U.S., for the ee and Sale of which they 
ave unequalled facilities, and will return prompt account of 
Sales.—Refer to Train & Co. 5, fatto batidines. Liverpool. 
NARD & CO. Boston, U.S. 























JMPoORTANT NOTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD 


& CO., | gesiog and GENERAL COMMISSION 

ana nee TS, 53 and 55, Tremont-street, BOSTON, UNITED 

TATES, respectfully solicit COREIGN MENTS of ‘Books, En- 
springs, Paintings, and Objects of Art and Virtd generally. 
They pay especial attention to the sale of such Consignments, and 
insure for their English friends good prices, liberal advances PES 
desired), and prompt returns, in all cases. References—Hon. RK. 
Campbell, ae States Consul, London, Hon, Jefferson Davis, 
S t-War; Hon. James *Campbell, Postmaster-General ; 
Hoe. I Robert MClelland, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. John 
Comptroller, United States Treasury ; Washington, 
0.¢. United — 

. BRODHEAD & CO. Boston, United States. 


O ROOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
PRINTERS, and BINDERS. ooh REGISTER for ASSIST- 
ANTS in the above trades free of Charge to Principals.—Terms 
for Assistants upon application to Mr. Pace, Valuer to the Trade, 
and Auctioneer, 8, Coleman-street. 


NEWS-AGENTS and Others.—A Safe 

Income A penne we i c wt a oariee, —TO BE DISPOSED 

OF. the TRADE of a N BOOKSELLER, and 

PUBLISHER, Btablished” a moon cate and situate close to 

two important railway stations. To an active man with about 

10. it will be a most desirable purchase.—Apply to Mr. Pace, 
eer and Valuer, 8, Coleman-street. 

-. STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, and 

es a most agreeable Ya RA within six miles 

of the City.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, the TRADE of a BOOK- 

SELLER aa Sr ATIONER, eligibly situate as above. The 

returns are . the rent nominal. ouse in first-rate con- 


g 
dition, and admirably adapted to any person with a few hundreds, 
—Apply to Mr. Pacr, A . &e. 8, -street, 























BOOK and MUSIC SELLERS, STA- 
TIONERS, and PRINTERS.—To be disposed of immediately, 
without Premium, a GENERAL TRADE, embracing the above 
Branches, situated tunexceptionably in a large Midland Town. 
About 7002. required.—Apply to Mr. Gray, Valuer to the Trade, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


iO LIBRARIANS and CORPORATIONS.— 
TO BE DISPOSED OF, a Series of the LONDON 
GAZETTE, from the first number in 1665 to the end of 1834, 
bound, and in good condition, with the Printed Index.—Apply to 
Mr. Deacon, News-rooms, 154, Leadenhall- street. 


ROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER and PRINT- 

x ING BUSINESS FOR SALE.—A high-class Newspaper, 

with a aes cin daveetion, hg oy established in some of the most 

— for Sale. _ Attached thereto is 

a Printing Otee ne a Steam-Engine, 

two Machin Trp, ‘every _eanisite. They will be 

SOLD SEPAR APE LY 0 ane HER.— For es apply 
to Messrs. Perrer & Gatpin, Playhouse-yard, Blackfriars. 


ONDON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER.—An 

old-established and influential JOURNAL of high character, 

——— circulation, oa Advertising Connexion of the first and best 

ng clea, is FOR SALE. Any Gentleman desirous of political 

Pafluence ill find this an opportnnity of securi ng power not often 

ms be met with. Principals only will be treat _~ —Applica- 
tions may be made to JosnrE Gtarsos, 265, Stran 




















F, de PORQUET’S CATALOGUE “of 
e EDUCATIONAL WORKS for learning French, German, 
Italian, &c. (60 in number), may be had on application ‘to Mons. 
F, de Porquet, 118, Fenchurch-street ; or Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co, ’-Hali Court, London. 


This day is published, 
E POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 


AIRD. 
A New and Complete Edition, handsomely printed in small 8vo, 
pp. 440, price 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
In the Press, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 


YRIA and the SYRIANS. By GREGORY 
M. WORTABET, of Beyrout, Syria. m work is intended 
to interest the reader by its narrative of a journey through the 
and: amuse and instruct him by the narration of the 
customs, habits and manners. so much resembling those of olden 
times; and inspire him with an awe of the sacred volume, by 
showing the literal fulfilment of the predictions uttered by the 
rophets vy ago: its manifest object is, however, to point out 
the. evils of t' ner ag of Turkey in the provinces lay 
her rule, and draw public more to the 
measures [Sane to be adopted to effect a permanent y emedy 
for those evils, ot ra which, in truth, the present War has 
originated. 

















Second Edition, price 78. 6d. 
E THISTLE and the CEDAR of LEBA- 
NON. By RISK ALLAH, EFFENDI, M.R.CS, 
“ This is one of the most interesting books on the ince ‘that we 
have read for some time. The author’s pictures of Eastern Life are 
graphic and amusing.”—Standard. 


TURKISH WITHOUT A MASTER. 
In one portable volume, imp. 16mo. 300 pp. price 148. free by post, 
TURKISH READING BOOK, with 
mar and Vocabulary, and a Selection of Original 


This day is published, with Llustrati 


1 vol. post 8yo, 14s. 





anda Map, 





DU @ © 
h- aA te J eens to the Ancient Capital oS fai ie with an Acoant 
neas, 
AND 
L I A: 
A Visit tothe Capital and Provinces with a 


of Modern 
Sketch of the Viceregal Government, Hist f th 
a Review of the Literature and Society of Peru. _ Repub — 
By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, P.RGS. 
Author of ‘ Franklin’s Footsteps.’ 





PENN—MACAULAY. 
A New Edition of 
W TLLIAM PENN : an Historical Biography, 
founded on Family and State Papers. 
By HEPWORTH DIXON. 
With a new Preface, replying to the Accusations of Mr. Macaulay. 
Feap 8yo. 738, (This day. 


London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


LENT. 
REreNt TANCE: its NECESSITY, MATURE, 


By JOHN SACKBON, DD, Lord Bishon at Lincoln. 
=: Fourth Edition.” Feap. 33, : Be. 6d. sas 
By the same Author, 
The SINFULNESS of LITTLE SINS: a 
Course of Lent Sermons. 9thedition. Feap. 38. 6d. 
“ Suited to all ages and classes.”—English Churchman. 
The WITNESS of the SPIRIT: Twelve Ser- 


mons. 2ndedition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


JOB: a Course of Lectures preached in the 
Parish Church of St. James, pVectinineter, on the Fridaysin Lent, 
a.p. 1855. By the Kev. J. E. KEMPE, Rector of St. James's. 


Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
By the same Author, 


THREE SERMONS on the WAR. Feap. 8vo. 


3G tainly the best on the subject.”—Guardian, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on EVIL 


THOUGHTS: wherein their Bates, Origin, &c. are considered 


with Rules for their 
CHILCOT, M.A. New edition. 2s. 6. By WILLTA 3 
“ An admirable book.”— Guardian. 


A HELP tothe PROFITABLE READING 
of the he MS, for Christian People. By EDWARD WALTER, 
B. of Langto nm, Lincolushire. Feap. 8vo. 4a, 
iLendon illiam Sketlington, 163, Piccadilly. 


TRUBNER & CO.’8 AMERICAN IMPORPATIONS, 
FEBRUARY 1 ro 20, 


MERICAN JOURNAL of EDUCATION. 


First Volume. 8vo, 48, 


CHURCH REVIEW (Quarterly). 
8vo. 28. 6d. 


FELTON (C. * ), Selections from Modern 
Greek Writers. 8vo. 68. 


GIFFORD (A.), Unison of the Liturgy. Ad- 
vent to Ash Wednesday. 8vo. 68. 6d. 


RAPHALL (M. J.), Post-Biblical History of 


the Jews. 2vols.8vo. 148. 


SOPHOCLES (E. A.), History of the Greek 
Alphabet and Pronunciation. 8yo. 72. 


WORCESTER (J. E. )s Pronouncing Dictionary 
of the English Language. 8vo. 10s. 
Triibner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row. 


To be published February 23rd, 
YLDS TREATY MAP, showing. the Ter- 


torial Limits of Russia, Turkey, and the different States 
of the World, he the promises prcordine to the various 
Treaties : includ: ing on sep of e Boundar i ere sed 
at the Conference at Paris ; w th Ta es of tise Date of the Treaties, 
Acquisitions, &c. In Sheet, 3s. ; in Case, 

ames Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Soemee: cross, East, 
next door to the Postoftice. and 2, Royal 


NOTICE. 
Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty and Prince Albert. 


R. LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1856 
Is now published, ane may be obtained of the Booksellers in 
Town and Country. 

Lodge’s Peerage being the only work of the kind published 
a the Royal Patt Patronage, every effort is employed to render it 
strictly accurate. The work is submitted for correction throughout 

the head of each noble family. The account of the collateral 
branches is cor! by their representatives. An authenticated 
history of the families of the highest classes isthus obtained. The 
jotesh-on —w are made and introdu in their proper places 











JANUARY, 

















G 
Tales, literally translated, — arn ehermay _s 
by h word bein; 
By WILLLAM BURC. 





given as now used in enghunttnesta. 
ARDT BARKER, M.R.A.S. London. 





Now ready, the Sennnd Edition, with much new matter on Russia, 
n 2 vols. 8vo. price 11. 1 


ARRATIV E of a J OURNEY from HE- 
RAUT to KHIVA, MOSCOW and 8ST. PETERSBURG, 
during the late Russian Invasion of Khiva, with some account 0 
the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism. By Major 
JAMES ABBOTT, Bengal Artillery. 

“It has seldom fallen to our lot to read a more interesting nar- 
rative of personal adventure. Rarely, indeed, do we find an 
author whose constant presence, through almost the whole of 
two large volumes, is not only tolerable, but welcome.”— Economist. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 108. 6d. ~ 
HINESE GRAMMAR.—A Grammar of the 


Mer Sey Chinese, as exhibited in the Shanghai Dialect. 
By J. EDKINS, B.A. Just imported from Shanghai. Only 
12 copies received. 


James Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street. 





the type being kept constantly standing—a 
feature peculiar to this work. 
In the New Seven a Oe 1856, just pabtiehed, the numerous 
changes occasion: ng he ar are especially no 
& Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, a “square, 


THE SABBATH QUESTION. 
Now ready, price 4d. ; by Pont, Pen. the MARCH Number, 48 pp. 
of the 


RITISH CONTROVERSIALIST and 
SELF-EDUCATOR. Contents: Opening Articles upon the 
Question, Would Parliament be justified in sanctioning the Open- 
ing of the Crystal Palace on Sunday? Debates upon— 
Religion: Have we sufficient evidence, apart ¢ trom Scripture, to 
believe in the Immortality of the Soul ?—Philosophy: Is Man the 
Creature of Circumstances ?—History: Is the Character of Queen 
Elizabeth worthy of Admiration?—The Review: Longfellow’s 
*Hiawatha.” The Self-Educator: The First of a Course of 
Twelve Plain and Practical Lessons on French, including a Com- 
plete Guide to the Pronunciation of every *Word—II. “ The 
Elements of p LB hy,” m L., by Samuel Niel, Esq. Author 
of ‘The Art of Reasoning” a ‘The Essa; bet Galileo—The 
Societies’ Section: Reports of Meetings, —The Inquirer: 
Questions and Answers, &c. 
London: ‘Houlston & Stoneman, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW FRENCH READING BOOK. 

12me. containing above 400 pages, price 4s. 6d. half- bound, 
LEGONS FRANGAISES de LITTERATURE 
etde MORALE en PKOSE et en VERS; ou, Nouveau Re- 

cueil de Morceaux extraits des meilleurs Auteurs. 

“ Students of French could not use a better book.”—Critic. 
By the same; an enlarged edition, price 48 
A 1,000 ORAL EXERCISES in FRENCH 
PHRASEULOGY. 

Relfe Brothers, School Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 


In post 8vo. price 7s. strongly bound in leather, 


IAREY’S GRADUS, with the ENGLISH 
MEANINGS. A New Edi tion, carefully corrected. 
London: Published by the Company of Stationers, and sold by 
J. Greenhill, at their Hall, Ludgate-street. 








Just ready, fcap. 8vo. sewed, price 28. 
HE WAR and the NEWSPAPERS. A 


Lecture delivered to Mowbon of the Literary Iustitution 


* apie, By ¢. E. KENNAWAY, M.A., Vicar of 
lampdei 

Ottery- reo 30. = Mayne. Oxford, and 377, Strand, Lon- 
don: J. H. & J. Parker. 








WESTWOOD’S BRITISH MOTHS—NEW EDITION. 
On the Ist of March, Part I. price 3s. 6d, 
RITISH MOTHS and their TRANSFOR- 
MATIONS. With five beautifully coloured Illustrations to 
each Part. A New Edition, revised by the Author. To be com- 
pleted in 24 Parts. 
London: Wm. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, Second Edition, price One Shilling, 


[HE CURRENCY QUESTION, considered in 
relation to the Act of the 7th and 8th Mi ictoria, chap. 32, 
commonly called the Baie RESTRICTION ACT, 
EORGE COMBE. 
Author of * The Constitution of Man,’ &c. &c. 
London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. Edinburgh : 
Adam | & Charles Black, North Bridge. 


Now published, in 2 vols. royal 8&vo. (pages ay 500), with two Steel 
ngravings and numerous Woodcut Illustrations, price 368. 


YCLOPAEDIA of AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE, embracing Personal and Critical Notices of Authors, 
and Selections from their Writings, from the earliest period to the 
present cs day ; with Portraits, Autographs, and other Illustrations. 
EVERT A. DUYCKINCK and GEORGE L. DUYCKINCK. 
this important Work, arranged upon the plan of Chambers’s 
celebrated * Cyclopedia of English Literature,’ contains in about 
700 elaborate Biographies, with criticisms and’ specimens, a com- 
plete survey of the Literary and Scientific History of America, 
and forms a valuable record of the mental progress and cultivation 
of the American Nation. 


Triibner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row, London. 








Lately published, 


NGLAND’S EDUCATIONAL CRISIS: A 
LETTER addressed to the Right aponcarente Viscount 
PALMERSTON, Prime ane of Great Brit 
By the HEAD MASTER 7 ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
ae 
London: T. Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

* A very practical and excellent pamphlet, entitled ‘ England’s 
Educational Crisis,’ has lately appeared. It supplies us with a very 
concise summary of the history of Education in this country for 
the last fifty years..... The author purposes, as a remedy for the 
diversities of effurt and inharmonious exertions of various com- 
mittees and boards, that all the educational matters of the king- 
dom should be placed under the controul of a Minister of Educa- 
tion, responsible to Parliament. The able and honest author (who 
signs himself the Head Master of an English Grammar School), 
will doubtless be glad to see that his suggestion is practically car- 
ried out by Lord Granville’s new bill.”—Court Journal, Feb. 10. 

“In all these points the same lucid and powerful mode of hand- 
ling the question = Proves, and we deeply regret that we cannot 
transfer the whole without curtailment into our pages..... We 
conclude by stating that, on no pretence should any one claim to 
have an opinion, or to interfere in any way in the question of 
England’s Educational Crisis, without having first studied this 
masterly letter to the Prime Minister of Great Britain.” 

Educational Gazette, Feb. 13, 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE REV. 
H. ALFORD. 
In small 8vo. price 5s. 
GERMON S on CHRISTIAN PRACTICE, 
ee in the year es 

By HENRY ALFORD, B.D. 

Minister of Quebec Chapel, eh and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. DIVINE LOVE in CREATION and 


mr ge K a Course of SERMONS from Septuagesima to 
Trinity, 1855. 


2. QUEBEC CHAPEL SERMONS, preached 


in 1854. In2vols. 12s. 6d 


3. The GREEK TESTAMENT, with 
ENGLISH NOTES. Vols. I. and II. New Edition. 22 12s, 
(Vol. ILI. is in the press). 


ARNOLD’S INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH. 
In 12mo, price 5s. 6d. the Fourth Edition of 


HE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Plan 
of * Henry’s First Latin Book.’ 
.By the Rev, THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 


=¥y- 

“Mr. Arnold has in preparing a work admirably 
adapted to meet the wants of English students of the French 
Language far superior as a school-book to any other introduction, 
even from the pen of a native writer. The sound principles of 
imitation and repetition, which have secured for the author a 
reputation widely extended and well deserved, are here happily 
exemplified. His account of the differences of idiom is very satis- 
factory and comple’ Whoever thoroughly —— this work 
will rarely want anything further on the subject.”—Athenzum, 

ivingtons, Vaneau 


Uf whom may be had 
1 A KEY to the Exercises, by M. DELILLE. 
23, 


3.) BABDSOOK of FRENCH VOCABU- 
4s. 64, 














MR. BOYD’S NEW WORK. 


Nearly ready, in 3 vols, 


THE CROWN WARD. 


By ARCHIBALD BOYD, 


Author A * The Duchess’ and ‘ The Cardinal. . 


London: RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





THE GUARDS IN THE CRIMEA. 
Just ready, in 8vo. with Portrait of the DukE or CAMBRIDGE, from a miniature, with His Royal Highness’s permission, 


DIARY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR, 


From the Departure of the Guards to the Capture of Sebastopol. 
By FREDERICK ROBINSON, M.D. 


Assistant-Surgeon to the Fusilier Guards, 


London: RicHaRD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





DORAN’S NEW WORE. 
Just ready, in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. 


By Dr. DORAN, 


Author of ‘ Lives of the Queens of England of the House of Hanover,’ &c. 


DR. 


London: RicHarD BrentiEy, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, BART. 


CLARA; OR, SLAVE LIFE IN EUROPE. 


With a PREFACE by SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 
*« It is intended to exhibit a picture of all the stages of society, from the cellars through the saloon to the garret, in 
order to prove that the conventional bonds of civilized life are even more galling than the rude fetters of the African, and 
that many a white slave would have something to envy in the lot of Uncle Tom.”—S1R ARCHIBALD ALISON. 


London: RicHarD BrentLEY, New Burlington-street. 





Mr. EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW POEM. 
Just ready, feap. 8vo. 6s. 


GRISELDA: A TRAGEDY. 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, 


Author of ‘Poems, Narrative and Lyrical.’ 


Davin BoauE, Fleet-street. 


G. P. R. JAMES’S NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


An Edition of the Novels and Romances of this celebrated Author will be published in a beautiful enamelled fancy 
cover, by ALFRED CROWQUILL. 








On the 1st of March will be ready, 


DARNLEY, DE L’?ORME, PHILIP AUGUSTUS, and 
HENRY MASTERTON. 


The others in quick succession. 
*,* EACH VOLUME PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 
London: THomas Hopeson, 13, Paternoster-row. 





Will be published on Tuesday next, in crown 8vo. elegantly bound, price 10s. 6d., with exquisite Ilustrations, 


RUSTIC ADORNMENTS FOR HOMES OF 


TASTE. 
By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 


CONTENTS. 

AQUARIUM.—Its Uses and Fitness as an Ornament—Construction and Furnishing of Aquaria—Collecting Specimens 
for Stock—Notices of the Creatures which Inhabit the Marine Tank—Notices of Sea-Weeds—General Management 
of Marine Aquaria. 

FRESHWATER AQUARIUM. GARDEN AQUARIUM. WARDIAN CASE. 

MISCELLANEOUS ORNAMENTS for DWELLING-HOUSES.—Vases for Cut-Flowers—Fancy Pots—Miniature Plants— 
Illuminated Trees. 

AVIARY.—Construction of a Bird-Room—Account of the Birds which are usually kept in Aviaries—General Manage- 
ment of Aviary and Cage Birds. 

APIARY.—Pleasures and Advantages of Bee-Keeping—Consideration of the possibility of Keeping Bees in Towns— 
General Management of Bees—Bee-Hives and Bee-Houses—Code of Bee Management on Humane Principles. 

ROCKERY.—Situation—Construction—Planting and Management of Alpines. 

FERNERY.—Formation—Stocking and General Management. 

GARDEN SCENERY and ORNAMENTS.—Summer-Houses—Arbours—Decoration of Gardens—Rocks—Banks and 
Ferneries—Rustic Seats—Root Ornaments—Chinese and Italian Ornaments—Vases—F lower-Stands—Rustic Baskets 
—Trellis-Work, &c. &c. 





GROOMBRIDGE & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 
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GIBBON’S 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 





Now ready, with Portrait, Maps, and Index, 
8 vols. 8vo. 7s, 6d. each, 


THE 


DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE, 


By EDWARD GIBBON. 
A New Edition, edited, with Notes, 


By WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 


Classical Examiner in the University of London, and 
Editor of the ‘ Classical Dictionaries,’ &c. 





* An edition that will be, and must for very many years 
remain, incomparably the best in every respect that has 
hitherto appeared. The book has had absolutely the best 
editing this country could afford. The whole has been sub- 
jected to a most accurate supervision, and for the first time 
a labour of great difficulty and importance has been carried 
out in connexion with it,—all Gibbon’s references have been 
verified.” —Examiner. 


‘*Dr. Smith has appended new and terse notes embodying 
the information discovered or the views deduced since Gib- 
bon wrote, which modify the statements or conclusions of 
the historian. He has sometimes condensed the notes of 
Milman, Guizot, and Wenck. The text has been printed 
from the latest revised edition, and Gibbon’s autobiography 
prefixed to the History.”—Spectator. 


** Of such a work as Gibbon all that we at this time of 
day can desire is a really good edition. And such to the 
fullest extent is that just completed and now before us. As 
the ‘ Decline and Fall’ is the best history in the language, 
80 is this the best edition of it. Hardly indeed would it be 
too much to say that it is one of the very best editions—for 
all practical and useful purposes—of any modern English 
classic.”—Charles Knight's Paper. 


ALSO, NEARLY READY, 


THE 


STUDENTS GIBBON; 


An EPITOME of the DECLINE and 
FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE, 


INCORPORATING THE RESULTS OF THE MOST RECENT 
CoMMENTATORS. 


By WM. SMITH, LL.D. 


With copious Chronological and Genealogical 
Tables, 12mo. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


GROTE’S 
HISTORY OF GREECE. 


On March Ist, with Portrait, Maps, and an Index, 
Vou. XII., 8vo. 16s. 


A HISTORY OF 
GREECE. 


From the Earliest Period to the close of 
the Generation contemporary with 
Alexander the Great. 


By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. 


* * 


«* This Volume completes the Work. 


Niebuhr, the Historian, to Profesor Lieber, in 1827. 

“« Endeavour to become acquainted with Mr. Grote, who 
is engaged on a Greek History. I expect a great deal from 
this production.” 

Quarterly Review. 

“The author has now incontestably won for himself the 

title, not merely of a@ historian, but of the historian of 


Greece.” 
Times. 


“Mr. Grote is, beyond all question, the historian of 
Greece, unrivalled, so far as we know, in the erudition and 
genius with which he has revived the picture of a distant 
past, and brought home every part and feature of its history 
to our intellects and our hearts.” 


Spectator. 

*¢ The better acquainted any one is with Grecian history, 
and with the manner in which that history has heretofore 
been written, the higher will be his estimation of this work, 
Few books are more calculated to impress the instructed 
reader both with admiration of the thorough manner in 
which everything which the author attempts to do is done, 
and with surprise that almost everything was left for him 


to do.” 
Examiner. 


‘“¢The acute intelligence, the discipline, faculty of intel- 
lect, and the excellent erudition, every one would look for 
from Mr. Grote; but they will here also and the element 
which harmonises these, and without which, on such a 
theme, an orderly and solid work could not have been 
written. Poetry and Philosophy attend the historian on 
either hand, and do not impede or misguide his steps.” 


Morning Chronicle. 
%“* For becoming dignity of style, unforced adaptation of 
results to principles, careful verification of theory by fact, 
and impregnation of fact by theory—for extensive and well 
weighed learning, employed with intelligence and taste, we 
have seen no historical work of modern times which we 
would place above Mr. Grote’s history.” 





Atheneum. 

* The great work on which Mr. Grote has so long been 
engaged, is at once an ample and detailed narrative of the 
history of Greece, and a lucid philosophy of Grecian his- 
tory.” 

ALSO, NOW READY, 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF 
GREECE : 


From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest, 
with the History of Literature and Art, 


By WM. SMITH, LL.D. 
Sixth Edition, with Woodcuts, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


‘*We have no hesitation in pronouncing this school his- 
tory of Greece as far the best. Its plan is more comprehen- 
sive than any other. In the narrative of historical events 
Dr. Smith has had the advantage of consulting the latest 
works, among which that of Mr. Grote is pre-eminent.” 

Literary Gazette. 





JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





LIDDELL’S 
HISTORY OF ROME. 





This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


A HISTORY OF 
ROME. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ESTABLISH 
MENT OF THE EMPIRE; 


With Chapters on the HISTORY of LITERATURE 
and ART. 


By H. G. LIDDELL, D.D. 


Dean of Christ Church ; 
Editor of the ‘Greex Lexicon,’ &c. 





** Another English scholar has taken up the story which 
Arnold left half told, and has come forward to fill up a 
want in our literature, which the greatness of the subject 
and our own pretensions alike require to be worthily sup- 
plied. 

‘Dr. Liddell’s merit is, that in the space of his two vo- 
lumes he has given a lucid, well-marked, and comprehensive 
view of the progress and revolutions of the Roman State 
and people. The course of the history is distinctly mapped 
out by broad and natural divisions ; and the order in which 
it is arranged and presented is the work of a strong and 
clearmind. And it is nota mere outline or skeleton; there 
is great skill, as well as diligence, shown in the amount of 
facts which are collected and compressed into the narrative; 
and, further, the story is told, not merely with full intelli- 
gence, but with an earnestness and strength of feeling 
which cannot be mistaken, though only half disclosed, and 
which as much as intelligence itself knits a work together 
into a living whole.” —Guardian. 


“The quantity of matter in Dr. Liddell’s work is its lead 
ing merit. All the main facts of the Roman annals are 
narrated. The sentences are not spun out, reflections are 
sparse, episodes are avoided, and ingenious dissertations 
are not introduced to show the author’s learning.” 

The Press. 


‘It is not, however, the mere quality of length that 
renders Dr. Liddell’s History adapted to the purpose of 
readers who desire a knowledge of the ‘ altered aspect which 
Roman history has assumed.’ By means of a skilfully- 
arranged structure, not only the different periods of the 
history, but their various subdivisions, are presented as 
distinct parts, yet each having a relation to a larger whole. 
The general treatment is also judicious. The alleged events, 
for instance, of the early period, are rapidly touched; while 
the social, political, and constitutional arrangements, as 
evolved by Niebuhr, from the legendary stories or family 
ballads, are fully expounded.”—Spectator, 


ALSO, NEARLY READY, 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF 
ROME: 


From the Earliest Times, to the Establishment of 
the Empire, with the History of Literature 
and Art. 

Abridged from the above Work, 

With Woodcuts, 12mo. 


Printed uniformly with Dr. Wm. SmitH’s ‘School History 
of Greece.’ 





“¢ A good History of Rome for Schools is much required. 
An annotated and revised ‘Goldsmith’ will not answer the 
purpose. Even in school books there must necessarily be 
some reference to the revolutions that have taken place in 
what we shall call the science of Roman History.”—Press. 


~ 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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In a few days, 


HE DAISY CHAIN; or, Aspirations, A 
Family a By the Author of ‘The Heir of Red- 


ati ‘hae Sohn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 








In 8vo. 128, 
EARSON’S EXPOSITION of the CREED, 
Revised and Corrected. Edit ed for the Syndies of the Cam- 


bridge University Press. By TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Price 2s. 6d. 
HE YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND: a Manual 
of Practical Advice and Instruction to eet Women on 


entering upon the Duties of Life after quitting School 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Price 78. 


HE CRUSADERS: Scenes, 
arenes from the Time of the Crusaders. 


KEIGHTL 
on Se John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Events, and 
By THOMAS 





Price 43. 
IHHE HISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM 
and itsSECTS. By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 
Also, by the same Author, 

The HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from its 
Promulgation to its Legal Establishment in the Roman Empire. 
Price 63. 6d. 

London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 








Price 2s, 6d. 


HE CLASS READING-BOOK. By GrorcEz 
LUDLOW, Master in Christ’s Hospital. 


Also, 
ABBOTT’S READER. Price 3s. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 





Price 33. 6d, 
te? of s FATHER with his 
Also, price 28. 64. 

FIRST SUNDAYS at CHURCH. By Rev. 


J. E. RIDDL 
coe John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 








This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


HE INSPIRATION of HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE. FIVE SERMONS mre! ar bef ore the University 
of Cambridge in yehe Month of December, 1855 
the Rev. LORD ARTHUR HE RVEY, MA. 
Rector of Ickworth with Horringer. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: T. Hatchard, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 25s. 


ECTURES on the HISTORY of ANCIENT 
PHILOSOPHY. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER, M.A. 
Late pose? of — hor, MSs. in the University of Dublin. 
Edited the with Notes, by WILLIAM 
TiePWoRTH THOM PSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. 








This day is published, crown Svo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
during the REFORMATIO 
By CHARLES H MRDW ICK, M.A. 
Fellow of St. Catharine’s Hall, Divinity Lecturer at King "s College, 
and Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 
This is part of a Series of TmroLocicaL MANUALS now in progres: 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. 








This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 


FYE SERMONS preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cossbr ieee in the — of November, 1855, 
By CHARLES RRY, D.D., Bishop of Melbourne, 
Formerly Fellow Ai, Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. 








4th edition, price 10s. 6d. 


(THE METHOD of the DIVINE GOVERN- 
MENT, PHYSICAL and MORAL, 
By JAMES M'‘COSH, LL. 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics t in the - s University 
or ireian 

This edition has been subjected to a thorough revision, and new 
discussions, physical and moral, with important bearings upon 
the philosophy and theology of the age, have been added. 

a nd & Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

ondon. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘ CURIOSITIES 
OF LONDON.’ 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s, 6d. cloth, 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
familiarly explained. A Book for Old and Young. By 
JOHN TIMBs, F.8.A 


By the same Author, Third Thousand, 


CURIOSITIES OF LONDON; with nearly 
Fifty Years’ Personal Recollections. With a Portrait. 800 
closely-printed pages. 148. 

David Bogue, Fleet- street. 





This day is published, in 8yo, . cloth, price 58, 


JPSNOLOGICAL and PHILOLOGICAL 


ES 
By JAMES KENNE DY, Esq. LL.B. 

Late Her Majesty ’s Judge in the Mixed ¢ ourt at Havanna, 
Contents. 
1. Probable Origin of the Ameri 
2. Le ET of the supposed Los f Israel. 

3. The Ancient Languages of er r ance and Sp vain, 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 





Tnd 








THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


OUR OWN STORY. BY SELINA BUNBURY, 


Authorof ‘ Life in Sweden,’ &c. 


THE LADY of FASHION. By OLIVE HASTINGS. By Mrs. 


the AUTHOR of ‘THE HISTORY of a FLIRT,’ &c. PARRY 
3 vols. | “Very agreeable reading.”—Examiner. 


“ This novel, by the authoress of * The Flirt,’ exhibits in a still 
LAURA GAY. 2 vols. 


more eminent ‘degree the same talent which marked the earlier pro- | 
ductions of the writer. It is characterized by the same healthiness 
** A brilliant and animated novel.” —Post. 
‘RACHEL GRAY. By Miss 


of tone, the same delicate sense of humour, the same nice discri- 
KAVANAGH. 1 vol. 


mination of character, and the same skilfulmess in the treatment | 
of the subject. The incidents of the story are told with so much | 
** A charming and touching story.” —Atheneum. 


spirit and worked out with such lifelike truth, that the —s 
never flags.”— Chronicle, 


MADELINE CLARE. By Col- 


BURN MAYNE, Esq. 3 vols. (Next = ) 
Hurst & Buackert, Publishers, Successors to Prin Colburn, 138, Great Marlborough-street. 





in Ten Monthly Volumes of 540 pages, feap. 8vo. size, price 6s. each, 


THE 


DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


The Zext completely Revised, with Notes and various Readings, by SAMUEL WELLER SINGER, 
F.S.A. The A of the Poet, and a Critical Essay on each Play, by WILLIAM WATKISS 
LLOYD, M.R.S 
This Edition was ol announced by the late Mr. Pickering. It is printed at the Chiswick Press, in the same 
size and style as the Aldine Poets issued by him, and will be found worthy to rank with his most tasteful productions. 
The First Volume contains a Portrait of Shakspeare ; and each Title-page is illustrated with a Vignette, drawn by 
SToTHARD and engraved by THompPsoN, not before published. 


x»* Also, A LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 
Pickering’s crown 8vo. Classics, price 42. 10s. 


** Of Mr. Singer's fitness for the task of editing Shakspeare, by long preliminary study, by thorough acquaintance 
with the nature and genius of our language, and by his intimate familiarity with the writers of the Elizabethan period, 
the columns of Notes and Queries have exhibited so many and such unquestionable proofs, as to render further evidence 
upon the subject uncalled for, if not impertinent....There it no question that he has produced an edition of Shakspeare 
of great value—one by which he will long be honourably remembered—one which must hereafter be consulted by every 
student of our immortal poet.”—Notes and Queries. 


London: Bett & Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
MISS FERRIER’S ‘MARRIAGE,’ price ls. 6d. 


Author of ‘THE INHERITANCE,’ just published in this Series, price 1s. 6d. 

*,* These two popular works have been revised and re-arranged for ‘ THE PARLOUR LIBRARY’ 
Extract from Sir Walter Scott's * Legend of Montrose.’—* I retire from the field, conscious that there remains behind 
not only a large harvest, but labourers capable of gathering it in. More than one writer has of late displayed talents of 
this description; and if the present author, himself a phantom, may be permitted to distinguish a brother, or perhaps a 
sister, shadow, he would mention in particular the Author of the lively work entitled ‘ MARRIAGE.’’ 


Now publishing, 


sities in 10 vols., uniform with Mr. 





(ready), 


New Editions, now ready in this Series :— 


Stuart of Dunleath, by Hon. Mrs. Norton. Hunter’s Feast, by Mayne Reid. 
Mary of Burgundy, by G. P. R. James. False Heir, by G. P. R. James. 
Forest Days, by G. P, R. James. Memoirs of a Physician, by Dumas. 
Queen’s Necklace, by A. Dumas. Monthly Nurse, by Mrs. Downing. 
Margaret Catchpole, by Cobbold. Country Stories, by Miss Mitford. 


London: THomas Hopeson, 13, Paternoster-row. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


R. WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW WORE. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


AFTER DARK. BY WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of ‘Basil,’ ‘ Hide and Seek,’ &c. 











Just published in 2 vols. 


AMBERHILL. BY A. J. BARROWCLIFFE. 


poverty if he resigns his living....The story is told’ with 
| great energy and some eloquence. »__ Atheneum. 

«* ¢ Amberhill’ appears to be intended as a lesson against 
weakness of character, over-lust of wealth, and disregard of 


** There is great power in ‘ Amberhill,’ and its faults are 
forgotten in the sustained excitement of the narrative. 
There are in the book some of the shrewdest sketches of | 
character we have ever met with. Had Dickens and Miss 


Austen laid their heads together, they could not have pro- 
duced a more natural character than that of Mr. Bannister. 
If we suppose the story to be the work of an artist, the | 
leading characters to be imagined, and her whole career | 
from first to last to be shaped by design, we must regard it | 
as a wonderful work of creative genius.’—Press. 

**There is talent and vigour about this work: we wel- 
come it, in spite of the morbid and painful interest of the 
story. A clergyman of the Church of England has imperious 
doubts upon some of the fundamental. points of the creed | 
he has sworn to maintain, and the story hinges upon the 
struggle between his sense of rectitude and his dread of | 





religion. The writer has one great quality for fiction) that 
of commanding the attention of the reader.’—Spectator. 
“Many of the incidents of the tale are wild, and will 
| please those who dislike the insipidity of ordinary domestic 
novels. The reader cannot fail to become interested jin the 
| fortunes of the passionate and warm-hearted Lillian.” 
Literary Gazette. 

‘¢ This is a striking and remarkable story, ‘with ‘great 
originality of plot and vivid delineation of character, drawn 
by a vigorous hand. The style is earnest and often eloquent, 
the characters are distinctly drawn, and the interest un- 
flagging.” —Sun. 


London: SmitH, ELDER & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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NEW WORK BY MR. READE. 
Just-published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5a. cloth, 
AN IN PARADISE: A Poem in Six 
ooks. With L rical Poems. By JOHN EDMUND 
SukDE hates ot ® Italy? * Revelations of Life,’ &c. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


THE WAR WITH RUSSIA IN THE PACIFIC. 
Just published, in post 8vo. with Chart, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
Nas on the late EXPEDITION against 
the RUSSIAN SETTLEMENTS in EASTERN SIBERIA, 
andofa VISIT to JAPAN and to the SHORES of TAKT AKY 
and of the SEA of “OKHOTSK. By Captain BERNARD WHIT- 
TINGHAM, Royal Engineers. 

“ The best exposition of the meaning of the treaty lately ratified 
between this ec ountry and Japan is to be found in this volume of 
Capt. Whittingham’s, which, though brief, is very full of infor- 
mation.”—Examiner. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








A New Edition, in 2 vols, Svo. with 6 Maps, price 638. 


ro GEOGRAPHICAL, STA- 

TISTICAL, and HISTORICAL DICTIONARY of the 
WORLD, 

“The present is an improved edition, with additional infor- 
mation, made necessary by late changes.... The articles Australia, 
Russia, and Turkey, with others of less importance, have been 
re-written....The present improved edition will be ponents to 
all readers of newspapers, who now meet for the first time with 
the names of numerous places i in the East of Europe, especially in 
those great empires of which in my edition the description has 
been entirely re-written.”—Economt. 

London: Longman, Brown, Ricaea and Longmans. 





The Sth Edition, complete in 1 vol. uniform with Moore’s and 
Southey’s Poetical v Yorks, with 26 Woodcut Llustrations from 
Designs by Smirke, Howard, &c. price 21, 

OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE: 
in which nothing is added to the Original Text; but those 

Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety 

be read aloud ina Fami 

“ We are of opinion that it requires nothing more than a notice 
to bring this very meritorious publication into general circu- 
lation. inburgh Review. 


Also, a Pocket Edition (with the same Illustra- 
tions,) 6 vols. feap. 8vo. price 58. each. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In feap. 8vo. price 10s. each, cloth ; 12, roan; or 12s. 6d. calf, 


AUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 
HISTORY; or, a POPULAR DICTIONARY of ANI- 
MATED NATURE: ’ in which the Zovlogical Characteristics 
that distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species, are 
combined with a variety of interesting Information illustrative 
of the Habits, Instincts, and general Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom, witha 8 yllabus of Practical Taxidermy, and a Glossa- 
rial Appendix. A New Edition, with Corrections. 

New Editions, uniform in size, and price 108, each, 
MAUNDER’s HISTORICAL TREASURY ; 
MAUNDER’sBIOGRAPHICALTREASURY; 
MAUNDER’s TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE; 
SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 53, cloth, 


vee Gs RECREATIONS ; or, Samples 
ecture Room, Edited the Rev. JOHN 
HA MPDEN GORNEY M.A., Rector of Oy the *s, Marylebone 


List or Lectures, 
English Deseriafive Poetry . By the Rev. H. Alford. 
Recollections of St Petersburg ,, the.Rev, C. M. Birrell. 
Sir Thomas More ............++ 9. C. Buxton, fo 
The Fall of Mexico ............ 5, the Rev. J. H.G 
The Starry Heavens sees the Rev. Ft a r Aigitiand 
The House of Commons; theo 

Struggles and Triumphs...... ,, G. K. Rigsenia.. Esq. 
John Bunyan .......005 coveeee » the Rey. ose. 

The Reformation .......... » the Rev. - B ae. 

“The Lecturers were able ae thoughtful Clergymen; the sub- 
jects are well chosen; and they form really what they profess to 
form, Evening Resreations, which will be enjoyed by many 
families.”—Ezaminer. 

By the Rev. J. H. GURNEY, lately published, in feap. Svo. 68. 


ST. LOUIS and HENRI IV. ; being a Second 
Series of * Historical Sketches.’ 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


DE LA RIVE’S WORK ON ELECTRICITY. 
Now ready, Vol. IL. in 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 28% 


TREATISE on ELECTRICITY, in Theory 
and Practice. By A. DE LA RIVE, late Professor in the 
Academy. of Geneva. Vol. I. price 18s, may still be had. 


“It is emphatically a treatise, containing both the theoretical 
and practical aspects of the science; and is so clearly written 
that even the tyro ma; i.’ it his introduction to Electricity, 
while the most accomplished eleotrician wil! tind it an invaluab é 
summary.”—Leader, 


“ This will be a standard work on Electricity when completed. 
-To all who desire to have an acquaintance with the renee 
ideas and experiments of electricians, ans, and with the theor 
practice of electricity generally, this is one of the most va mable 
as well ag most reeent sources which they can consult.”—Bwilder. 


“From such a life we are entitled to expect noble results— 
from sueh @ man we antici masterly works ; 
indeed is the treatise now before us, in which is “expounded the 
whole of what European zeal and genius have discovered up to the 
Present time in the vast and difficult science of Electricity. It 
was De la Rive’s omnes intention to complete the work in two 
volumes; but although this second volume contains upwards of 
rie %0 compact ot pares , a third has been found necessary be lete his 
le tany one who-cares-twe pins about th regret 
bite extension: fer here we haye awork which is extenairs, not 
ause the writer is diffase, but beca aoe his ee is _ex- 
haustive—not because he ill Xposition, but 
because he is a master of exposition and his matter "is at abundant. 
The ‘pages are as full of matter as an egg is full of. meat—they-are 
ded out with slack verbiage, i — — by ye oS or un- 
Recessary details... together, we 0 wor! emi- 
nantly adapted to the wants of the si student, ‘and to the instruction 
of the amateur.”—Saturday Review. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmahs. 





wid 





THE LATE ROBERT SOUTHEY’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
Just published, Vols. I. amd LI. post 8vo. price 21s, cloth, 


ELECTIONS from the LETTERS of ROBERT 
SOUTHEY, &c. Edited by his Son-in-law, the Rev. JOHN 
WOOD WAKTER, B.D., Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. To be 
completed in Four Volumes. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





On Thursday Next will be published, in 1 vol. Svo. 
with Map and Iliustrations, 
ARS 


and ERZEROUM: With the Cam- 
paigns of Prince Paskiewitch in the Years 1828 and 1829 ; 
and an Account of the Russian Conquests South of the Caucasus 
down to the Treaty of Turcoman Chie and Adriauople. By Lieu- 
tenant-General MONT SITH, of the Madras Engineers, 19 years 
attached to the Persian Embassy. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
New Edition, in 2 vole, feap, Svo. price 122, 


G2vE HALL. By a Lady, Authoress of 
*Amy Herbert,’ &. 


Works by the same Authoress, New Editions. 
GERTRUDE: a Tale. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
KATHARINE ASHTON. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s, 
LANETON PARSONAGE. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 16s. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 
THE EXPERIENCE of LIFE. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE EARL'S DAUGHTER. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 9s. 
A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. Feap. &vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 2s. 6d. 
JOURNAL kept during a SUMMER TOUR. Feap. 8vo.5s. 
AMY HERBERT. Edited by the Rev. W. Szwe.t, B.D. 
Feap. 8vo. 68. 
READINGS for EVERY DAY in LENT: Compiled from 
the Writings of Bishop Jeremy Tay.or. Feap. 8vo. 53. 
READINGS preparatory to CONFIRMA ae fom 
Writers of the Early and of the English Church. 5s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Brown »Green, and Longmans. 


“THE ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES INTERPRETED “AND 
PLIED. 


Lately sient in 8vo. price 8. 6d. cloth, 


EBREW POLITIOS in the TIMES of 
SARGON and SENNACHERIB: An Inquiry into the 
Historical Meaning and Purpose of the Prophecies of Isaiah, 
with some Notice of their heart s on the 2 - Political Life 
of England. By EDWARD 8 RACHEY 
*x* This volume at toi te, aie questions 
of the authorship of the | Book of Isaiah, and its writer's own 
meaning : historically, the Jewish, and non-Jewish, records, in- 
cluding all the yet desiphered Cuneiform peseipiens. of the 
eriod : politically, the and of the Jewish 
ingdom, and the working of the former at home by alamenee 
ship and popular opinion, ponder by wars, alliances, and 
@ lessons which (applicable a all 
mankind) were deduced at tbe events of their own times by the 
prophets, whose office is illustrated by its analogies with that of 
the Greek and Roman orators, and the modern speakers, preachers, 
and writers. 
“The production of a man of 1 dent think- 
ee The historian, the nef earns coat _ ae may read it 
with advantage.”—Brilish Quarterly Review. 














By the same Author,in post 8yo. price 1s. boards, 
MIRACLES and SCIENCE. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


BUNSEN’S HIPPOLYTUS—NEW EDITION. 
Just published, in 7 vols, 8vo. priee 5!. 5% 
HRISTIANITY and MANKIND, their 
ag and PROSPECTS. By C. C.J. BUNS ON, 
D.D. D.C.L, D. Being a New. edition, corrected, remodelled, 
and extended we . ‘aippeleus and his A 
*x* This second Edition of a Hippotytas” is composed of 
Three distinct Works, which may be had separately as follows :— 
1. HIPPOLYTUS ah HIS AGE; or, the 
Beginnings and Prospects of Christianity. 2 vols. 8vo. price 308. 
2. OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY, “etied fi to Language and Religien s 8 


Contaiming an Aecount of t 2 vols. 
8vo. price 1/, 133, 


38. ANALECTA ANTE-NICAENA. 3 wile. 


“A most valuable contribution to our ecteietingn: _s cele 
tical literature.” 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Rng 











NEW EDITION OF MR. ROGERS’S ESSAYS. 
Just published, in 3 yols, foap. 8vo. price 21". 
SSAYS selected from CONTRIBUTIONS 


tothe EDINBURGH REVIEW. By HENRY ROGERS. 
Second Edition, with Additions. 


I. Biographical and Critical. | 11. — of the English Lan- 
1 Lifend sir Writings of Thomas | ;».  ploquence—The Bri- 


tish Pulpit. 
2. sade “Mar vel 
3. Luther’ Pe Correspondence en Se Saree ont Geay af 


4, Ultramontene Doubts. 
lis Right of Private Judgment. 


Ill. eee and Contro- 


racter. 
4. Life and Genius of Leibnitz. | 
5. Genius and Writings of Pas- | 


6. lapesery Ganige of of Fute- 
aracter o 
7. Genius and Writings a “Des- | 16. naeuone: or, the Oxford 
cartes, Tractarian Schools. 

17, Recent pennants of 
18. Reason and Paith—their 
Claims and Conflicts. 

a Revolution and Reform. 


II, Literary and Critical. 
8 John Locke. 
9. Sydney Smith’ ‘8 Joshanes, 
10, Strueture of English Treatment of Criminals, 
Language. 21, Prevention of Crime. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








The Second Betton, with Corrections and Additions, i in 8vo. with 
ates and Specimens, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


APER and PAPER-MAKING, ANCIENT 
and MODERN. By RICHARD HEKRING. With an 
lutroduction by a Rey. George Cro.y, LL.D, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





New Edition, in S8vo. with Plate and W oodcuts, price 1vs. 6d, 
RRESEARCHES on LIGHT in its CHEMI- 
CAL RELATIONS; emb ee za Co ek nm of 
Photographic Processes. By ROBERT HU . E.R ‘Ss. 4 & t_ 
of Physics in the Metropolitan Scho ~ of S aoa Pann Edition, 

thoroughly revised, with extensive Addition 


London: Longman, Brown, Greer, and Longmans. 


SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE’S NEW WORK. 

The Third Ldition, revised, in feap. 8vo. price 5s, 

SYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, in a Series 

of Essays intended to illustrate the Influence of the Physical 
Organization on the 4 ex ulties. By Sir BENJAMIN (¢ 

BRODIE, Bart., D.C.1., V.V.1L8., Corresponding Member of the 

Institute of Franc ce, &e. 
London: Longman, Drown, Green, and Longmans, 


ANNESLEY ON THE DISEASES OF INDIA, 
The 7s Fdition, with Port ait of the Author, and Memoir by 
Y. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S A.; in 8vo, price 148, cloth, 
ESE ARCHES into the CAUSES, NATURE, 
and T wey NT of the more prevalent DISEASES of 
int A. pend ey WARM CLIMATES generally. By Sir J, AN- 
NESLEY, F.K.S,, late Surgeou to the Madras General Hospital. 
pon Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
MOSELEY'’S ENGINEERING AND MECHANICS, 
New Edition, corrected, in Syo. with Woodeuts, price 248. 
HE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES of EN- 
NEERING and ARC HITECLIURE, By the Rey. 
HENRY MOSELEY, M.A., F.R.S, 
By the same Author, Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo. 88. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of PRACTICAL ME- 
CHANICS., 
Ten?on: Tongman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
DR. ALFRED TAYLOR AND DR. OWEN REES, 
New Edition, in 2 vols. Svo. with Du peanens Woodcuts, price 
3l. 14 . IL 


148. cloth; or separately, Vul. I. 288. ; Part I. 218, 
Part II, 248, 
EREIRA’S ELEMENTS 
MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, 
by ALFRED 8. TAYLOR, M.D., 
M.D., &c. 
*x* In this work will be found a full aecount of all the Poisons, 
their symptoms, uses and effects. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
































of MATERIA 
New E aision, edited 
&c.; and G. OWEN REES, 





In 2 vols, 8vo. with many Woodcuts, 289. 


ECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY, 
delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons of E ngland. By 
JAMES PAGET, F.R.S., lately Professor of Anatomy and Surgery 
to the College ; Assistant Surgeon and Lecturer on 1 Phyaialaee in 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
*,* The Second Volume, comprising LECTURES on TU- 
MUURS, may be had separately, price 16s. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In feap. 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 7s, 6d cloth, 


ROFESSOR BRANDE’S LECTURES on 
the ARTS corre, with ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
APPLIED to MANUFACTURES, including Dyeing, Eicasuton, 
Calico-Printing, Sugar-Manufacture, the Preservation of W ood 
Tanning, &c., delivered before the Members of the Royal Ineti- 
tution. Asseneet by permission from the Lecturer’s Notes by 
SCOPFERN, 


By a same Editor, in feap. 8vo. price 5a, 6d. 


Professor FARADAY’S LECTURES on the 
NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and L 


New Edition, in 4to. with 33 Plates and 349 Woodcuts, 278, 


TREATISE on the STEAM-ENGINE, in 

its Application to a. Mills, Steam N avigation. and 

Railways. By the ARTISAN CLUB. Edited by JOHN BOURNE, 

C.E., Author of *A Treatise on the Screw Propeller,’ price 388. ; 

and ofa * Catechism of the Steam Engine, —of which a thoroughly 
revised Edition is nearly ready. 

“The great merit of the present work is the vast quantity of 
information which it affords as to details of construction. In this 
respect it seems unrivalled..... It contains a vast store of invalu- 
able facts.”— Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











NEW EDITION OF OWEN’s LECTURES ON 
INVERTEBRATA. 
In 8vo. with 235 Woodcuts, price 21s. cloth, 
ECTURES on the COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATE 

NIMALS, nee at the Royal College of Surgeons. By 
RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S., Hunterian Professor to the College. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 

Also, in 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 14a. 

Professor OWEN’S LECTURES on the COM- 
PARKATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTE- 
BRATE ANIMALS. Part L—Fisues. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF THOMSON’S 
CONSPECTUS, 
With the New Pharmacopeias incorporated, 
A New Edition, i- pone. 5s. 6d. cloth; or in roan with tuck and 
It edges as a pocket- -book, 68. 
HOMSON’S CONSPECTUS of the PHAR- 
MACOP@IAS. Sixteenth Edition, revised throughout and 
corrected: containing vad ae Alterations and Additions of the 
New Lond: om Pharmaco a copious Appendix. Edi 
by Dr. EDMUND LI OVD. binkEDT. F.R.C.P. Lond., Physi- 
cian to the City of London Hospital for Diseases of ihe Chest, and 
Curator of the Museum of Guy’s Hospital. 
Also, in 8vo. with Woodecuts, price One Guinea, 
THOMSON’S LONDON DISPENSATORY 
Eleventh Edition, corrected by Dr, A. B. GARROD. 
London: Lengman, Broyn, Green, and Longmans, 
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New BvuBLINGTON-STREET, Feb. 23. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


z 
MEMOIRS of Mrs. FITZHERBERT, 


Bs a an Account of yee Marriage with H.R.H. the Prince of 
afterwards i <a the Fourth. By the Hon. 
CHARLES LANGDAL 8yo. (Just ready. 


Il. 


THE MONCTONS: a Novel. By 


Mrs. MOODIE, Author of * Resins it in the Bush.’ 2 vols. 
(Now ready. 


Ill, 


DIARY of the CRIMEAN WAR 


from the Lalas of the Guards to the Capture of Sebastopol. 
By FREDERICK ROBINSON, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon to the 
Fusilier Guards, 8vo. with Portrait of the Duke of Cambridge, 
Saas Miniature, with His Koyal Highness’s permission. 
(Just ready. 


IV. 


SEVASTOPOL.—OUR TENT in the 


CRIMEA, and Wanderings inside Sevastopol. By TWO 
BROTHERS. Post 8vo. with Map. 108, 6d. [Wow ready. 


Vv. 


CLARA; or, Slave Life in Europe. 
With a Preface by SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


vi. 


LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS of 


CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, Third and Concluding Volume. 
8vo. 148. (Now ready. 


VII. 


THE CROWN WARD:. a Novel. 


By ARCHIBALD BOYD, Author of ‘The Duchess,’ and ‘The 
Cardinal.’ 3 vols. [Just ready. 


—— 
VIII. 


SERMONS IN STONES; or, Scrip- 
ture Confirmed by Geology. By D. ERE, 5S vol. 2 
y. 


Ix. 


KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. 
y Dr. DORAN, Author of ‘Habits and Men,’ ‘Table Traits.’ 
Pst 8yo, 108. 6d. (Just ready. 


x. 


MEMOIRS of BRITISH GENERALS 


De NgU SEES DURING THE GREAT PENINSULAR 
WA W. COLE, H.P., 2ist Fusiliers. 2 vols. with Illus- 


Odioia. 2 (Now ready. 


xI. 


The ART of REASONING: a Deli- 


neation ofits Primary Principles. By the Rev. R. KIDD, M.A. 
Revised and approved bythe Archbishop of Dublin. Post 8vo. 
(Just ready. 


XII. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS 


of Dr. WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. 1 vol. 5s. 
[Wow ready. 


XIII. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the 


REIGN of PHILIP II. of SPAIN. Library Edition. 2 vols. 

8vo. with Portraits, 28s.—CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 

with Portraits, 12s3—CHEAP EDITION, post Syvo. 58. P 
fow ready. 


(v 
*y* This Cheap Edition is complete with all the Notes, ana Mr. 
Bentley's is the only Authorized Edition of this Work. Any 
editions of Mr. Prescott’s Works which are not published oy 


Mr. Bentley are published against the interest of the Author. 


XIV. 


of CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES and SECTS from he EARLIEST AGES of 
CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, A.M., Author 
of‘ The Early and Later Puritans.’ 2 vols. 8yo. 


HISTORY 


[Now ready. 
xv. 
The RISE and PROGRESS of the 


"ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By PROFESSOR CREASY. 
Third Edition. Post sy. 78. 6d, [Vow ready. 


‘NOTICE. 
SIR BERNARD BURKE'S PEER- 


AGE AND BARONETAGE for 1856, New Edition, 
corrected throughout to the period of publication, will 
be ready with the Magazines, February 29. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
CoLBuRN, 13, Great Marlborough-street; and to be had of 
all Booksellers. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 21s. bound, 


SCOTTISH HEROES in the Days 


of WALLACE and BRUCE. By the Rev. ALEX- 
ANDER LOW, A.M. 


poi 4 valuable addition to Scottish history.”— 
“A pleasant book has been written by Mr, ion. ow, of Of which the 
matter is sufficiently expressed in the title, "Scottish Heroes in 
the Days of Wallace and Bruce ~y ’ We have found the book very 
agreeable reading.”—Ezxamine: 

“These very interesting volumes contain the lives in extenso of 
Sir William Wallace and Robert the Bruce, and to a ceriain ex- 
tent texrmgh of _ extraordinary men who fought with them against 
Edwards I. and LI. of England, for the liberty of their country. 
Mr. Low has studied with the closest care the history of his 
country in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and he gives 
us details of the manners = habits of his countrymen that will 
be found new to a great many of our readers. The work, founded 
on historical data, well ‘authenticated, reads more like romance 
than Miss Porter's ‘Scottish Chiefs.” The volumes are fertile in 
unusual and admirable deeds,and we recommend them warmly to 
those who like to dive into the curiosities of biography and his- 
tory.”— Observer. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
CoLBuRN, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





To be had of all Booksellers. 


INTERESTING HISTORICAL 


AND 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


(a 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cuear Epition. With 
all the late Improvements, and Portraits of every Queen. 
Complete in 8 vols. price 7s. 6d. each, bound, either of which 
may be had separately. 
“A valuable contribution to historical knowledge. It contains 
a& mass of every kind of historical matter of interest which in- 
dustry and research could collect. We havederived much instruc- 
tion and entertainment from the work.”—A 


PEPYS’ DIARY. NEW and CHEAP 


STANDARD EDITIONS, with all the recent Notes and 
Emendations, are now ready. he small 8vo. in 4 vols. es 
form with Rvelyn’s * Diary,’ price 6s. each, bound; and t 
Library Edition, in 4 vols. demy 8vo. uniform with‘ ak. ‘ 
Classics,’price 78. 6d. each, bound. 


MEMOIRS of the Right Hon. 


RICHARD LALORSHEIL, with Extracts from his Speeches, 
jones ~ Conversations, &e. By TORRENS M'CULLAGH, 
sq. 2 vols. 


Mr. SHEIL’S LEGAL and POLI- 


TICAL SKETCHES, 2 vols. 21s. 


EVELYN’S DIARY. Cheap Edition. 


In 4 vols. post 8vo. price only 6s. each, bound,with Portraits. 


Madame D’ARBLAY’S DIARY and 


LETTERS. Cheap Edition, complete in 7 vols. with Por- 
traits, price 3s. each, bound. 


SKETCHES of the IRISH BAR. 


With other Literary and Political Zeng. By WILLIAM 
HENRY CURRAN, Esq. 2 vols. 


BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY. 


Part I. price 108. 6d.,.IS NOW READY, of the New and 
Improved Edition, to be completed in a Single Volume, 
uniform with the * Peerage,’ divided into Four Parts. 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of ENG- 


LAND. By MRS. EVERETT GREEN. Complete in 6 vols. 
with Portraits, 108. 6d. each. 





Also, lately published, 


THE ROMANCE of the ARIS- 


TOCRACY ; or, Anecdotical Records of DISTINGUISHED 
FAMILIES. By Sir BERNARD BURKE. A New and Re- 
vised Edition, in 3 vols. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Twetrru anp CHEAPER EpI- 
TioN; With 15 Illustrations, 68. 


SALATHIEL, the Immortal. By the 


Rev. G. CROLY, LL.D. New, Revisep anp CHEeaPeEr Epit. 
1 vol. 108. 6d. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successorsto Hznry 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 
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Now ready, with Portrait and Vignettes, 
4 vols. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each, 


THE WORKS 


OF 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


A New Edition, 
Printed from the last revised by the Author, 


Anp EpriTep, wita Notes, 


By PETER CUNNINGHAM, 
F.S.A., 
AvTHOR oF ‘THE HANDBOOK OF LONDON.’ 





“Mr. Cunningham, whose scrupulous exactness is 
generally known, has furnished the first complete 
and accurate reprint of Goldsmith. Numerous errors 
which had crept into previous editions are corrected, 
omitted passages are restored, and entire pieces have 
been added.”—Quarterly Review. 


“A library edition, well edited by Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham, and beautifully printed.”—The Times. 


“ Goldsmith in four volumes of octavo size, in type 
and paper leaving nothing to be desired. The best 
editions have been consulted, and the work gives 
evidence of careful and conscientious editing.” 
Guardian. 


“To all readers of Goldsmith, Mr. Murray’s book 
will commend itself as the edition of the works of 
this delightful writer.” —Forster’s Life of Goldsmith. 


“If Mr. Murray has shown good tact in choosing 
Goldsmith for his author, he has shown equal judg- 
ment in selecting Mr. Cunningham for his editor, 
who has long devoted himself to the history of the 
lives and writings of the poets of the past century.” 

Notes and Queries. 


“ Mr .Cunningham appears to have bestowed much 
pains in obtaining the text with the author’s last re- 
visions.”—Literary Gazette. 


“The readings of the various editions, now first 
completely marked, are extremely valuable; and for 
the first time, curious to say, all Goldsmith’s own 
notes are appended to each of his works, and properly 
distinguished from the additions subsequently made 
by editors. No other edition can compare with Mr. 
Cunningham’s.”—ZHzaminer. 


“ Avoiding the evil of superfluous annotation, Mr. 
Cunningham has not encumbered the pages with 
learned trivialities. He is an editor, not a commen- 
tator, and he does not confound these functions.” 

The Press. 


“A new edition, produced with care under the 
auspices of Peter Cunningham; and is an edition 
which attracts by its consummate elegance, and low 
price.” —Leader. 
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REVIEWS 


The Private Correspondence of Henry Clay. 
Edited by Calvin Colton, LL.D. New York, 
Barnes & Co.; London, Low & Co. 

Tue Correspondence of Clay ranges over half a 

century, and touches a remarkable variety of 

public topics. The politics of France, England, 
the Peninsula, Germany, Turkey, Greece, 

North and South America, are discussed. The 

conspiracy of Col. Burr, the nominal blockade 

of the British Islands by Bonaparte, the last 

American War, the entrance of the Allies into 

Paris, the great Peace, the Greek insurrection, 

the accession of the Emperor Nicholas, are some 

of the events treated in the earlier letters, with 
that familiarity, checked by reserve, which 
marks the private utterances of a public man 
on public affairs. Napoleon, Lafayette, Castle- 
reagh, Canning, Nicholas, and Metternich are 
among the names most conspicuous by the side 
of the well-known groups of American states- 
men,—but the Correspondence also penetrates 
into the interior of American political life, illus- 
trates in minute detail the personal qualities of 

Clay, and exposes many curious opinions con- 

cerning what may be termed the question of 

ermanent political interest to the Old and New 

Worlds. 

In the ‘Life and Times of Henry Clay,’ 
published in 1846, and, with an additional 
chapter, in 1854, Mr. Colton had already ela- 
borated a full-length portrait of the American 
statesman. Upon examining his private corre- 
spondence he discovered, however, that many 
— remained for illustration, and, we think, 

e did well to present them in the original 
form,—to exhibit Clay and his associates com- 
paring their own ideas, objects, and plans, in 
the free and friendly language of confidential 
letters. Much that the volume contains will 
have little interest for English readers, because 
the personal and party politics of the United 

States are not generally. studied on this side of 

the Atlantic. Nor has Mr. Colton invariably 

omitted pure commonplaces, imagining that 

“the entireness of Mr. Clay’s character” could 

not be presented without preserving the most 

trivial passages of his familiar correspondence. 

To European readers the opinions of an 
eminent American statesman, fearlessly ex- 
pressed, on European interests and difficulties, 
offer an original and interesting study. Clay, 
from peculiar circumstances, was brought into 
close and frequent contact with the politicians 
of the Old World. He was the Minister Pleni- 
potentiary deputed in 1814 to negotiate the 
Treaty of Peace with Great Britain. He par- 
ticipated officially in the world-wide debate 
upon the independence of Greece. He was 
considered by his party to have averted a war 
with France in 1835. He was concerned, in 
1850, in the complications with Portugal; and 
the result of his studies and his experience 
seems to have been, a suspicion of English 
policy, and a vague confidence in Russia. 

One of the first transactions in which Clay 
was concerned was the conspiracy of Col. Burr. 
Col. Burr wrote to Clay, appointing him his 
counsel, for the defence, and declaring himself 
innocent of all the charges. He undertook 
the cause, though convinced that his client’s 
acts had been of “the most daring and illegal 
kind.” In a professional sense, he had no 
choice but to accept the conduct of the case. 
From this point to the surrender of General 
Hull, in 1812, his letters are few and scanty. 
But when the war was recoiling yee 
upon America, he corresponded in a most ani- 
mated spirit with the political and military 


leaders. It was atime of doubt and fear. A 
valuable position had been lost at Mackinac, — 
an army at Detroit,—a fort at Chicago,—and, 
in the north-west, also, the loyalty of the Indian 
population. In the midst of these events, Har- 
rison wrote to Clay a letter which, of its kind, 
has never been surpassed.— 

“To remedy all these misfortunes, I have an army 
competent in numbers, and in spirit equal to any that 
Greece or Rome ever boasted of, but destitute of 
artillery, of many necessary equipments, and abso- 
lutely ignorant of every military evolution, nor have 
I but a single individual capable of assisting me in 
training them. But I beg you to believe, my dear 
sir, that this retrospect of my situation, far from 
producing despondency, produces a contrary effect, 
and I feel confident of being able to surmount them 
all.” 

Here was the spirit of a patriot. But events 
in Europe tended to peace. While the conflict 
in the New World wavered, the Duke of Ragusa 
fought his hopeless, but illustrious battle,—the 
confederated armies entered Paris —the Bour- 
bons were thrust upon a people that still hated 
the white cockade,—and Great Britain, at peace 
with France, seemed ready to turn with dilated 
forces upon America. Clay received from 
Gallatin, his correspondent in London, the 
following :— 

“You are sufficiently aware of the total change 
in our affairs produced by the late revolution, and 
by the restoration of universal peace in the Euro- 
pean world, from which we are alone excluded. A 
well-organized and large army is at once liberated 
from any European employment, and ready, together 
with a superabundant naval force, to act immediately 
against us. How ill-prepared we are to meet it ina 
proper manner no one knows better than yourself; 
but, above all, our own divisions and the hostile atti- 
tude of the Eastern States give room to apprehend 
that a continuance of the war might prove vitally 
fatal to the United States.” 

This was a clear and politic view. Similar 
considerations, no doubt, had weight in the 
American Cabinet. They were strengthened 
by a corroborative letter from Paris.— 

“From what I have lately discovered of the 
councils of this nation, and of the temper of the 
principal maritime states of Europe, I am inclined 
to believe that the time at which they may be dis- 
posed to oppose the maritime usurpations of our 
enemy, will be more distant than I had previously 
imagined. At all events, I am fearful that it will be 
more distant than we shall be disposed to prosecute 
the war, to avoid concessions which they will feel as 
severely as we shall. In the prosecution of the war, 
the great difficulty we shall have to encounter will 
be the raising of money. The war will give us 
soldiers, and point out the officers qualified to com- 
mand, but it will neither coin money, or increase our 
credit.” 

Clay was told by his correspondents that the 
Peace had inflated the arrogance of England, 
and that the Russians detested the English, 
their allies, far more than the French, their 
enemies.— 

“The Russian officers now in Paris, who have 
been in England, are highly disgusted with that 
nation.” 

In October, 1815, James Monroe, in the con- 
fidence of the President at Washington, proposed 
to Clay that he should proceed on a special 
mission to Russia. His letter is curious.— 

“Since the overthrow of France, Russia has ac- 
quired the highest degree of political importance in 
relation to these States. As a great power, friendly 
to a liberal system of neutral rights, and with whose 
dominions our commerce had become considerable, 
she held, before that event, a distinguished rark; but 
by it her weight in the general scale has been much 
augmented. Russia forms, in effect, at this time, the 
principal check on the overgrown power of England, 
on which account, and many others, it is immensely 
the interest of these States to cultivate a good under- 
standing with her sovereign. The President is de- 








sirous of confiding to you a mission to that power, 
and will be much gratified to hear that it will be 
acceptable to you. I write you now that you may 
be enabled to consider the proposition before you 
leave home, and make the necessary arrangements 
for your departure, in case you accept the trust; 
though you will not infer from this intimation that 
all due and friendly attention will not be paid to 
your convenience as to the time.” 


Clay declined the Russian mission. But 
though, from his participation in the Anglo- 
American Treaty of Peace, he made several 
English friends, and had from them very liberal 
— of English policy, he seems never 
to have mitigated his jealousy of British influ- 
ence. Lafayette’s letters may have had some 
effect in giving intensity to this feeling. In 
1822, he said,— 

‘Old Governments, England particularly, employ 
a great deal of cunning in fomenting divisions among 
the nations, and in every nation among the parties, 
nay, the individuals who enlist in the cause of man- 
kind. Their friendship is almost as bad as their 
enmity. The British papers, Whig and Tory, seem 
to vie in recommending an intervention, under the 
form of protection, in the affairs of this very Greece 
against whom Great Britain and Austria have acted 
so cruel and dishonourable a part. How happy 
should I be to see an American squadron in those 
seas! The American flag should be the natural, 
disinterested protector for the Grecian confederacy. 
Should the Ottoman navy prove impertinent, it 
might be crushed at once.” 

This was exactly consistent with the flippant 
vigour of Lafayette. Clay himself believed that 
a state of warfare in Europe was, temporarily, 
of advantage to America. Referring to the 
influence of the Federal administration upon 
manufacture and agriculture, he remarks :— 

“When the government was first adopted, we 
had no interior. Our population was inclosed be- 
tween the sea and the mountains which run parallel 
to it. Since then the west part of your State [ Vir- 
ginia], the western parts of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and all the Western States, have been 
settled. The wars of Europe consumed all the 
surplus produce on both sides of the mountains. 
Those wars have terminated, and emigration has 
ceased. We find ourselves annually in possession 
of an immense surplus, There is no market for it 
abroad; there is none at home. If there were a 
foreign market, before we, in the interior, could reach 
it, the intervening population would have supplied 
it. There can be no foreign market adequate to the 
consumption of the vast and growing surplus of the 
produce of our agriculture. We must, then, have 
a home market. Some of us must cultivate; some 
fabricate. And we must have reasonable protection 
against the machinations of foreign powers. On the 
sea-board you want a navy, fortifications, protection, 
foreign commerce. In the interior we want internal 
improvements, home manufactures,” 

The “ machinations” obviously are those of 
England. However, his English friendships 
could not fail, in some degree, to soften these 
views. He had known the liberal and intellec- 
tual Mackintosh; in 1824, he entertained Lord 
Stanley and three other English gentlemen 
travelling in the States. But his predilections 
were generally anti-British. He declined a 
mission to London, as he had declined a mission 
to St. Petersburgh. Perhaps the coldness and 
formalism of our insular manners repelled him. 
He abhorred the affectations of dignity. Once, 
when insulted by a “young gentleman,” who 
declined to shake hands with him, he conceived 
immediately that the ‘‘ young gentleman” “had 
some cutaneous disease,’’ the infection of which 
he was unwilling to spread. 

One of the great aims of Clay’s life was to 
push the influence of America into Europe, and 
to exclude the influence of Europe from Ame- 
rica. He desired a squadron to be sent to the 
Mediterranean, and a Republic to be established 
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in Brazil. ‘I cannot be easy,” he said, “ until 
the throne of Brazil is no more,’’—for at that 
hybrid Court he knew that foreign intrigue, and 
not areal Brazilian policy, must prevail. When 
Canning, in the House of Commons, asserted 
for England the credit of recognizing the South 
American Republics, Lafayette wrote :— 

“Tt is well understood between all Governments 
in Europe, that a general commotion might carry 
them on a ground not very favourable to the in- 
terests of aristocracy and despotism; so that as long 
as they can keep the nations within the bounds of 
ancient institutions, or, at best, of old and new oc- 
troyed charters, they will ever ultimately find means 
to patch up every political question that may annoy 
European slumbers.” 

And Richard Bush, writing from Wash- 
ington :— 

“Without our acknowledgment, England would 
not have taken the step to this day. This is my 
belief. I give Mr. Canning no credit for the part he 
acted. It was forced upon him by our lead, which 
he never had the magnanimity to avow, but strove to 
claim all the merit for England, or rather for himself. 
He esteems civil and political liberty no more than 
Lord Londonderry did, though circumstances have 
made him appear to be somewhat more their cham- 
pion. That our public should be inclined to rejoice 
at Mr. Canning’s present triumph, is, I think, the 
effect of his character not being understood among 
us. Certainly, as regards the United States, he has 
been, of all British statesmen, the least disposed to 
do us justice ; yes, truly, the least of any that ever we 
have had to deal with, without a single exception. 
Forgetting, if we can, all that he has said of us, let us 
take his acts; for was it not he who disavowed 
Erskine’s arrangement, which, had it been sanctioned 
in England, might have prevented a war? Was it 
not he who in 1823 infused the unfriendly tone into 
that long negotiation at London, almost refusing to 
listen to nine out of of our claims, obviously just 
as most of them were? And was it not he who, in 
1826, most abruptly closed the West India trade 
against us, upon pretexts the most unexpected and 
flimsy ?”’ 

In the sight of Richard Bush, the American 
Republics owed their recognition to the labours 
of Clay. He added :— 

“Mr. Canning never liked the United States or 
their institutions, and never will, liis Liverpool speech 
and the conclusion of his late dispatch, notwithstand- 
ing. He will watch all our steps with a sharper and 
more active jealousy than perhaps any other English 
statesman living. Of all their public men, we have 
the least to expect from him.” 

Lafayette incited him to support the grades 
of abolition of slavery, ‘‘ the cursed evil entailed 
upon America by Great Britain”; but Clay’s 
own views are thus stated in a political pre- 
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scription written by him for Mr. Calvin 
Colton,— 
“ Show the origin of slavery. Trace its introduc- 


tion to the British Government. Show how itis dis- 
posed of by the Federal Constitution. That it is left 
exclusively to the States, except in regard to fugitives, 
direct taxes and representation. Show that the 
agitation of the question in the free States, will first 
destroy all harmony, and finally lead to disunion. 
That the consequences of disunion—perpetual war— 
the extinction of the African race—ultimate military 
despotism. But the great aim and object of your 
Tract should be to arouse the Jabouring classes in the 
free States against Abolition. Depict the conse- 
quences to them of immediate abolition. The slaves 
being free, would be dispersed throughout the Union; 
they would enter into competition with the free 
labourer; -with the American, the Irish, the German ; 
reduce his wages; be confounded with him, and 
affect his moral and social standing. And as the 
ultras go for both abolition and amalgamation, show 
that their object is to unite, in marriage, the labouring 
white man, and the labouring black man, and to reduce 
the white labouring man to the despised and degraded 
condition of the black man. I would show their 
Opposition to colonization. Show its humane, reli- 
gious and patriotic aim. That they are to separate 
those whom God has separated. Why do the 


Abolitionists oppose colonization? To keep and 
amalgamate together the two races, in violation of 
| God’s will, and to keep the blacks here, that they 
| may interfere with, degrade, and debase the labouring 
whites, Show that the British nation is co-operating 
with the Abolitionists, for the purpose of dissolving 
the Union, the World’s Convention, &c.” 

With these views he combined an over- 
powering love of political liberty.— 

“ T have received several copies of the new edition 
of Algernon Sidney, sent me by Mr. White. I wish 
that the principles which they so eloquently illustrate 
and establish could be everywhere diffused.” 

He had little respect for family traditions. 
Questioned by Mr. Colton, he replies :— 

* All that I know, in the general, is that they came 
from England to the colony of Virginia, some time 
after its establishment, and settled, I believe, on the 
south side of James River. The descendants of the 
original stock are very numerous, and much dispersed, 
many of them residing in Virginia and Kentucky. A 
branch or branches of the family remained in England, 
and among their descendants was Mr. J. Clay, 
recently quite a distinguished member of the British 
House of Commons. My maternal ancestors also 
came from England, and settled in Hanover county, 
Virginia, about the beginning of the last century. 
George Hudson, my maternal grandfather, died abou 
the year 1770, in that county.” 

We have considered this Correspondence 
chiefly as it exhibits the personal views of Mr. 
Clay on subjects of European interest. Nearly 
all the letters refer to political topics. But they 
bear for the most part a purely American 
impress, and are thus removed beyond the usual 
limits of English discussion. 





The Natural History of Dee-side and Brae- 
mar. By the late William Macgillivray, M.D. 
Edited by Edwin Lankester, M.D. Printed 
for Private Circulation. 

Sryce the time when Gilbert White earned for 
himself, by the publication of his fascinating 
book, the praise of having contributed more to 
the pure enjoyment of his countrymen than 
perhaps any other naturalist that ever lived, 
the occasional publication of the natural history 
of particular localities, whether of parishes or 
of larger districts, has been received with more 
or less, but always with considerable, interest 
by the cultivators of kindred studies. But on 
no previous occasion has there arisen a similar 
claim upon our consideration and respect, as 
in the appearance of the work which will now 
briefly occupy our attention. Itis not intended to 
institute any comparison of this work with former 
works of similar design, nor to seek for points 
of resemblance or discrepancy between the 
natural products of the different localities sub- 
jected to examination, nor to question the com- 
| parative merits of the medium through which 
| they have been made known. Independent of 
|all such considerations, the work before us 
| stands single amongst the whole natural-history 
literature of our country. Its history is simply 
as follows :— 

In the year 1850 the late Prof. Macgillivray 
made his final excursion through that portion 
of Aberdeenshire which forms the district of 
Dee-side and Braemar. He had, as he informs 
us, repeatedly traversed the same tract, and 
now completed in MS. the description of the 
district, including the characters of its soil and 
climate, the beauties of its scenery, the statistics 
of its industrial products, the peculiarities of its 
geological formation, and the most interesting 
points of its zoology and botany. Within the 
limits of this beautiful locality, attractive as it 
is in all the relations above alluded to, lies the 
favoured northern retreat of our Sovereign, the 
centre of the Highland sports of her Royal Con- 
sort. 

The MS. of the work was only just com- 











pleted, when the death of the author oc- 
curred, and would probably have deprived the 
world of an amusing and instructive book, but 
for a graceful and gracious act of the Queen, 
who, with the combined motive of benefitin 
the widow of a worthy man and an ascompilihed 
and useful naturalist, and, at the same time, 
of communicating to every British cultivator of 
science the results of his labours, purchased 
the MS., which has now been printed by Her 
Majesty’s command, and, to complete the act 
of royal munificence, copies have been liberally 
and extensively presented to naturalists per- 
sonally, and to the public libraries of the nation 
by H.R.H. the Prince Consort. It is unneces- 
sary for us to dwell at any length upon an action 
so becoming the Royal mind. It will be uni- 
versally and highly appreciated by the scientific 
men of the country. 





Of the work itself we are enabled to speak 
in terms of commendation; and we say with 
great — that it is worthy of its his- 
tory. Poor Macgillivray possessed every qua- 
| lification for the production of such a book, and 
| it bears the marks of his acknowledged talent, 
| acquirements and taste. The duties of Editor 
| have been well fulfilled by Dr. Lankester, to 
whom the task was confided. The illustrations 
consist of fourteen views, of which three are 
from the pencil of Viscountess Canning, and the 
others chiefly from the pencils of Dr. and Miss 
Macgillivray. There are two excellent maps, 
of which it is sufficient to say that they are ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Keith Johnston. 

The intent and scope of the author in pre- 
paring for and carrying out his labour, will be 
best seen by the Preface, which, as affording 
also a fair and pleasing example of his style, 
and an insight into the general tenor of his 
thoughts and feelings, we give entire.— 


“The romance of old Scotland is gone, and for 
ever. The quiet waters of our sequestered lakes are 
agitated by the paddles of the steamer ; carriages 
roll along our mountain valleys. The sounds of war 
have long ceased to be heard in the land. In such 
a state of things, a journey to the central highlands 
of Braemar is not necessarily attended with peril; 
and if the traveller is of a romantic turn, he must, 
to gratify his taste, put himself into positions of 
danger, and subject himself to fatigues and hard- 
ships which, if he be a naturalist, he may easily do 
without becoming liable to the charge of eccentricity. 
In the autumn of 1850 I performed such a journey 
—not for the first time. I had in view to examine 
the geological structure of Braemar, its alpine vege- 
tation, and, to a certain extent, its zoology. Neces- 
sarily connected with these subjects are many others, 
to which some attention may also be paid. There 
were many reasons why I should present an account 
of observations made on the journey to the public. 
But the narrative which I offer requires no other 
prospectus than that to be found in the Table of 
Contents. When I consider what acuteness of in- 
tellect, what play of imagination, what aptness of 
illustration, what beauty of style, what force, and 
point, and polish, are displayed even in our most 
ordinary popular journals, I feel as if I ought to 
despair of rendering a narrative so unsusceptible 
of embellishment as that of the simple journey of 
a pedestrian naturalist through a very peaceful 
tract of Scotland, interesting to a fastidious public, 
or instructive to persons conversant with objects of 
like nature to those which I should have to present 
to their view. But when I reflect that not the won- 
derful, nor the fanciful, nor the beautiful, are 
the exclusively useful, and that a single-minded 
man may by a right use of his eyes, anywhere that 
the sun shines, and the winds blow, and the rains fall, 
find abundant matter for observation and instruction, 
I am encouraged to think that a selection of objects 
seen on such a journey may be so presented as to 
afford considerable pleasure to those who may not 
have like opportunities of looking upon nature, or 
who may not choose to undergo the fatigues necessary 





for such an enterprise. They who would not them- 
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selves willingly scramble up the corry of Cairn Toul, 
or traverse the stony ridges of the Braeriach,may yet be 
pleased with viewing scenes, in the actualities of which 
a naturalist delights, reflected in a mirror, not uni- 
formly lucid, it may be, but neither exaggerated nor 
distorted. The world is everywhere replete, not only 
with wonders to exercise the imagination, but with 
truths to improve the judgment. Even on the border 
of the most frequented paths are many things tra- 
vellers have passed by unheeded or unexamined ; 
and if the valley of the Dee has many a time been 
traversed by the wise and the learned, the man of 
science and the man of wit, the poet, the painter, and 
the tourist, it is equally instructive to the naturalist, 
who ought in his own person to represent all these 
characters. Not hopeless, then, of some degree of 
success, I undertake a survey of this tract.” 

We are tempted to quote the following pas- 
sage, as an example of the spirit in which the 
study of nature should be pursued; and now 
that the writer has been removed from this 
passing scene of his pleasures and trials, it is a 
source of melancholy gratification to witness 
how much his favourite pursuits had to do in 
preparing his mind for the great change which 
was then so near.— 

“Our object in examining the stone, the rock, the 
lichen, the moss, the flower, the fruit, the insect, the 
bird, or the quadruped, is to exercise our faculties by 
learning how beautifully, and with what wisdom all 
things have been constructed, how wonderfully they 
are formed with relation to each other, and how 
manifestly they display a power of which we could 
form no conception were we not to attend to its 
working asexhibited by them. It is true, we cannot 
fully comprehend the complicated relations of the 
most common objects, much less understand the 
ordination of the universe, or even of our own world ; 
but we labour in hope; we are studying, some of us, 
no doubt very superficially—others more profoundly 
—the works of the Deity, and the more progress we 
make, the more we glorify Him by an intelligent, 
not a vague, admiration. There are some who aim 
at the knowledge of general laws, some who seek 
simple facts. Both parties will find enough to 
engage their faculties, and neither will do the work 
of the other efficiently. There is no reason why one 
should despise the other. Contempt of anything 
but vice indicates an unsound mind, a defective 
judgment, an ignorance of the relations which men 
have to each other, and to their Creator, an undue 
self-estimation and a contempt of the rights of other 
men. He who measures the orbit of a comet has 
not, therefore, higher faculties than he who examines 
the cytoblast of a fungus; and there is far more to be 
seen by us in a beetle than in a planet—upon that 
granite mountain opposite, at the distance of nine or 
ten miles, than in the sun and the moon and the 
stars.” 

It would obviously be impossible to give any- 
thing like a satisfactory abstract of the contents 
of this work. It will, we doubt not, lead many 
a naturalist to direct his steps to the same 
ground which has afforded such results to their 
predecessor. The list of natural productions 
found by him, is, perhaps, more than ordinarily 
large and interesting; and the botany of this 
portion of the northern section of the kingdom 
affords an unusually rich catalogue of rare 
and curious species. With regard to the Zoo- 
logical part of the book, the most important 
portion is undoubtedly that which is added by 
the Editor as an Appendix, under the title of 
‘Notes on the Deer of Scotland.’ Information 
on this subject was sought from various au- 
thentie sources, and the whole paper constitutes 
the most complete and valuable treatise on this 
subject that has yet appeared. 





Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers, 
Cc. [Second Notice.] 

We re-open this book at the page which is de- 

voted to “‘ ever-glorious Grattan”’ (as the orator 

is styled in ‘The Irish Avatar’), and which 

records (on Grattan’s authority), how Swift's 

‘‘ Stella” was not handsome; and how the 





patriot sat disconcerted at one of Lady Crewe’s 
dinner-parties, because he discovered that he 
had unwittingly come there in his “pondering 
coat,” —with a saying or a trait or two of greater 
value.— 

“* Burke,’ observed Grattan, ‘ became at last such 
an enthusiastic admirer of kingly power, that he 
could not have slept comfortably on his pillow, if 
he had not thought that the king had a right to carry 
it off from under his head.’ * * ‘What you have 
just mentioned,’ said one of Grattan’s friends to him, 
‘is a profound secret: where could you have heard 
it?’ Grattan replied,‘ Where secrets are kept—in 
the street.’” 

The following version of Rogers’s own wish— 

Mine be a cot beside a hill— 
is in its way as characteristic as Sir Walter 
Scott’s avowed parody of that song, where,— 
in place of the original wish that 


Lucy at her wheel shall sing 
In russet gown and apron blue,— 


the Great Unknown bargained for the banish- 
ment of blue-stockings, as one element of rural 
felicity :— 

“* How I should like,’ said Grattan one day to 
me, ‘to spend my whole life ina small neat cottage ! 
I could be content with very little; I should need 
only cold meat, and bread, and beer,—and plenty 
of claret.’ ” 

—The idea of a well of Bordeaux in place of the 
Willowy brook that turns a mill, 
is capital and Irish. 

The following compliment is almost as neatly 
turned as if the Wit of St. James’s-place had 
emitted it himself; but we fancy it one of those 
old pieces of ill-nature which has enjoyed a large 
circulation among persons desirous of making 
their friends uncomfortable.— 

“Lord Shelburne could say the most provoking 
things, and yet appear quite unconscious of their 
being so. In one.of his speeches, alluding to Lord 
Carlisle, he said, ‘The noble Lord has written a 
comedy.’ ‘No,a tragedy.’—‘ Oh, I beg pardon ; I 
thought it was a comedy.’ ” 

Light is thrown, in the following anecdote, 
on capital punishments and their application in 
times not remote from ours.— 

“When I was a lad, I recollect seeing a whole 
cartful of young girls, in dresses of various colours, 
on their way to be executed at Tyburn. They had 
all been condemned, on one indictment, for having 
been concerned in (that is, perhaps, for having been 
spectators of) the burning of some houses during 
Lord George Gordon’s riots. It was quite horrible. 
—Greville was present at one of the trials conse- 
quent on those riots, and heard several boys sen- 
tenced, to their own excessive amazement, to be 
hanged. ‘Never,’ said Greville with great naiveté, 
‘did I see boys cry so.”” 

The Greville here spoken of must surely have 
been mate to the Authoress of the ‘ Ode to In- 
difference.’ His astonishment at the unmanli- 
ness of the boys who “cried so,” is as rich as 
Lady Castlecomer’s lamentation over the tutor’s 
broken leg, which was “ so inconvenient to my 
Lord Castlecomer.” 

Next we have a glimpse of Coleridge’s 

Lady nursed in pomp and pleasure— 
the fascinating Duchess of Devonshire, at whose 
eyes the dustman begged leave to light his pipe. 
Here she is, however, without her mask, and 
with the rouge off her cheeks.— 

“Gaming was the rage during her day: she in- 
dulged in it, and was made miserable by her debts. 
A taro-table was kept by Martindale, at which the 
Duchess and other high fashionables used to play. 
Sheridan said that the Duchess and Martindale had 
agreed that whatever they two won from each other 
should be sometimes double, sometimes treble, the 
sum which it was called ; and Sheridan assured me 
that he had handed the Duchess into her carriage 
when she was literally sobbing at her losses,—she 
perhaps having lost 1,500/., when it was supposed to 
be only 5007.” 

Who does not remember Scott’s cordial 





note in his ‘ Diary’ of his visit to Madame 
D’Arblay, and his record of the compliment she 
paid him, as something delicate and appetizing 
(to repeat his own illustration), served up “ by 
a neat-handed Piillis’’? According to our Editor, 
Mr. Rogers seems only to have recollected the 
stumble made by the Lady on the threshold of 
the interview.— 

“T introduced Sir Walter Scott to Madame 
D’Arblay, having taken him with me to her house. 
She had not heard that he was lame ; and when he 
limped towards a chair, she said, ‘Dear me, Sir 
Walter, I hope you have not met with an accident ?? 
He answered, ‘ An accident, madam, nearly as old 
as my birth.’ 

The following notion of retrenchment is 
droll :— 

“ Lord Ellenborough had infinite wit. When the 
income-tax was imposed, he said that Lord Kenyon 
(who was not very nice in his habits) intended, in 
consequence of it, to lay down—his pocket-hand- 
kerchief.”” 

The notes offered of Rogers’s Table-Talk 
about contemporary poets will furnish matter 
of discourse to any Disraeli of the next gene- 
ration :—supposing, that is, that in the next 
generation any scholar, gentleman and thinker 
has time to attend to the ‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture.” It is impossible to draw attention to 
them without also stating our impression, that 
the selecting Editor is often one in spirit with 
the critical Talker, and has remembered chiefly 
such distinctions and touches as were “ bitten 
in” (so etchers say) by aid of aquafortis. The 
instances of admiration and of qualification 
noted by him bear no proportion one with the 
other. The praise of Coleridge’s ‘ Love’ as 
‘exquisitely musical” will glide away from most 
readers ;—not so the following sayings and per- 
sonalities :— 

“ Coleridge spoke and wrote very disparagingly of 
Mackintosh : but Mackintosh, who had nota particle 
of envy or jealousy in his nature, did full justice, on 
all occasions, to the great powers of Coleridge. 
Southey used to say that ‘the moment any thing 
assumed the shape of a duty, Coleridge felt himself 
incapable of discharging it.’ * * In all his domestic 
relations Southey was the most amiable of men; but 
he had no general philanthropy; he was what you 
call a cold man. He was never happy except when 
reading a book or making one. Coleridge once said 
to me, ‘I can’t think of Southey, without seeing him 
either mending or using a pen.’ I spent some time 
with him at Lord Lonsdale’s, in company with 
Wordsworth and others; and while the rest of the 
party were walking about, talking, and amusing 
themselves, Southey preferred sitting solus in the 
library. ‘* How cold he is!’ was the exclamation of 
Wordsworth,—himself so joyous and communica- 
tive. * * There are passages in Wordsworth where 
I can trace his obligations to Usher’s Clio.” 


The following recollections of Byron will be 
read with avidity;—but in the case of this 
brother bard, we fancy that the humour of Ro- 
gers may be credited with some justification, 
and that the intercourse of the two poets was, 
from the first, an encounter of Diamond versus 
Diamond. 

“ Neither Moore nor myself had ever seen Byron 
when it was settled that he should dine at my house 
to meet Moore; nor was he known by sight to 
Campbell, who, happening to call upon me that 
morning, consented to join the party. I thought it 
best that I alone should be in the drawing-room when 
Byron entered it; and Moore and Campbell accord- 
ingly withdrew. Soon after his arrival, they returned ; 
and I introduced them to him severally, naming 
them as Adam named the beasts. When he sat 
down to dinner, I asked Byron if he would take 
soup? ‘No; he never took soup.’— Would he take 
some fish ?, ‘No; he never took fish."—Presently 
I asked if he would eat some mutton? ‘No; he 
never ate mutton.’—I then asked if he would take 
a glass of wine? ‘No; he never tasted wine.’ —It 
was now necessary to inquire what he did eat and 
drink ; and the answer was, ‘ Nothing but hard bis- 
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cuits and soda-water.’ Unfortunately, neither hard 
biscuits nor soda-water were at hand; and he dined 
upon potatoes bruised down on his plate and drenched 
with vinegar.—My guests stayed till very late, dis- 
cussing the merits of Walter Scott and Joanna 
Baillie.—Some days after, meeting Hobhouse, I said 
to him, ‘ How long will Lord Byron persevere in his 
present diet?’ He replied, ‘Just as long as you 
continue to notice it.I did not then know, what I 
now know to be a fact,—that Byron, after leaving 
my house, had gone to a Club in St. James’s Street, 
and eaten a hearty meat-supper. * * In those days 
at least, Byron had no readiness of reply in conversa- 
tion. If you happened to let fall any observation 
which offended him, he would say nothing at the 
time; but the offence would lie rankling in his mind ; 
and perhaps a fortnight after, he would suddenly 
come out with some very cutting remarks upon you, 
giving them as his deliberate opinions, the results of 
his experience of your character. Several women 
were in love with Byron, but none so violently as 
Lady Caroline Lamb. She absolutely besieged him. 
He showed me the first letter he received from her; 
in which she assured him that, if he was in any want 
of money, ‘all her jewels were at his service.” They 
frequently had quarrels; and more than once, on 
coming home, I have found Lady C. walking in the 
garden, and waiting for me, to beg that 1 would 
reconcile them.—When she met Byron at a party, 
she would always, if possible, return home from it 
in his carriage, and accompanied by him : I recollect 
particularly their returning to town together from 
Holland House.—But such was the insanity of her 
passion for Byron, that sometimes, when not invited 
to a party where he was to be, she would wait for 
him in the street till it was over! One night, after 
a great party at Devonshire House, to which Lady 
Caroline had not been invited, I saw her,—yes, saw 
her,—talking to Byron, with half of her body thrust 
into the carriage which he had just entered. In spite 
of all this absurdity, my firm belief is that there was 
nothing criminal between them. Byron at last was 
sick of her.. When their intimacy was at an end, 
and while she was living in the country, she burned, | 
very solemnly, on a sort of funeral pile, transcripts 
of all the letters which she had received from Byron, 
and a copy of a miniature (his portrait) which he 
had presented to her; several girls from the neigh- 
bourhood, whom she had dressed in white garments, 
dancing round the pile, and singing a song which she 
had written for the occasion, ‘ Burn, fire, burn,’ &c. 
—She was mad; and her family allowed her to do 
whatever she chose. * * I went with him to see the 
Campo Santo at Pisa. It was shown to us by a man 
who had two handsome daughters. Byron told me 
that he had in vain paid his addresses to the elder 
daughter, but that he was on the most intimate terms 
with the other. Probably there was not one syllable 
of truth in all this; for he always had the weakness 
of wishing to be thought much worse than he really 
was.—Byron, like Sir Walter Scott, was without any 
feeling for the fine arts. He accompanied me to the 
Pitti Palace at Florence; but soon growing tired of 
looking at the pictures, he sat down in a corner; 
and when I called out to him, ‘ What a noble Andrea 
del Sarto!’ the only answer I received was his mut- 
tering a passage from the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ * * 
There is a great deal of incorrect and hasty writing 
in Byron’s works; but it is overlooked in this age of 
hasty readers. For instance, 
I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and a prison on each hand. 

He meant to say, that on one hand was a palace, on 
the other a prison.” 

It has often occurred to us that a word is still 
to be said with regard to the absence of ‘ feel- 
ing for the Fine Arts’—imputed to sundry 
poets. Here it is charged on him, who wrote 
the description of the Gladiator,—and who ad- 
dressed to Canova that compliment on 

the Helen of the heart, 
which shines among votive verses with the lustre 
of a gem, and the symmetry of some rare piece 
of Greek scplpture. If feeling and connoisseur- 
ship were one, Rogers was, possibly, right; but 
this is not the case. Without feeling there can 


be no connoisseurship,—but instincts and capa- 





cities may be born in a man, which neither time 


nor crcumstance ever developes, but which are, | that I should feel highly honoured by her coming, 


therefore, none the less within him, and which 
will assert their existence, imperfectly it may be, 
but still clearly,—not at regulated times and 
before set shrines, but at junctures when fancy 
wakes and imagination aspires. Byron’s epis- 
tolary talk about painting, music, drama, (some- 
times poetry, even,) is not seldom disappointing 
—shallow—cynical—unappreciating. Possibly 
the strength and sincerity of every passion had 
been wasted out of him before he began to ob- 
serve and to talk. His ‘‘ weakness of wishing 
to seem worse than he was,” is precisely the 
humour which makes its owner recoil from all 
demands on his sympathy, and criticize all the 
raptures which rose to the lips of those with 
whom the neat and ready wording of their ad- 
miration was a matter of habitual solicitude. 
But the want of feeling or want of capacity 
here charged against Byron we do not believe 
to have been possible. He who can observe 
Nature cannot be wholly cold to Art; though 
he may not choose the best objects of worship, 
—though he may not have enthusiasm at his 
call as completely as the musical tones of a 
keyed instrument are at the bidding 6f any one 
who shall touch the keys. Byron was not alto- 
gether and always a cynic or a ay gy 2 The 
poet who described the storm on the Swiss lake 
as he did,—who wrought in verse that rich and 
musical illustration of evening, — 
Heaven is free 
From clouds, yet of all colours seems to be 
Melted in one vast iris of the West,— 

cannot have been without all “feeling for Art,” 
—though his experience was small, and his 
technical knowledge smaller. If talk concern- 
ing Art were the test of appreciation, our Table- 
talker would sometimes himself have fared badly. 
Mr. Rogers was a professed and patient con- 
noisseur, which Byron was not ; but we have 
heard Mr. Rogers do his best with eager sarcasm 
utterly to demolish the enthusiasm which musi- 
cians and amateurs round about him were ex- 
pressing for the music of Beethoven. We have 
heard him, again, anatomize the verses of certain 
living poets (owned as such), whom there is no 
need to name, with the cold and steady antipathy 
of one who will not discriminate,—and who, be- 
cause all that he loves in form and finish is not 
there, will recognize no genius whatsoever. Yet, 
were the lovers of Beethoven and the poets whom 
we will not name to stigmatize Mr. Rogers—a 
professed talker and a professing connoisseur— 
as devoid of feeling for music and poetry be- 
cause of these injustices, would they be just? 
Let the charity which we are glad to extend 
to the lettered and trained amateur be extended 
to those who have never dabbled in amateur- 
ship! We may not recognize the right of the 
latter to award special reputations, but we will 
not ‘mow them down” as deficient in a sense of 
the Beautiful because they disappoint us by not 
coming up to our mark of technical appreciation 
when and how we please. 


Let us turn to something less speculative, and 
offer an anecdote or two of the ill-starred wife 
‘‘ofthe most complete gentleman in Europe.” — 


“Dining one day with the Princess of Wales 
(Queen Caroline), I heard her say that on her first 
arrival in this country, she could speak only one word 
of English. Soon after, I mentioned that circum- 
stance to a large party ; and a discussion arose what 
English word would be most useful for a person to 
know, supposing that person’s knowledge of the lan- 
guage must be limited toasingle word. The greater 
number of the company fixed on‘ Yes.’ But Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay said that she should prefer *‘ No;’ 
because, though ‘Yes’ never meant ‘ No,‘ No’ 
very often meant * Yes.’ The Princess was very 
good-naturcd and agreeable. She once sent to me at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, to say that she was 
coming to suv with me that night. I returned word, 





but that unfortunately it was too late to make up a 
party to meet her. She came, however, bringing 
with her Sir William Drummond. * * I was to dine 
on a certain day with the Princess of Wales at Ken- 
sington, and, thinking that Ward (Lord Dudley) was 
to be of the party, I wrote to him, proposing that we 
should go together. His answer was, * Dear Rogers, 
I am not invited. The fact is, when I dined there 
last, I made several rather free jokes ; and the Prin- 
cess, taking me perhaps for a clergyman, has not 
asked me back again.’ * * She was fond of going to 
public places incog. One forenoon, she sent me a 
note to say that she wished me to accompany her 
that evening to the theatre; but I had an engage- 
ment which I did not choose to give up, and declined 
accompanying her. She took offence at this; and 
our intercourse was broken off till we met in Italy. 
I was at an inn about a stage from Milan, when I 
saw Queen Caroline's carriages in the court-yard. I 
kept myself quite close, and drew down the blinds of 
the sitting-room; but the good-natured Queen found 
out that I was there, and, coming to my window, 
knocked on it with her knuckles. In a moment we 
were the best friends possible; and there, as after- 
wards in other parts of Italy, I dined and spent the 
day with her. Indeed, I once travelled during a 
whole night in the same carriage with her and Lady 
Charlotte Campbell; when the shortness of Her 
Majesty’s legs not allowing her to rest them on the 
seat opposite, she wheeled herself round, and very 
coolly placed them on the lap of Lady Charlotte, 
who was sitting next to her.” 

Of the imperious Lady Holland, and the 
manner in which she dragooned her Lord’s 
guests, and would have herown way—no matter 
whether ‘the way”? was to possess herself of 
some secret, literary or political, or to force 
herself into some place closed to persons less 
resolute than she—we have an anecdote or two.— 

“Her delight was to conquer all difficulties that 
might oppose her will. Near Tunbridge there is (at 
least, there was) a house which no stranger was 
allowed to see. Lady Holland never ceased till she 
got permission to inspect it; and through it she 
marched in triumph, taking a train of people with 
her, even her maid. When she and Lord Holland 
were at Naples, Murat and his Queen used to have 
certain evenings appointed for receiving persons of 
distinction. Lady Holland would not go to those 
royal parties. At last Murat, who was always 
anxious to conciliate the English Government, gave 
a concert expressly in honour of Lady Holland ; and 
she had the gratification of sitting, at that concert, 
between Murat and the Queen, when, no doubt, she 
applied to them her screw,—that is, she fairly asked 
them about every thing which she wished to know. 
* * Lord Holland never ventured to ask any one to 
dinner (not even me, whom he had known so long 
and so intimately) without previously consulting 
Lady H. Shortly before his death, I called at Hol- 
land House, and found only Lady H. within, As I 
was coming out, I met Lord Holland, who said, 
‘Well, do you return to dinner?’ I answered, ‘ No; 
I have not been invited.’ ” 


Entries of a like kind may be recollected in 
Moore’s Diary. The frequenters of that Arcadia 
of Whig wit, Holland House, were somewhat 
obsequious, it may be feared, in pocketing 
slights from My Lady, which they would not 
have endured from any untitled Lydia White or 
Miss Berry, who also received the best intellec- 
tual company. They paid the Peeress off, how- 
ever, when they were without the gilded gates 
of her faéry land,—when at a distance from her 
throne, they made merry over the tremors and 
terrors which alternated with assumptions such 
as never could have been maintained save 
by the connivance of her guests’ pliancy. It 
was one of the most frequent attenders at Lady 
Holland's banquets—one, too, who “sat above 
the salt” there—who put forth the irresistible 
anecdote in caricature of her fearfulness in 
danger,—which said, that whenever a thunder- 
storm happened My Lady placed an Abigail 
before a window, dressed in her clothes, in order 
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that the lightning, if bent on striking My Lady, 
might be tricked of its game, and give Mistress 
Betty the preference!—The real story of the 
great houses, or “circles,” of London during 
the past half-century has still to be told in all 
its fullness and in all its smallness. 

We can but make room for three anecdotes 
more, which need no introduction.— 

“One day when George the Fourth was talking 
about his youthful exploits, he mentioned, with par- 
ticular satisfaction, that he had made a body of 
troops charge down the Devil’s Dyke (near Brigh- 
ton). Upon which the Duke of Wellington merely 
observed to him,‘ Very steep, sir.’ ” 

It has been said that George the Fourth 
boasted of other feats in ‘‘ the Duke’s” presence, 
—among others of his having been present at 
the Battle of Waterloo!—and that the Duke, on 
being appealed to to confirm histories so ex- 
citing, would reply, ‘J have heard your Majesty 
say so before.” 

We shall give a passage concerning George 
the Fourth’s great adversary.— 

“T'll tell you an anecdote of Napoleon, which I 
had from Talleyrand. ‘Napoleon,’ said T., ‘ was at 
Boulogne with the Army of England, when he re- 
ceived intelligence that the Austrians, under Mack, 
wereat Ulm. ‘If it had been mine to place them,” 
exclaimed Napoleon, “I should have placed them 
there.” In a moment the army was on the march, 
and he at Paris. I attended him to Strasburg. We 
were there at the house of the Frefet, and no one 
in the room but ourselves, when Napoleon was sud- 
denly seized with a fit, foaming at the mouth; he 
cried “ Fermez la porte!” and then lay senseless on 
the floor. I bolted the door. Presently, Berthier 
knocked. “On ne peut pas entrer.” Afterwards, 
the Empress knocked ; to whom I addressed the 
same words. Now, what a situation would mine 
have been, if Napoleon had died! But herecovered 
in about half an hour. Next morning, by daybreak 
he was in his carriage; and within sixty hours the 
Austrian army had capitulated.” * * ‘Did Napo- 
leon shave himself?’ I inquired. ‘ Yes,’ answered 
Talleyrand, ‘but very slowly, and conversing during 
the operation. He used to say that kings by birth 
were shaved by others, but that he who has made 
himself Roi shaves himself.’” 

Lastly, an anecdote touching George the 
Fourth’s great general.— 

“Of the Duke’s perfect coolness on the most 
trying occasions, Colonel Gurwood gave me this 
instance. He was once in great danger of being 
drowned at sea. It was bed-time, when the captain 
of the vessel came to him, and said, ‘It will soon be 
all over with us.\—‘ Very well,’ answered the Duke, 
‘then I shall not take off my boots.’ ” 

Largely as we have extracted from this book, 
there remains a store of anecdote on which every 
new literary critic will probably have his own 
special comments to make or recollections to 
add. That it is a book written for the most 
part in verjuice we have said, and said so with 
regret. Regarding its present interest, how- 
ever, there can be no question. 





Life of F. L. Jahn—[F. L. Jahn’s Leben]. By 
Dr. H. Préhle. Berlin, Drucker; London, 
Thimm. 

We have already had occasion [Athen. No. 

1427] to mention “ Father Jahn”’ as the patri- 

arch of German gymnastics, or, as he himself 

called it, ‘‘ Turnkunst.” Here is a volume dedi- 
cated exclusively to the biography of this ec- 
centric patriot, who, if more artistically treated, 
might have been made the subject of a more 
agreeable work. Gymnastics with Jahn were but 
means to an end. He was a representative of 
German nationality in the days of the French 
occupation,—an indefatigable agent in stirring 
up the minds of his countrymen against the 
foreign oppressors,—and the exercise of the body 
in the school of which he was Professor was 
deemed expedient for the formation of hardy, 





nimble Anti-Gallican soldiers. Nor was he less 
theoretical than practical. He had his dreams 
as well as his jumps and his tumbles :—he built 
up in his brain an united Germany, with an 
imaginary capital, called Teutona, on the banks 
of the Elbe, and national festivals to aid in 
giving security to the political edifice. As for 
anything French, he abominated it with an in- 
tensity unknown to any period before or after 
the first twenty years of this century. Marshes 
ought to be made deeper—mountains ought to 
be built higher—dry valleys ought to be filled 
with water—and valleys already filled ought to 
be walled up into permanent lakes,—in order 
that there may be a grand desert-district (not 
less than a degree in width) between beloved 
Germany and hateful France. Such was the 
doctrine which honest ‘‘ Father Jahn” taught 
publicly in his lectures at Berlin, in the year 
1817, where, likewise, by his assertion that no 
gentleman who had any regard for the virtue of 
his daughters would allow them to learn French, 
he gave offence to a certain military gentleman 
who had committed the crime thus severely 
condemned, and construed the allusion as 
personal. 

While the Germanism (Deutschthum) of Jahn 
helped to inspire the national spirit that ex- 
pressed itself in the formation of Liitzkow’s 
corps and a general disaffection to the supremacy 
of Napoleon, it was regarded as wholesome 
enough,—and the exertions Jahn made to in- 
fluence the minds and strengthen the bodies 
of his countrymen were eyed with favour by 
the higher powers. But when the contest 
between Teuton and Gaul was at an end, and 
the national spirit, once so serviceable, had be- 
come rather a nuisance than anything else to 
the rulers of ‘‘ Fatherland,” it was discovered 
that Jahn’s athletic tuition gave occasion to dis- 
orderly meetings, and that the gymnastic tours 
(Turnfahrten) which he set on foot were a pre- 
text for processions of a mixed kind, as distaste- 
ful to the neighbourhoods through which they 
passed as the football, with its retinue of tag- 
rag and bobtail, to the peaceful citizens of 
ancient London. The ultimate result of this 
re-action was, that the man who had not only 
been acknowledged but received a salary from 
the Prussian Government for his services to the 
rising generation found himself a prisoner in the 
fortress of Colberg.— 

In the streets of Colberg was seen a man of strange 
appearance. He wore a short black or grey coat, 
with the tail undivided, a short, upright collar, and 
a single row of buttons, fastened all the way up, and 
breeches of the same colour as the coat. He had 
nothing about his throat, but went with his neck 
hare, like a boy, his white shirt-collar being turned 
over. His gait was firm and vigorous; his aspect 
was serious and severe. A high and somewhat wrin- 
kled forehead merged in a bald place, that extended 
to the back of his head; but the back and side hair, 
which bordered on grey, hung long about his shoulders. 
His glance was penetrating, but not repelling; his 
beard was not only on his upper-lip and both his 
cheeks, but descended to his bosom. 

After many guesses on the part of the worthy 
townspeople, it turned out that the unknown 
prisoner was “ Dr. Jahn, of Berlin,—a dema- 
gogue, who excited students to disaffection 
against the Government.” Even while thus in 
durance vile, he received his-salary, and his 
family was allowed to reside with him; but he 
did not recover his liberty till the year 1825. 

That nothing disorderly lay in the theory of 
“ Father Jahn’s” gymnastic assemblages is evi- 
dent enough.— 

The discipline at the Turnplatz (place of exercise) 
was of a truly Spartan kind. The hungry were not 
allowed to partake of any food beyond salt and bread. 
Fresh water from the spring could only be fetched 
by the Turner themselves. Any one who smoked 





was excluded for a time, and he who drank a glass 
of Schnapps was never allowed to show his face again. 
If two quarrelled they were obliged to “ be-root” 
(wurzeln) one another, that is to say, Jahn gave to 
each of them a limp-root, with which they were 
compelled to fight in their linen hose. Not to 
appear cowardly, they thrashed each other to their 
heart's content, and were severely punished by the 
laughter of their comrades. 

After his imprisonment the importance of 
“Father Jahn” had ceased. He appeared at 
Frankfort in the eventful year 1848, but he felt 
like a “fish out of water,” as he sighed over 
the friends of his youth, and found that there 
was not a soul with whom he could sympathize; 
not even the poet Uhland, who would not hear 
of a revived German Emperor, and admitted 
no rank higher than that of a President. How- 
ever, he still remained true to the sentiments 
that had inspired him during the War of Libe- 
ration; and in a speech that he delivered in 
January, 1849, he declared in his old homely 
style that, ‘“‘ as there was one coachman on the 
box, one pilot at the helm, one guide to a railway- 
engine, one cook on the hearth, and one physician 
by the rich man’s bed, he wished there might 
be one hereditary emperor for Germany.” 

When we consider that Jahn’s earthly career 
extended from 1778 to 1852, that ‘he was inti- 
mately connected with every patriotic attempt 
made in Prussia to throw off the French domi- 
nion, that his introduction of gymnastics created 
a furor all over Germany, and that in deeds and 
literature he stands as a type of that strictly 
anti-cosmopolitan character which scarcely seems 
to belong to a modern age,—it will be readily 
perceived that he would make an excellent 
subject for ‘‘ Life and Times.” Dr. Préhle has 
been industrious in collecting materials; but he 
has not grouped them so as to combine amuse- 
ment with instruction. 





My Bondage and my Freedom. Part I. Life as 
a Slave. Part If. Life as a Freeman. By 
Frederick Douglass. With an Introduction 
by Dr. James M‘Cune Smith. New York 
and Auburn, Miller & Co.; London, Triibner 
& Co. 

Mr. Douglass is like Plautus:—both men 

worked under fierce constraint of a master’s 

will, and each loved and practised literature. 

The two have come to the same conclusion 

touching one particular subject, on which 

they were equally well skilled and authorized 
to speak. In much the same words the Um- 
brian and the Marylander declare that slavery 
is worse than all other human evils put 
together. ‘There was a Latin maxim, invented 
by the masters of slaves, which said that there 
was no more pleasant condition of liberty than 
slavery under the law. This definition must 
have been as unintelligible as the assurance 
made to Voltaire’s imprisoned Huron, to the 
effect that he was at perfect liberty, in a strong 
room from which there was no possibility of 
escape. The old proprietors of slaves, it may 
be observed, had, like modern owners, their own 
opinions of the respective conditions of herus 
and servus; and it was a common saying in 
every Greek and Latin family, that the hardest- 
worked slave in the house was the master him- 
self,—which was not unfrequently the case. 

Homer says truly, that the day which makes 

a slave of a man takes from him the half of 

his existence,—a maxim which is put in an 

amended form, if we remember rightly, by So- 
phocles, who observes, in nearly the same 
terms, that when a man is made a slave, he is 
unmade to the amount of half his value. 

Authors of more recent date, and those grave 

and estimable men, too, have not been wanting, 

on the other hand, in advocating the “ peculiar 
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institution.” We may cite Michaelis, who, in | 
his ‘ Commentary on the Law of Moses,’ confesses 
that he had been “often led to think that the 
establishment of slavery, as a punishment, under 
certain limitations, would prove a profitable 
plan.” Ina certain sense, this is carried out in 
our “hard labour” prisons; but Michaelis con- 
templated the enslaving of criminals in families 
willing to pay the Government for their hire. 
In a rising colony, a plan something like this 
may be tolerated for a time, but the idea of 
such a project being feasible in large communities 
is a doubly rank absurdity. One result would 
be the cheapening of the labour of honest people. 
But it isnot worth while enumerating the results, 
as society is not likely to risk them. Savory and 
Cox would, in common parlance, “ think twice”’ 
before they would engage, at the lowest rate, 
Mr. William Sykes as night porter; and the 
convict Delias of Drury Lane, even if they 
could be had for nothing, would stand little 
chance of being hired as nursery-maids in Bel- 
gravia. 

We have connected the name of Plautus with 
that of Mr. Douglass, but we might have more 
aptly connected those of Terence and the Author 
of the volume before us. The latter two were 
not only slaves, but dark-skinned also, of African 
blood. Mr. Douglass has pursued literature 
under many difficulties. A slave in America 
has no chance of finding affectionate encourage- 
ment at the hands of a master, such as Pliny ex- 
tended to Zosimus. ‘The success of our author 
is, however, all the more honourable to him. 
He has written the story of a terrible experience, 
without rancour; not only without rancour, but 
without exaggeration. The story is not alone 
marked by incidents of great interest, but it is 
told throughout with remarkable ability; and to 
the names of Andronicus, who invented dramatic 
poetry—Plautus and Terence, the playwrights 
—/Esop and Pheedrus, the fabulists—and Epic- 
tetus, the philosophic slave of an ex-slave—may 
be added that of the Author of ‘My Bondage 
and my Freedom,’ as of one who has exemplified 
how intellect itself can survive the withering 
influences of slavery. 

We leave the story to our readers. There 
are portions of it narrated with a “ picturesque 
pathos,” if we may so speak, not unworthy of 
George Sand. Asan instance of this, we would 
cite the journey performed by the author and 
his old grandmother, from Tuckahoe to Wye 
River. The aged woman was conducting the 
little born-slave, unconscious of his condition, to | 
his first experience of slave life in his own per- | 
son. The boy was suspicious and inquiring, | 
but, “‘as it was,’’ he writes, ‘‘she was helpless, | 
and she, dear woman, led me along by the | 
hand, resisting with the reserve and solemnity | 
of a priestess, all my inquiring looks to the last.”’ | 
The narrative of this journey is as touchingly | 
told as that memorable one of La Zabelle and | 
Francois le Champi, when the destitute mother | 
set out to take her child to the poor-house, but 
had not the heart to accomplish her project. 

We have said that we would leave the course 
of the story for our readers to thread for them- 
selves; and we will, accordingly, select only a | 
few samples as denoting the quality of the bushel | 
from which they are drawn. The following | 
is not without a particular interest to those | 
who study “man.” It is a portrait of one of | 
‘“ Fred's”’ masters, Capt. Thomas Auld:— | 

“ When I lived with him, I thought him incapable | 
of a nobleaction. The leading trait in his character | 
was intense selfishness, I think he was fully aware 
of this fact himself, and often tried to conceal it. | 
Capt. Auld was not a born slaveholder—not a birth- | 
right member of the slaveholding oligarchy. He was 
only a slaveholder by marriage-right ; and, of all 
slaveholders, these latter are, by far, the most exact- 
ing. There was in him all the love of domination, 














| of the ordinances of religion, generally. 


the pride of mastery, and the swagger of authority, 
but his rule lacked the vital element of consistency. 
He could be cruel; but his methods of showing it 
were cowardly, and evinced his meanness rather than 
his spirit." His commands were strong, his enforce- 
ment weak. Slaves are not insensible to the whole- 
souled characteristics of a generous, dashing slave- 
holder, who is fearless of consequences; and they 
prefer a master of this bold and daring kind—even 
with the risk of being shot down for impudence—to 
the fretful, little soul, who never uses the lash but at 
the suggestion of a love of gain. Slaves, too, readily 
distinguish between the birthright bearing of the 
original slaveholder and the assumed attitudes of the 
accidental slaveholder ; and while they cannot respect 
either, they certainly despise the latter more than the 
former.” 

Capt. Auld was a highly religious man, and 
in presence of his slaves made such public con- 
fession of his sins that the slaves themselves 
began to hope for better times, more food and 
fewer stripes. But he who had acknowledged 
that all men were equal before God, thought he 
might ‘hold his slaves and go to Heaven too.” 
He was like that imperious ‘ Lady,” who on 
reaching home after one of Dr. Bousfield’s level- 
ling sermons, in old times, at Quebec Chapel, 
rang her bell with a peal that startled all Cum- 
berland Crescent, and observed to her “ maid,” 
that although the Doctor had asserted that we 
were ‘all equal on the other side of the grave, 
she would show her servants that we were not 
so on this!” 

Mr. Douglass has a righteous indignation 
against the clerical slaveholders. Here are 
some etchings of these worthies in aqua-fortis.— 

“ Very near my new home, on an adjoining farm, 
there lived the Rev. Daniel Weeden, who was both 
pious and cruel after the real Covey pattern. Mr. 
Weeden was a local preacher of the Protestant 
Methodist persuasion, and a most zealous supporter 
This 
Weeden owned a woman called ‘Ceal,’ who was a 
standing proof of his mercilessness. Poor Ceal’s 
back, always scantily clothed, was kept literally raw, 
by the lash of this religious man and gospel minister. 
The most notoriously wicked man—so called in 
distinction from church members—could hire hands 
more easily than this brute. When sent out to find 
a home, a slave would never enter the gates of the 
preacher Weeden, while a sinful sinner needed a 
hand. Behave ill, or behave well, it was the known 
maxim of Weeden, that it is the duty of a master to 
use the lash. If, for no other reason, he contended 
that this was essential to remind a slave of his condi- 
tion, and of his master’s authority. The good slave 
must be whipped, to be kept good, and the bad slave 


| must be whipped, to be made good.” 


The Rev. Rigby Hopkins is another of these 

exemplary persons. Mr. Douglass says of him, 
that— 
“he always managed to have one or two slaves to 
whip on Monday morning, so as to start his hands 
to their work, under the inspiration of a new assurance 
on Monday, that his preaching about kindness, 
mercy, brotherly love, and the like, on Sunday, did 
not interfere with, or prevent him from establishing 
his authority, by the cowskin.’’ 

Mr. Douglass notices several other examples 
wherein daily practice was at issue with religious 
precept. He names also the exceptions to the 
rule; and he does not omit to show that even 
when his sable brethren became spiritual 
teachers themselves, they sometimes lost sight 
of the instruction of their Divine Master. The 
author, it must be understood, has made his 
escape from bondage, and is now in freedom at 
New Bedford.— 

“A coloured man and a fugitive slave happened 
to have a little quarrel, and the former was heard to 
threaten the latter with informing his master of his 
whereabouts. As soon as this threat became known, 
a notice was read from the desk of what was then the 
only coloured church in the place, stating that busi- 
ness of importance was to be then and there trans- 
acted, Special measures had been taken to secure 





the attendance of the would-be Judas, and had proved 
successful. Accordingly, at the hour appointed, the: 
people came, and the betrayer also. All the usual 
formalities of public meetings were scrupulously gone: 
through, even to the offering prayer for Divine di- 
rection in the duties of the occasion. The president 
himself performed this part of the ceremony, and I 
was told that he was unusually fervent. Yet, at the 
close of his prayer, the old man (one of the nume- 
rous family of Johnsons) rose from his knees, de- 
liberately surveyed his audience, and then said, in a 
tone of solemn resolution, ‘ Well, friends, we have 
got him here, and I would now recommend that you 
young men should just take him outside the door and 
kill him.’ With this, a large body of the congre- 
gation, who well understood the business they had 
come there to transact, made a rush at the villain, and 
doubtless would have killed him, had he not availed 
himself of an open sash, and made good his escape.’ 


In the ‘“‘ Methodist Church,” in New Bedford, 
Mr. Douglass found that even free-coloured were 
also proscribed men. He was in search of a 
“church”’ wherewith to hold membership; and 
this is what he saw when “ the Holy Sacrament 
was celebrated in the spirit of its great Founder.” 

“There were only about a half dozen coloured 
members attached to the Elm Street Church at 
this time. After the congregation was dismissed, 
these descended from the gallery, and took a seat 
against the wall most distant from the altar. Brother 
Bonney was very animated, and sung very sweetly 
‘Salvation, ’tis a joyful sound,’ and soon began to 
administer the sacrament. I was anxious to observe 
the bearing of the coloured members, and the result 
was most humiliating. During the whole ceremony, 
they looked like sheep without a shepherd. The 
white members went forward to the altar by the 
bench full; and when it was evident that all the 
whites had been served with the bread and wine, 
Brother Bonney —pious Brother Bonney—after a 
long pause, as if inquiring whether all the white 
members had been served, and fully assuring him- 
self on that important point, then raised his voice to 
an unnatural pitch, and looking to the corner where 
his black sheep seemed penned, beckoned with his 
hand, exclaiming, ‘Come forward, coloured friends! 
—come forward! You, too, have an interest in the 
blood of Christ. God is no respecter of persons. 
Come forward, and take this holy sacrament to 
your comfort.” The coloured members — poor, 
slavish souls—went forward, as invited. I went out, 
and have never been in that church since, although I 
honestly went there with a view to joining that body.” 


Mr. Douglass has ceased to be a fugitive slave. 
In that character he was lecturing in this country 
a few years since; and to such effect that his 
friends purchased his liberty from his old master 
at the cost of 150/. sterling. He is now esta- 
blished in the States, proprietor and editor of an 
uncompromising abolitionist journal; and we 
cite one more social trait, because its details lead 
us to hope that, even in the States, Fashion may 
triumph over Prejudice with regard to colour.— 


“T entered a car at Boston, for New Bedford, 
which, with the exception of a single seat, was full, 
and found I must occupy this, or stand up, during 
the journey. Having no mind to do this, I stepped 
up to the man having the next seat, and who had a 
few parcels on the seat, and gently asked leave to 
take a seat by his side. My fellow-passenger gave 
me a look made up of reproach and indignation, and 
asked me why I should come to that particular seat. 
I assured him, in the gentlest manner, that of all 
others this was the seat for me. Finding that I was 
actually about to sit down, he sang out, ‘O! stop, 
stop! and let me get out!’ Suiting the action to 
the word, up the agitated man got, and sauntered 
to the other end of the car, and was compelled to 
stand for most of the way thereafter. Half-way 
to New Bedford, or more, Col. Clifford, recognizing 
me, left his seat, and not having seen me before 
since I had ceased to wait on him, (in everything 
except hard arguments against his pro-slavery posi- 
tion,) apparently forgetful of his rank, manifested, 
in greeting me, something of the feeling of an old 
friend. This demonstration was not lost on the 
gentleman whose dignity I had, an hour before, 
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most seriously offended. Col. Clifford was known 
to be about the most aristocratic gentleman in 
Bristol county; and it was evidently thought that I 
must be somebody, else I should not have been thus 
noticed by a person so distinguished. Sure enough, 
after Col. Clifford left me, I found myself surrounded 
with friends; and among the number, my offended 
friend stood nearest, and with an apology for his 
rudeness, which I could not resist, although it was 
one of the lamest ever offered. With such facts 
as these before me—and I have many of then—I 
am inclined to think that pride and fashion have 
much to do with the treatment commonly extended 
to coloured people in the United States. I once 
heard a very plain man say, (as he was cross-eyed, 
and awkwardly flung together in other respects,) that 
he should be a handsome man when public opinion 
shall be changed.” 

Let us hope that for this matter, also, there 
is a ‘‘ good time coming.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Journal of the Sutle) Campaign of 1845-6, and 
also of Lord Hardinge’s Tour in the following 
Winter. By James Coley, M.A. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.)—-In the first page of his ‘‘ Introduction,” 
the author of this ‘ Journal’ tells us, as an excuse 
for its imperfections, that he did not write for 
publication. At page vi, however, we learn that 
thé first part of the ‘ Journal’ was originally printed 
in the Calcutta Christian Intelligencer, and that he 
has since revised it. Be this as it may, we can 
only regret that any circumstances should have 
induced him to give the world a book wholly 





devoid of interest,—a tissue, in short, of insipid | 


description and uncharitable sentiment. 
specimen of the author’s style, we imagine the 
following sentence will be sufficient :— ‘‘ Some 
uniform system of orthography for Oriental names 
in Occidental characters is truly a great deside- 


ratum, on the supposition of its unanimous adop- | 
tion by the Missionaries.” We should have thought | 


that, ‘fon the supposition of its unanimous adop- 


tion by the Missionaries,” it would no longer be a | 


desideratum. Mr. Coley affects to be learned in 
Oriental languages, but we may gauge his pre- 
tensions by a sentence at p. 173. He says, ‘‘ Hur- 
reeka puttun, 10 miles. Puttun is probably 7. q. 
Pultun, regiment, which is not an Oriental word, 
but a corruption of battalion.” Puttun has not the 
slightest connexion with Pultun, but is a Sanscrit 
word, signifying ‘ city,” as is known to every tyro 
in Oriental studies. These things, however, are 
comparatively of little importance:—it is the 
tone in which Mr. Coley mentions higher matters 
which renders his book distasteful. Hear the lan- 
guage in which he speaks of the discharge of his 
duties among the wounded :—‘‘ This evening, at 
the hospital of H.M. 80th, a hardened wretch, of 
the name of Ore, told me that he was a stranger 
to my principles and did not wish me to converse 
with him.” After describing this man’s views, he 
adds :—‘‘ So I left this stout-hearted son of Belial 
to the enjoyment of his cogitations and his pro- 
spects of the world to come.” Speaking of an- 
other soldier, he says:—‘‘This wretch had a 
Prayer-Book at the same time under his pillow.” 
After reading such expressions as these, our won- 
der hardly equals the author’s, “‘that there was 
very little desire or demand for his services.” In 
some respects, however, Mr. Coley vindicates his 
claim to be employed as a military chaplain. He 
has, at least, no scruples about the justifiableness 
of making war; for he tells us,—‘“‘ In self-defence, 
I might kill a man and rejoice at having got rid 
of him without in the least degree breaking the 
Divine law, ‘Love your enemies.’” Deprecating 
any such evidences of Christian affection as regards 
ourselves, we lay aside the book. 

The Monctons: a Novel. By Susannah Moodie. 
2 vols. (Bentley.)\—‘The Monctons’ is a foolish 
novel, made up of incidents which are familiar to 
the readers of the old-fashioned fictions of the 
Minerva press. The characters and the story ap- 
pear to have been brought out of a dusty toy- 
box. There is a wicked, crafty, scheming uncle, 
whose schemes, after succeeding for many years, 
break down as soon as the authoress begins to 
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meddle with them; of course, there is a victim 
nephew, whom the uncle, who had hitherto scru- 
pled at nothing that would further his purposes, 
keeps alive, and even brings up under his own 
roof, for no other reason, apparently, than that 
this nephew, who is a weak, violent-tempered, 
unpleasant young man, may bring him to ruin 
and exposure at last. There is a hideous demon- 
iacal old woman, who is the evil genius of the 
wicked uncle,—a half-crazed daughter,—an _ill- 
used young man (another of the wicked uncle’s 
victims), who passes for her grandson, but who 
is in reality the heir to a great estate and the 
baronetcy which the wicked uncle wants for him- 

;—of course, there are two beautiful young 
angels for heroines, though they stand in the back- 
ground and do very little, being, in fact, little 
more than walking characters. The book made 
out of these materials is as confused and foolish as 
might have been expected ;—it is also stupid, 
which was not absolutely necessary, for we have 
read novels that contrived to be amusing in spite 
of the laws of nature. Mrs. Moodie cannot 
transgress them with impunity, for she has not 
shown the sort of genius that can triumph over 
common sense. 

Claude de Vesci: a Tale. 2 vols. (Bell & 
Daldy.)—‘ Claude de Vesci’ is extremely well in- 
tentioned: the materials are good, and the moral 
is unexceptionable,—and there is also a good deal 
of literary talent displayed throughout; but then 
(and it is a drawback which eats up the praise) the 
book is—dull. The author is commendably afraid 
of exaggeration and of highly-coloured incidents, 
but he falls into the opposite extreme, and leaves 
them bald and jejune. A novel is essentially arti- 
ficial in its construction and requirements, and a 
certain dramatic grouping and arrangement is 
necessary to insure the interest of the reader: 
when he takes up a novel he not unreasonably ex- 
pects to find the effects produced to his hand, and 
not to have the labour of imagining them for him- 
self, ‘Claude de Vesci’ reminds us of a good dinner 
served up uncooked ;—the bill of fare is excellent, 
but it has not been touched by the fire. Claude 
de Vesci is a very good young man, with all the 
school marks of a very good boy left upon him,— 
who has been defrauded by his guardian, and 
brought up in obscurity,—goes to college, struggles 
with narrow means, and never does wrong by the 
least chance ;—he becomes a clergyman, and his de- 
linquent guardian hearing him preach, is suddenly 
converted, makes restitution, and dies before he 
can relapse. Claude prepares to buy back the 
family estate, but a lawsuit is brought against him 
by the person who does not want to give up the 
estate; and a man, who has never been seen or 
heard of before in the story, and with whom the 
reader is entirely unacquainted, suddenly starts 
up, and commits forgery, by which Claude loses the 
lawsuit ; but of course he is found out; and then 
he tries to get Claude murdered, and for no parti- 
cular reason, except to make an incident; but 
Claude escapes with a bad wound. He recovers, 
and marries a charming young woman, with whom 
he had long ago fallen in love,—who proves to be 
the sister of his enemy, who brought the lawsuit, 
and induced the attorney to commit the forgery ; 
but he dies, having previously forgiven Claude for 
obtaining his own estate again. There is evidence of 
talent in the book, but it is so unartistically worked 
out that the reader will, we fear, find himself con- 
siderably bored. 

The New Coinage in Relation to School Arith- 
metics. By T. Tate. (Longman & Co.)—An expla- 
nation of the scheme proposed by the Committee 
of the House of Commons. It is sound and 
effective. The only danger is that persons may 
suppose that all the figures it is filled with will be 
necessary for the general public. ~It should be 
clearly understood that to persons in general there 
will be no occasion to consult this or any other 
book. The proper point of comparison with the 
tract before us is not the modicum of addition and 
subtraction which suffices for the wants of most, 
but the school arithmetic as it stands. From this 
point of view, Mr. Tate’s tract strikingly exempli- 
fies the advantages of the proposed scheme. 

Mathematics for Working Men. Part I. Arith- 


metic and Algebra. By T. Tate. (Longman & Co.) 
—Mr. Tate writes soundly—and chooses well : but 
he errs in over-explanation. For instance :—‘ If 
a dozen knives cost 6s. 6d., what will 3 knives 
cost '—Cost 12 knives= 6s. 6d. Cost 3 knives 
= one-fourth of 6s. 6d. = 1s. 74d.” Is not this 
enough? Mr. Tate thinks not. He adds :—‘‘ Here 
we have given, the cost of 12 knives, to find out 
the cost of 3 knives ; hence we begin with writing 
down, ‘Cost 12 knives =.’ We now inquire, 
how many knives have we to find the cost of ? 
Three knives, Will the cost of 3 knives be greater 
or less than 6s. 6d.? It will be less; it will be 
one-fourth of 6s. 6d.—because the number 3 is 
one-fourth of the number 12.” Only the last 
eleven words are of any use. The examples are 
well taken out of the price-books. . 

Dynamics of a Particle. By P. G. Tait, 
M.A. and W. T. Steele, M.A. (Macmillan & 
Co.)— Mr. Steele was removed by death be- 
fore the work was completed. It is a well- 
wrought book on the Cambridge plan, with 
copious questions for exercise. We are glad to 
see in itadecided move in a direction which ought 
to be always followed—that of the separation of 
the geometry of motion, or kinematics, from the 
mechanics of motion, or dynamics. Our elementary 
works are beginning to make this distinction. 
The time willcome when it will be held an unpar- 
donable confusion of terms to disguise the simple 
and ocular phenomenon of acceleration under the 
name of accelerating force. The book would be 
improved, we think, if Cotes’s spirals and one or 
two other things were digested into questions for 
exercise, and the problem of disturbed motion of 
a particle were treated a little more fully. 

Health and Comfort: their Attainment and Pre- 
servation. By George Wyld, M.D. (Marshall.) 
—This little book is intended as a tract for distri- 
bution among the working classes. It contains 
sound advice conveyed in clear and untechnical 
language, and we do not think that more useful 
information could be well got into a smaller space. 
We wish we could think that the larger proportion 
of our working classes are sufficiently educated to 
be able to appreciate the valuable advice contained 
in Dr. Wyld’s brochure. 

Orr's Circle of the Sciences. 
Vols. II. and III. Geology, Crystallography, and 
Mineralogy. (Orr & Co.)—The second and third 
volumes of the series of this work are written in a 
more popular style than the first. However valu- 
able the contributions of Prof. Owen and Dr. La- 
tham in a scientific point of view may be, those 
gentlemen write in a style that must repel rather 
than attract the uninstructed student. Yet we 
must admit that it is preferable to have truth con- 
veyed in the driest possible style than error in the 
most attractive dress, Inthe botanical part of this 
series we are sorry to find many indications of care- 
lessness in the editing, which is a considerable 
drawback on the value of the work. The part of 
these volumes devoted to Zoology is admirably 
done, and highly creditable to the author, Mr. 
Dallas. It now constitutes one of the best of our 
elementary treatises on zoology. The Geology, by 
Prof. Ansted, is, like the rest of his works, written 
in a clear and forcible style and full of interesting 
illustrations. It is also up to the time, and may be 
safely used in the school-room or class as an intro- 
duction to the science of geology. The Crystal- 
lography and Mineralogy are again of an exces- 
sively technical character. The dry bones alone, 
very accurate, very useful to the advanced student, 
are allthat we get. These works are unequal. At 
the same time, they have the adva:tage of being 
produced by men competent to write wivii authority 
on the subjects to which they are devoted, and 
from their low price must be regarded as a real boon 
to the public. 

Memorials of Capt. Hedley Vicars, 97th Re- 
giment. By the Author of ‘The Victory Won.’ 
(Nisbet & Co.)—The life of a conscientious and 
amiable soldier, one of our Crimean heroes, is here 
written with reference to a peculiar public; by its 
phraseology addressing itself to a peculiar section 
of what is called “‘ the religious world.” This, toa 
certain degree, removes the book beyond our pale, 
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and renders the above few words all that should 
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be said in recommending it to all “ Low Church” 
readers, who will rejoice to see how earnestly their 
elected form of belief was embraced, and how con- 
sistently carried out by one who filled up the old 
chivalric definition of being ‘‘ tender” as well as 
‘* brave.” 

Lectureson Great Men. By the late Frederic Myers, 
M.A., witha Preface by J. H. Tarlton. (Nisbet.) 
—In these lectures, delivered at Keswick by an 
earnest clergyman to his parishioners, there seems, 
so far as we have followed them, much to approve. 
They are written with life and clearness; and if 
in certain cases facts are forced and failings 
smoothed over, Mr. Myers could have pleaded the 
example of other discourses concerning Hero- 
worship, and pointed out that perpetual qualifica- 
tion and balancing of good and evil is hardly com- 
patible with the form of the task undertaken. The 
great men selected were Luther, Columbus, Xavier, 
Peter the Great, Wycliffe, Sir Thomas More, 
Cranmer, Cromwell, Savonarola, Ximenes, De 
Coligny, and Washington. 

The Influence of Christianity upon International 
Law: the Hulsean Prize Essay for the Year 1854. 
By C. M. Kennedy, B.A. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
We very much doubt the wisdom of the founder 
of this prize in directing that the successful essay 
should in every case be printed. The prize may 
frequently be very fairly awarded to a production 
of little interest to the public; yet publication 
necessarily follows success, and it is only fair that 
this fact should be borne in mind in criticizing 
these essays. The present is a creditable effort, 
showing considerable care and industry, with a 
good general knowledge of history. The style is 
free and agreeable ; but alas! for our religion if 
it depended to any extent upon such “proofs of its 
truth and excellence.” The author would have shown 
better taste had he avoided such frequent references 
to the works of ‘‘an eminent living writer,” he 
being one of the trustees who award this prize. 

The Influence of Occupation on Health and Life. 
By Joel Pinney. (Longman & Co.)--The subject of 
this work is one of great interest, but we have been 
much disappointedat the mannerin which the author 
has treated it. He has dealt rather in vague gene- 
ralities than in those details which bring conviction 
to the mind. That a fearful amount of preventible 
death and disease prevails in all civilized com- 
munities is now an admitted fact. In order to 
secure attention to any plan for remedying this 
state of things it is necessary to bring before the 
public mind particular cases of death and disease as 
the result of removable causes. Mr. Pinney justly 
remarks that an unfailing remedy for the indif- 
ference of the public mind in relation to the adop- 
tion of effective measures for the prevention of 
disease, is the knowledge of ‘‘the laws which re- 
gulate health and life, and with what, in regard to 


modes of living, will hasten dissolution and what | 


will retard it.” But the knowledge of these laws 
is only imperfectly possessed by a few, and there is 
no royal road to this kind of knowledge any more 
than toanyother. To attain it requires education, 
thought, and application. If it be an object of 
national interest to diminish the mortality and 
disease of the community, the strong arm of the 
law must be called in on the one hand to sweep 
away nuisances over which individuals have no 
control; and on the other hand, individuals must 
be wisely and assiduously educated in the laws of 
health and disease in order to avoid, in their own 
persons, the causes of death over which the Go- 
vernment has no control. 

Useful Information for Engineers. By W. Fair- 
bairn. (Longman & Co.)-—Mr. Fairbairn’s name 
is a guarantee for the soundness of this work. It 
treats of steam, fuel, and boilers,—the working 
classes, as they will one day be called,—with an 
appendix on wrought iron,—which will be called 
the workman’s jacket-stuff. Though a professional 
book, it is as much adapted for the general reader 
as such a book can be. It strikes us that, with a 
very full index, it would be the book to which 
@ newspaper reader would often be glad to turn 
in reading the conflicting opinions which are so 
often given in evidence on coroners’ inquests. As 
it is, nothing but acquired professional tact will 
find out what is wanted. 


Under the title of Lessons in General Knowledge, 
by R. J. Mann, M.D. (Longman & Co.), we have 
an elementary reading-book, intended to combine 
the ordinary advantages of reading-lessons with 
the communication of useful knowledge. There is 
a pleasant intermingling of popular science, his- 
tory, and biography, written with a simplicity to 
the level of juvenile comprehension, and rendered 
the more instructive by the etymological expla- 
nation of the words in each lesson, which might 
otherwise be difficult for young readers to under- 
stand correctly. —Two introductions to French— 
The Essence of French Grammar, by R. Oake, and 
How to Teach and how to Learn French, by D. M. 
Aird—have been added to the thousand-and-one 
already published. The former, which is by an 
Englishman, has some good points about it, but 
is deteriorated by the form of question and answer. 

Mr. J. A. St. John has published, as a sequel 
to ‘Philosophy at the Foot of the Cross,’ a volume 
on The Preaching of Christ. It is of a purely re- 
ligious tenour, and is, consequently, not offered to 
literary criticism. Mr. St. John’s design is, to 
explain ‘‘ what that Gospel is which undertakes 
to conduct us to future happiness”; and he de- 
velopes it in a series of speculative and poetical 
episodes.—Strictly doctrinal and critical is Dr. Hus- 
sey’s Atonement of Our Lord Jesus Christ, a sermon 
preached at the Bishop of Oxford’s last ordination. 
—The Burney Prize Essay for 1853, just published, 
is on The Scriptural Doctrine of the Influence of the 
Holy Ghost, a treatise not elicited by any special 
controversy, yet in its nature polemical. — Dr. 
Jackson’s first Charge to the Clergy of his Diocese, 
as Bishop of Lincoln, is a review of the existing 
state of local Church government and education. 
—On the point of practical discipline involved in 
Dr. Lushington’s Late Judgment in the Case of 
Westerton v. Liddell, ‘‘a Parish Priest” writes an 
elaborate criticism,—while in The Catholic Church 
before and after Conversion Mr. F. Oakley, M.A., 
developes Cardinal Wiseman’s idea, that they who 
view ‘‘the Catholic Church” externally are like 
men looking at the outside of a painted window, 
—they see all its quaint forms, and none of its 
enchanting colours. —Wider and deeper than all 
these commentaries is An Essay on the Probability 
of Saul, Beniah, Abishai, Jehoshaphat, Jehoanan, 
and Amessias, Son of Zichri, having been the 
Hycsos Rulers, Salatis, Beon, Apachnac, Apophis, 
Jonias, and Assis. In support whereof the Author 





burne or Chevalier Bunsen.—In contrast with this 
mystic essay, we have some simple tracts :—A 
Parting Gift to Young Women leaving School and 
entering Service,—A Short Manual of Devotions for 
Every Day in the Weck,—and Prayers and Hymns 
| for Young Persons,—with two volumes of religious 
miscellanies, The Monthly Packet and The Maga- 
zine for the Young. 
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ASSYRIAN DISCOVERY. 


A few days ago we directed the attention of our 
readers to a new and very interesting Assyrian 
discovery,—of which an account appeared in our 
report of the Asiatic Society. A discussion has 
since arisen as to the merit of this discovery,—Mr. 
Loftus claiming a degree of credit in the matter 
which Sir Henry Rawlinson is not disposed to 
allow. We have received several letters on the 
subject, asking for our interference in the dispute; 
and we have made inquiries which enable us to 
pronounce a very clear opinion. The following 
note from Mr. Radford states the case for Mr, 
Loftus :— 

“16, Sheffield Terrace, Campden Hill, Kensington, 
“Feb. 16. 


‘Having for some time past watched the pro- 
gress of Assyrian discoveries with much interest, 
permit me to call your attention to a report in the 
Atheneum of the 9th inst. of the valuable paper 
read by Sir Henry Rawlinson before the Asiatic 
Society a week previously. Mr. Loftus’s name is, 
I observe, omitted as the discoverer of the interest- 
ing inscription therein alluded to. This gentle- 
man is well known to the readers of your columns 
as an indefatigable explorer. To him was in- 
trusted the direction of the late expedition by 
the Assyrian Excavation Fund. It is due to Mr. 
Loftus that his share in the recovery and presen- 
tation of the document to the public should be 
fully recognized. There is, I believe, another 
error in the report. The inscription occurs in 
large characters upon a perfect slab, forming the 
pavement at an entrance between two rooms. It 
is not upon a broken tablet, as is stated. On its 
discovery, Mr. Loftus compared it with the series 
of inscriptions originally published by the British 
Museum, and having ascertained that it was a new 
record, he showed it to Sir Henry Rawlinson as 
such, and as likely to prove of value. The credit 
of the translation is alone due to the learning and 


| talent of Sir Henry Rawlinson; but you will, I feel 
| confident, give that meed of his labours to the 


discoverer which he so justly deserves. 
‘Tam, &c., Jas. RaDForD.” 
To this Sir Henry Rawlinson replies as follows : 
**The Albany, Feb. 19. 

“Mr. Loftus did not, as stated, find the in- 
scription in question whilst in charge of the Expe- 
dition sent out by the Assyrian Excavation Fund, 
or whilst he was acting as an independent explorer. 
On the contrary, when this inscription was found 
Mr. Loftus was in my employ (for the Museum) as 
a subordinate agent, paid by me, receiving all his 
instructions from me, and bound by the terms of 
his engagement to place all inscriptions which he 
found at my immediate disposal. It was, indeed, 
on the clear understanding that he had no right 
of property whatever in anything which he found 
at Nineveh, that he received the large salary of 
600. a year besides his expenses. The slab con- 
taining the inscription of Pul was turned up by 
the Museum workmen in February, 1855; and 
Mr. Loftus ought immediately to have sent me a 
cast, or copy, of the inscription at Baghdad. Con- 
sidering the inscription, however, to be of no use 
(at least, I presume such to have been the reason, 
for otherwise the concealment was dishonest), he 
kept it to himself for a whole year; and it was only 
last month that, being at the Museum when Mr. 
Loftus was transferring his papers to Sir H. Ellis, 
I accidentally lighted on the copy, and at once re- 
cognized the value of the document. Mr. Loftus 
did not show me the inscription ;+ he had no idea 
the inscription was a new record, or of any value 
whatever. It was merely one of a series of in- 
scriptions all jumbled up together; and, if there 
was any discovery in the matter, it was my dis- 





“+ By this I mean, that he merely handed me a book 
containing ail his copies of Inscriptions, without naming 
or pointing out any one in particular. He ought to have 
sent in the said book to Sir H. Ellis through me.” 
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covery of the importance of the legend among the 
many unimportant scraps of his heterogeneous col- 
lection. Having really no jealousy of Mr. Loftus 
(though I was annoyed at his carelessness in not 
submitting the inscription to me earlier), I ex- 
plained all this when I read a translation of the 
legend to the Royal Asiatic Society ; but in draw- 
ing up the report afterwards for the Atheneum, I 
did not think it worth while to go into detail, nor, 
indeed, can I now think it worth while to intrude 
such details on the public. Mr. Loftus wrote me 
a very angry letter last week, calling on me to 
announce in the Atheneum that he was the dis- 
coverer of the slab containing the inscription of 
Pul; but I declined to do so, stating that he was 
remunerated for his labours in Assyria by his 
salary, and had no right to call upon me to puff 
him as an independent explorer. You must under- 
stand, indeed, that I had several minor agents, 
like Mr. Loftus, employed by me in different parts 
of the country, and that I received from them the 
fruits of all the excavations, and digested, arranged, 
and utilized the discoveries. I have no objection 
whatever to its being known that the slab con- 
taining the inscription of Pul was uncovered by 
the Museum workmen at Nimriid in February last, 
Mr. Loftus, who was my agent in Assyria for the 
immediate superintendence of these workmen, being 
at the time in Mosul, twenty miles distant from 
the spot. The distinction between a slab and a 
tablet seems to me quite immaterial,—the only 
essential thing is, that Mr. Loftus’s copy is but 
half an inscription, and that the other half has 
still to be searched for amid the ruins of the centre 
palace at Nimrdd. 
“Tam, &c., H. RAw.Linson.” 


Sir Henry Rawlinson’s explanation is perfectly 
clear and conclusive. No man who can read 
English and comprehend the usual obligations of 
life can doubt that whatever literary credit shall 
arise from the discovery in question is due to Mr. 
Loftus’s employer—Sir Henry Rawlinson. 





SIMONIDES. 


THE following facts concerning Simonides are 
taken from a literary Hue-and-Cry published in 
1853. They rest on the authority of Dr. Mordt- 
mann, Chargé-d’ Affaires of the Hanseatic Towns at 
Constantinople.— 


Simonides comes from the island of Syme, oppo- 
site to Caria, and may be at present (1853) about 
thirty-five. He has paid great attention to palzo- 
graphical studies, and has himself attained an 
almost incredible mastership in this subject. 
Several years ago, he suddenly appeared at 
Athens, and offered a mass of the rarest MSS. of 
lost works, and some very important MSS. of the 
Classics,—all very ancient. He said his uncle had 
discovered them in a monastery on Mount Athos ; 
he had carried them away secretly, and there were 
still more left behind. He was very mysterious, 
and spoke always of his enemies and spies. The 
Greek Government appointed a Commission to 
examine his MSS. He produced a very ancient 
Homer, with the complete Commentary of Eusta- 
thius. The Commission reported favourably :— 
there was only one dissentient voice. A new 
inquiry was made, and the MS. turned out to be 
a most accurate copy of Wolf’s edition of Homer, 
with all its errata. Simonides was unmasked, but 
he had in the mean time published his ‘ Simais,’— 
a history of the School of Syme, a forgery from 
beginning to end. 

In the year 1851 Simonides made his appearance 
at Constantinople. He was received by Baron 
Tecco, the Sardinian Minister. His promises were 
grand. He was going to publish a Sanchoniathon, 
which he said he possessed complete. Now San- 
choniathon was rather an ominous name, and 
Wagenfeld’s successful forgery had not yet been 
forgotten. Therefore Simonides soon dropped 
Sanchoniathon, and came out instead with a Greek 
work on Hieroglyphics. He maintained that his 
work gave, among the rest, a translation of an in- 
scription on an Egyptian figure which belonged to 
a M. Cayol at Constantinople. A meeting was 
held at which Baron Tecco and Dr. Mordtmann 
assisted. Simonides read his translation,—and it 


was found that it did not square with the original 
at all. This having failed, Simonides promised to 
produce a MS, containing Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
with a transcript in Pheenician letters. As Dr. 
Mordtmann, however, was well acquainted with 
both of these alphabets, Simonides never pro- 
duced this treasure at Constantinople. It is a 
curious fact, that an old parchment, pretending 
to come from the Library of Seleucus, was some 
years ago communicated to the Royal Asiatic 
Society in London. It contained Cuneiform 
Babylonian Inscriptions, with a transcript in 
Pheenician letters, and it is stated by one of the 
most competent scholars who took a copy of some 
lines of the MS. that the transcript into Phoenician 
was correct, and that at the time Col. (now Sir 
Henry) Rawlinson had not yet deciphered, or at 
least not yet published, any of his readings of the 
Babylonian Inscriptions. 

Simonides, having the scrutinizing eye of Dr. 
Mordtmann upon him, abandoned Sanchoniathon, 
the Hieroglyphics, and Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
but produced instead a Greek work giving a com- 
plete history of Armenia. The Armenians at Con- 
stantinople, being men of literary taste, offered to 
buy his MS., and to publish it with an Armenian 
translation. He gave them some specimens of his 
work, but the proper names which occurred in it 
were not Armenian atall. Pressed to produce the 
rest, he hesitated, and at last demanded one million 
of piastres before he would part with his treasure. 
This put an end to the history of Armenia. 

But Simonides was not yet discouraged. He 
soon came before the public with a more startling 
discovery than any he had yet made. He said he 
possessed a MS, of the time of the Franco- Venetian 
rule of Constantinople. In this MS. a monk, he 
said, gave an account of many valuable MSS. 
buried by the Comneni in order to hide them from 
the Latins. The places where they were buried 
were accurately defined along the Bosphorus, and 
he was ready to disinter a MS. in a Monastery of 
the Prince Islands, containing the Acts of the first 
Apostolic Council of Antioch. Simonides asked 
leave to dig from the Turkish Government and from 
the Patriarch, Anthimos; and when this was re- 
fused he spread a story that, like the Chalif Omar, 
the Patriarch had said to him,—‘‘ The Acts of the 
Council of Antioch are superfluous; they either 
confirm or contradict the Canons of the Greek 
Church, and in either case it will be useless to dig.” 

Soon after Simonides paid a visit to Ismail Pasha, 
' the Turkish Minister of Public Works and Com- 
| merce, by birth a Greek. He lived at his villa in 
| Bebek on the Bosphorus, and as he had not yet left 
| his harem when his guest arrived, Simonides walked 
| alone in the garden. He afterwards declared that 
| in the garden he had discovered one of the places 
| marked in his work as a place where MSS. had 
been buried,—and that, if he was allowed to dig, 
he would produce a poem of Aristotle in Greek, 
written in Carian characters. Excavations were 
made,—a box was discovered, and it contained the 
MS. in a tolerable state of preservation. M. Cayol 
was present, and published an account of what he 
had seen in the Journal of Constantinople,—but 
the name of Simonides was sufficient to damp the 
enthusiasm of the literary world. 

A last appeal was made. Ibrahim Pasha, one 
of the most learned men at Constantinople, was 
building a new house near the Hippodrome (At- 
meidan). Excavations were going on, and Sinfo- 
nides, on being asked by M. Cayol, declared that 
an Arabian MS., written in Syriac characters, 
would be found on a certain spot. The workmen 
dug for two hours, Ibrahim Pasha and M. Cayol 
being present, and Simonides not being allowed to 
descend. At last, a pause was made, and the 
gentlemen partook ofa luncheon. After luncheon 
the digging was resumed, and almost immediately 
Saentibe was heard to exclaim—‘“‘ There it is, 
bring it up.” A box was brought,—but the soil 
which adhered to it was of a different kind from 
that of the ground. The workmen were grinning, 
and, when interrogated, confessed that during lun- 
cheon the Greek came out for a short time, jumped 
| into the pit, and began to burrow. 

This put an end to Simonides’ career in the 
East. He left Constantinople, and came to Eng- 











land,—and, in spite of the repeated warnings ad- 
dressed to all public libraries, he succeeded in 
disposing of many of his MSS. Among the most 
curious MSS. which he left in England, one is a 
copy of Hesiod written Bovorpogndoy ; another, 
the identical copy of some books of Homer sent 
from Chios to Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, 
It is almost incredible that such impudent frauds 
could have been successful,—but there is little 
doubt that many more will now be brought to 
light. The British Museum is said to possess thirty 
MSS. of Simonides, These may possibly be genuine, 
— yet they would require a new and careful 
examination. 

At Leipzig Simonides sold a copy of Hermas the 
Shepherd, a Christian work of the first century, 
hitherto known only in a Latin translation. It 
was published by Prof. Dindorf and Prof. Anger, 
and is no doubt a forgery. So far we are following 
the statement of the Hue and Cry. 

The last achievement was Uranius. The MS., 
a palimpsest, was sent from Leipzig, where Simo- 
nides was staying, through Prof. Dindorf, to Berlin. 
With their eyes open the members of the Aca- 
demy declared that the MS. was genuine,—and the 
Minister of Public Instruction had been ordered 
by the King to buy it for 5,000 thalers, about 7000. 
Considering that the MS. consisted only of seventy- 
one leaves, this shows what value was attached to 
this work. We do not yet possess the full account 
of how the forgery was detected. It is said that 
Prof. Lepsius wag startled by the extraordinary 
confirmation which Uranius gave throughout to 
his own system of Egyptian chronology; but we 
must say that the very first page ought to have 
been sufficient to open the eyes of Greek scholars. 
We there read kar’ tury idéay, “according to my 
idea.” This is an expression never used, except in 
modern philosophical parlance. It may be found 
in Descartes and Locke, but we doubt whether 
Prof. Dindorf will find this expression in any Greek 
author. When the MS. was again examined by 
Prof. Ehrenberg, he discovered by means of his 
powerful microscope that wherever the writing of 
the so-called palimpsest was crossed by the modern 
writing the ink of the old letters overlaid the ink 
of the more recent works. This settled the con- 
troversy. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Sir Henry Ellis resigned his responsible post as 
principal librarian to the British Museum on 
Saturday last. The veteran has served the public 
faithfully for more than fifty years, during which 
time he has not merely filled his office with satis- 
faction to men of letters, but has made important 
additions to the great body of documentary illus- 
trations of English history. Our best wishes follow 
him into private life. It is generally supposed that 
the Government will take advantage of this resigna- 
tion to carry into execution the reforms suggested 
by the Royal Commissioners of 1850. The Com- 
missioners say :—‘‘ With respect to the executive 
management, your Commissioners are unanimousl 'y 
of opinion that a change should be adopted involving 
the abolition of the offices of Principal Librarian 
and of Secretary as they now exist, and the establish- 
ment of a responsible Executive Council. The view 
which has met the approval of the majority of your 
Commissioners is that an Executive Council should 
be formed, consisting of a chairman to be appointed 
by the Crown, and who, if not already a Trustee, 
should become a Trustee by virtue of his office, and 
four members to be chosen by the Trustees from 
among their own number, and two other members 
to be appointed by the Crown, one distinguished 
for attainment in Literature, and the other for 
attainment in Natural History,—the former of 
whom should be considered as having a more im- 
mediate and especial supervision of those depart- 
ments of the Museum connected with literature, 
namely, the library, the manuscripts, the prints, 
antiquities, and medals ; and the latter, of those 
departments which are devoted almost exclusively 
to natural history. The Chairman, in our opinion, 
should hold not for life, or merely during pleasure, 
but for a definite term, such as five years, being 
re-eligible if his re-appointment should be thought 
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expedient. We think he ought to be a person of 
such position in society and influence, as may be 
naturally looked for in any one holding so impor- 
tant an office, &c. The Executive Council, as we 
have now proposed it, carries with it in the opinion 
of all of us this great and leading advantage, with- 
out attaining which all other reforms in the consti- 
tution of the Museum are in the view of your 
Commissioners comparatively of little consequence 
—that it commits the ordinary and daily recurring 
business of the Museum to an Executive Council 
consisting of a number such as must leave upon 
each and all of them individual responsibility, 
ensure knowledge and careful consideration of the 
business of the Museum in its whole course, and 
prevent that change in the view and uncertainty 
of decision which cannot but be the consequence 
of a fluctuating Board.” The Trustees abolished 
the office of Secretary soon after the publication of 
the Report. 

The Director-General of the Geological Survey, 
Sir R. I. Murchison, has issued cards for his 
spring receptions in Belgrave Square. The first 
reception will take place on Wednesday next.— 
We may take the present opportunity to say that 
Sir Roderick Murchison has recently been elected 
a Foreign Member of the Royal Academy of Stock- 
holm and a Trustee of the Hunterian Museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Dr. Robert Ball has addressed to us, from Dublin, 





a long—very long—letter in answer to our stric- 
tures on the Examination for the Librarianship of 


Queen’s College, Galway. We have every wish to | Hence, with all the grace of his minor poems, 
be courteous to Dr. Ball; but our first thought is | and all the brilliancy of his prose, both, we ima- 
We really cannot print a letter of | 
three columns—merely to show that Dr. Ball is | Temple of Fame, so to say, beyond which those | ground that the worship of genius is a sort of 


for our reader. 


angry and suspects our motives. 

The following protest against the indelicacy im- 
plied in the hasty publication of Rogers’s table 
gossip is one of the first to reach us,— 

** Bolsover Castle, Feb. 18. 

“T see it stated in Rogers's Table-Talk that after 
the marriage of Mrs. Thrale with Mr. Piozzi, her 
daughters never would.see her, and that when she 
was at a very great age Mr. Rogers heard her say 
that she would go down on her knees to them if 
they would only be reconciled to her. I had the 
pleasure of the acquaintance of the late Mr. Rogers, 
and as I believe that he was in the habit of speak- 
ing truth, I am convinced that his table-talk never 
did comprise such mis-statements as the above. At 
any rate, I am able to give them a most unqualified 
contradiction, as they are entirely false. My 
venerable friend the Viscountess Keith, the eldest 
of Mrs. Thrale’s daughters, and two of her sisters 
are still alive, and must naturally feel hurt if such 
a false impression of their conduct towards their 
mother should be received, even on the authority 
of so ephemeral a publication as Rogers’s Table- 





consists of drawings from the portfolios of various 
officers engaged, and is of unequal merit in the 
artistic sense. Some of the drawings, however, 
would not discredit our most popular painters in 
water-colours. 

The following note answers a query of last 
week ;— 

I perceive in the current number of the Atheneum, 
page 203, a notice of a circular and publication by a Mr. 

» who dates his circular from the Royal Geographical 
Society's rooms, 15, Whitehall Place. I also received a 
similar circular to that alluded to by your Correspondent, 
and suspecting it to be irregular, I immediately wrote to 
our worthy Secretary (Dr. Shaw) for some explanation of 
the matter, and on the 5th inst. received a reply, stating 
that the circular was issued without the knowledge of the 
Society, and that the use of the Society’s name was en- 
tirely unauthorized. This explanation will, I presume, 
exculpate the Society from any imputation of “trading” 
propensities. I am, &c. J. King Warts, F.R.G.S. 

February 20. 

—The Society possesses—and must exercise—the 
power to stop this unauthorized use of its name 
and address. 

After lying on a sick bed during eight years, 
with the mind, fancy and wit still living in a para- 
lyzed body, the celebrated German author, Hein- 
rich Heine, died in Paris early in the week, not 
having yet reached his fiftieth year. It may be 
added, we think, without much chance of question, 
that Heine passed away without having done 
justice to his remarkable gifts. His stores of 
fancy, tenderness and deep thought were traversed 
by a vein of sarcasm which spared no one, and | 
a spirit of mockery which respected nothing. | 








gine, will only live in that outer court of the 


who have not sincerity cannot—should not—| 
pass. Of Heine’s works we have too frequently— 
too recently—spoken to render any further refer- 
ence to the subject necessary for the moment. 
His long disease, we are told, was borne with a 
sort of sardonic patience, affecting to witness,—and | 
his powers of repartee were unimpaired till a very | 
late period. In a certain world his death will 
create a lively sensation. 

We have also to announce the death of Sir) 
John Stoddart, in his eighty-fifth year. Sir John 
(then Dr.) Stoddart, was well known in London | 
literary circles thirty years ago. He was con- | 
nected with the Zimes; and after his secession | 
from that journal started the New Times. Since 
his retirement from journalism into the compara- 
tive privacy of official lifeat Malta, where he became | 
Judge of the Admiralty Court, the deceased has | 
rarely taken the pen in hand. A treatise on 
Universal Grammar, first contributed to an Ency- 
clopedia, has however appeared in a substantive 
work, 

M. Le Verrier has communicated a letter to the 





| 


The French papers speak of an important dis- 
covery. A great number of autograph Jetters of 
Napoleon the. First to his mother and to his great- 
uncle, Archdeacon Lucian, is said to have been 
found in Corsica. They were written in 1785, at 
the time when young Bonaparte had left Brienne, 
and entered the Kcole Militaire at Paris, and are 
all signed ‘‘ Napoleone di Bonaparte.” The pos- 
sessor of this treasure has repaired to Paris, in 
order to offer it for sale to the French Government. 

During the year 1854, 861 works in the Russian 
language and 451 in foreign languages were 
printed in Russia, — besides 2,940 scientific and 
literary treatises in the different periodicals. The 
number of authors was 1,239, that of printing 
offices (for works in the Russian language) 85, of 
which 45 were at work in St. Petersburgh, 16 in 


Moscow, and the remainder in various other towns * 


of the Empire. 

The Creesus of New York bestows his wealth in 
most princely fashion. In avery interesting sum- 
mary of the educational votes of America given by 
the New York Correspondent of the Daily News, 
we find it stated that Mr. Astor (whose father 
founded the great public library in that city, ata 
cost of half a million of dollars) without ostentation, 
at an ordinary meeting of the managing committee, 
has announced his intention of enlarging the first 
Astor’s idea with respect to the library. He very 
quietly placed a hundred thousand dollars—more 
than 20,000/.—at the disposal of the Committee 
for the current year! 

The Viennese papers tell us that the Archbishop 
of Vienna has refused to allow a monument to be 
erected to Mozart in one of his churches, on the 


idolatry ! 

A characteristic festival took place the other 
day at Stuttgardt. Five of the surviving pupils 
of the Karlsakademie—once the cradle of Schiller’s 
genius—assembled on the birthday of the founder 
of that formerly so celebrated school, in order to 
solemnize the memory of the departed friends of 
their youth. Their own grey hairs, perhaps, would 
not have gone far to enliven the meeting, but their 
sons and grandsons were not loath to furnish it 
with the necessary elements of sprightliness and 
humour. A peculiar interest was created by a 
painting in water-colours, presented to the com- 
pany assembled by Herr Karl Heideloff, and 
executed by him after a sketch made by his grand- 
father, a friend and- schoolfellow of Schiller’s, 
seventy-eight years ago. It represents Schiller 
reading to his comrades his first dramatic work, 


| ‘The Robbers.” In the year 1778 an epidemic 


spread in the Academy, with which Schiller 
and his friends, Dannecker, Victor Heidelhoff, 
Von Hoven, Schlotterbeck, and others, were 





Talk. After the return of Mr. and Mrs. Piozzi | Minister of Public Instruction, announcing that 
from the protracted tour which they made on the | M. Chacornac of the Paris Observatory has dis- 
Continent after their marriage, Viscountess Keith, | covered a new planet in the constellation of Lion, 
then Miss Thrale, and her sisters, were ona footing | of the size of a star of the eighth or ninth mag- 
of frequent intercourse with Mr. and Mrs. Piozzi. | nitude, to which the name of Leda has been given. 
They received them at their house, and visited | M. Le Verrier adds that he is firmly persuaded 
them,—and this amicable intercourse continued | that a great number of small planets are situated 
until Mrs. Piozzi’s death at an advanced age. between Mars and Jupiter, and that before 1860 
“JouN Haminton Gray.” | nearly 100 will certainly be discovered. 

The town of Birkenhead has resolved, by a The Annual Meeting of the Paris Academy of 
unanimous vote of the rate-payers, to establish a | Sciences has again passed off without adjudicating 
public library and adopt the provisions of the | the great prize in the department of mathematics, 
Libraries Act. | Tis has only been awarded three times since 1836. 

A new and striking picture, ‘ Inside Sebastopol,’ It was announced that M. Bordin has be- 
has been added to the attractions of Mr. Burford’s | queathed an annual sum of 3,000 francs for the 
Panorama in Leicester Square. The moment seized | best essay on themes having for their object the 
by the artist is that of the general assault on the | public interest—the good of humanity—the pro- 
Malakoff, the Redan, and the Central Battery— | gress of science—and the national honour. 
before the repulse of the English—the retreat of; A decree appears in the Moniteur announcing the 
the Russians—while the city was still intact, the | publication of a body of old French poetry at the 
great forts were all standing, and the remainder of | cost of the State—in forty volumes, each containing 
the Muscovite fleet still floated in the harbour. | 60,000 verses. The series will contain the poems 
We are thrown into the agony of the death- | of chivalry—‘“ of the cycle of Charlemagne”—the 
struggle; and the city proper stands before us, | classics and religious poems “from Hercules to 
near, but not involved in the fire and smoke, like | Alexander, and from Cesar to Attila.” It will 
a fair prize for which exasperated lovers are con- | also include the ancient satires and allegories, such 
tending to.the death, The whole scene is terribly | as the ‘Romance of the Rose’ and the ‘Romance 
real. of the Fox.’ With 3,000,000 old verses before it, 

Another Exhibition illustrative of events in the | the poetical appetite in France may possibly forego 
Crimea has been opened in New Bond Street. It | Béranger and forget Victor Hugo. 





seized. During this disease Schiller secretly 
worked out his play, concealing the pencil manu- 
script, not unfrequently, under his blanket. The 
first walk of the convalescents was, on a fine 
May morning, to a romantic wood in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stuttgardt (the ‘‘ Bozherwald”), Here 
| the friends separated from the rest of the students, 
|according to previous secret arrangement, and 
grouped themselves round Schiller, who took his 
| post on the fantastic roots of a mighty fir-tree. 
| The spot allowed, through the branches, a narrow 
view of the Stiftskirche at Stuttgardt. At first 
the young poet read quietly, without much excite- 
ment; but when he came to the passage (in the 
fifth scene of the fourth act) where Karl Moor 
recognizes his father, whom he had believed dead, 
stepping forth from the old tower, his accents rose 
to such a fearful pitch that his listeners first were 
fixed with awe, and then broke out in uncontrol- 
lable enthusiasm. This ecstatic scene Heideloff 
(afterwards ‘‘ Hofmaler” to the King of Wiirtem- 
berg) sketched on the spot, and preserved it in his 
note-book. It may be imagined with what sym- 
pathy its execution by the grandson of the drawer 
was welcomed by the assembled meeting. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall._The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five.—Admission, 18. 
Catalogues, bd. GEORGE NICUL, Secretary. 
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The PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN to the Public, at the GALLERY 
of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 5, Pall 
Mall Bast.—Open at Ten, admission One Shilling. Evenings from 


Seven till Ten, admission Sixpence. 





FENTON’S CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS.—NOW OPEN, at 
the Gallery of the New Sockety of Painters in Water Colours, 5: 

a all, next the British Institution, the EXHIBITION of 
the 350 PHOTOGRAPHS taken in the CRIMEA, under the 
patronage of the Queen, by ROGER FENTON, Esq.—Admission, 
js. From Ten till Six daily. 





DURING LENT.—GREAT GLOBE, Leicester Square.—LEC- 
TURES on ASTRONOMY and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
illustrated by an Orrery, and appropriate ———— Open from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m.—Admission to the whole building, ls. 





RUSSIAN TROPHIES.—GREAT GLOBE, Leicester Square. 
—CRIMEAN COLLECTION.—SEVASTOPOL, MODELS of the 
SIEGE of—CRONSTADT, the BALTIC, SWEABORG, &c.— 
Lectures on Russia, the Crimea, and the War—Arms, Dresses, 
Pictures, and Trophies captured from the Russians — Superb 
Paintings of all the Armies of Europe—Model of the Earth.— 
Admission to the whole building, 1s.; Children and Schools, half- 
frice. Open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.M.— Lectures every half-hour. 





Dr. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, Coventry Street, 
Leicester Square.—Open for Gentlemen only, from 10till10. Con- 
taining upwards of 1,000 Models and Preparations, illustrating 
every part of the human frame in health and disease, the races of 
men, &c, Lectures are delivered at 12, 2,and 4, Morning, and at 
half-past 7 Evening, by Dr. SEXTON, F.R.G.S.; andat half-past 8, 
by Dr. KAHN. Admission, 1s. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC,—Next Monday Evening Lecture on 
the 25th, at_8, by the Rev. A. Bara Power, A.M.,on FORM, in 
yelation ‘to MECHANICAL STRUCTURE. During Lent, Mr. 
Perrer will Lecture on ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, illus- 
trated with magnificent Dissolving Diagrams, and appropriate 
Music from Haydn and Handel, every Wednesday and Friday— 
Mornings at 2, Eveningsat 8 

NOTICE !—Alteration of Hours.—During the Astronomical 
Lectures, Mr. Perrer’s Lecture on the Poison STRYCHNINE 
will be given only on Monday and Saturday Mornings at 4, and 
Tuesday and Thursday at 4 and 9.—Mr. F. Lenox Horne’s Serio- 
Comic MUSICAL LECTURE at 8, and the much-admired WAR 
VIEWS at 9°30, on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday.—SIN D- 
BAD, Wednesday and Friday, at 4and 9, and Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday Mornings at 4'15. 








SCIENTIFIC 





SOCIETIES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. — Feb. 11.— Admiral W. F. 
Beechey, President, in the chair.—Sir W. E. 
Logan, Capt. 8. Osborn, R.N., J. H. Mandeville, 
Esq., Rev. A. R. Ashwell, G. F. Brooking, M. 
H. Brooking, T. H. Newman, J. H. Plowes, Esqs., 
and N. F. Simmons, Esq. R.N., were elected Fel- 
lows.—‘ Remarks on the Open Sea in the North 
Polar Basin,’ by Robert White, Esq.—‘ Report of 
Surveyor R. Austin, commanding the Expedition 
to explore the Interior of Western Australia, 
North and East of the Settled Districts,’ com- 
municated by the Colonial Office.—‘ Notes on the 
Probable Condition of the Interior of Australia,’ 
by Mr. H. Landor.—‘ Progress of the North Aus- 
tralian Expedition,’ by A. C. Gregory, Commander. 
—A communication from Mr. Gregory to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, and another from 
Mr. Wilson, the geologist, to Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, announce the arrival of the North Austra- 
lian Expedition at the mouth of the Victoria River, 
on the north-west coast. The Expedition left More- 
ton Island on August 12th, in the Monarch, barque, 
and Tom Tough, schooner. Port Essington was 
sighted on September Ist, and on the same day 
the Monarch grounded on a reef at the entrance 
of Port Patterson, where the ships remained till 
September 10th. After leaving the reef, the ships 
parted company, and Mr. Gregory, having reached 
Blunder Bay in the Tom Tough, and found a good 
landing-place, with water, returned in search of the 
Monarch, which he found at Point Pearce, landing 
the horses on a beach two miles distant from the 
ship, advantage having been taken of his absence. 
As the horses were towed through the water, out 
of fifty, five were drowned. Water was found with 
difficulty six miles from the beach, and there the 
horses were encamped, and were rapidly recover- 
ing from the effects of the voyage. From thence, 
the horses will be driven round the head of the 
Fitzmaurice River, through a rugged sandstone 
country, to meet the rest of the party at Kangaroo 
Point, on the Victoria; from whence a start will 
be made about the end of October. The geological 
indications give promise of a good country in the 
interior, and it is hoped that another communica- 
tion may be received before the Expedition iscom- 
pleted. Although many fires and traces of natives 
have been seen, none of the aborigines have been 
met with.—Count Strzelecki stated, that Mr. Uzi- 
elli, a member of the Society, placed at the dis- 
posal of the Count the sum of 10,000J. to be applied 
by him, in the event of the Government refusing 





to send out this Expedition, for the purpose of 
carrying out the objects in question. 





ASTRONOMICAL. —Jan. 11.—M. J. Joh 2 


Pymms exhibited tracings of paintings on the 
wall of Culford Church, Suffolk, representing the 
martyrdom of an ecclesiastic,—also a buckler, used 
in processions on féte-days at Bury.—The Rev. T. 





Esq., President, in the chair.—The Rev. W. R. 
Almond and the Rev. G. Venables were elected 
Fellows.—‘On the Discovery of a New Planet,’ 
by M. Chacornac.—‘ On the Rings of Saturn,’ by 
Prof. Secchi. In this paper, the author supposes 
the bright rings of the planet to be elliptical, and 
to have a rotatory motion around their primary. 
He finds the time of rotation to be 14°428 hours, 
which is equal to the periodic time of a satellite 
revolving around the planet at the distance of the 
inner edge of the inner bright ring.—‘ On a New 
Variable Star,’ by Mr. Hind.—‘ On the Occul- 
tations of the Star Antares in 1856,’ by the Astro- 
nomer Royal. The author remarked that this is a 
very close double star, and recommended observa- 
tions of its occultations by the moon for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the distance between the 
principal star and the companion.—‘ Observations 
of the Planet Saturn,’ by Mr. Lassell.—‘ On Oc- 
cultations of Stars by Saturn,’ by M. Winnecke. 
—‘On Places resulting from Observations of Small 
Planets at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in 
December, 1855.’—‘ On Occultation of 7 Virginis,’ 
by Capt. Shadwell, R.N.—‘ Observations of Venus 
near her Inferior Conjunction,’ by Mr. Brodie. 





GEOLOGICAL.—Jan. 28.—W. J. Hamilton, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—R. 8S. Roper, Esq., and 
the Rev. S. Lucas, were elected Fellows. —‘ On 
the Cryolite of Greenland,’ by J. W. Tayler, Esq. 
—‘ Description of remarkable Mineral Veins,’ by 
Prof. D. T. Ansted. 

Feb. 6.—W. J. Hamilton, Esq., President, in 
the chair.—The Rev. T. Wiltshire, A.M., was 
elected a Fellow.—‘ Notice of the Raised Beaches 
in Argyllshire,’ by Commander J. E. Bedford, 
R.N. In June last some notes by Capt. Bedford 
were read on this subject, in which he described 
two examples of .raised beaches in the Lunga 
Island and one in Kerera, all having an altitude of 
40 ft. 8 in. above high-water mark. Other raised 
beaches were noticed,—one in Oronsay, at 38 ft. 
6 in.; and three in Jura, at 34 ft. 8 in., 42 ft. Lin., 
and 105 ft. 5 in. respectively. During the last 
autumn, Capt. Bedford kindly supplied some further 
notes and another highly finished map, comprising 
the raised beaches of Jura. He observed that 
these old beaches of the Western Isles were re- 
markable for their uniformity of level, their uniform 
horizontality, their vast extent of shingle, varying 
from highly-polished pebbles to great rough blocks, 
and for their perfect state of preservation.—‘ On 
the Section exposed in the Excavation of the 
Swansea Docks,’ by M. Moggridge, Esq. The 
author of this paper gave a short account of the 
alternate beds of peat and marine clay exhibited 
in 1854 in the digging of the docks at Swansea. 
The best section presented the following series (in 
descending order) :—1, Made ground, sand, and 
loose gravel, of variable thickness (from 20 to 6 
feet ; 2, Peat, with leaves, 2 feet; 3, Blue clay 
with Scrobicularia piperata, 8 ft. 6 in. ; 4, Peat, 
of rather greater density than No. 2, 10 in.; 5, Blue 
clay with Scrobicularia, 4 ft. 1 in. ; 6, Peat, with 
trees, 3 ft. 1 in.; 7, Brown clay and gravel, not 
penetrated. The valves of the Scrobicularia 
piperata occurred in pairs throughout the blue 
clays, but chiefly in their upper portions ; it still 
lives on the coast, and burrows in similar clay in 
the estuaries. The plants forming the peat have 
in many instances left their roots in the underlying 
blue clays, proving that the peat was formed of 
terrestrial plants living and dying where they now 
are, and not of accumulated sea-weed or drifted 
material. Hence the section exhibits an interesting 
case of the frequent alternation of terrestrial and 
marine deposits over the same area.—‘ Notice of 
the recent Eruption of Mauna Loa, in Hawaii,’ 
by W. Miller, Esq., H.M. Consul-General for the 
Sandwich Islands.—‘ Experimental Researches on 
the Granites of Ireland,’ by the Rev. Prof. S. 
Haughton. 





Society oF ANTIQUARIES.— Feb. 7.—Edward: 


Hugo exhibited three Pilgrim’s Signs, found in the 
Thames.—Mr. Beyne presented a rubbing from a 
brass, tothe memory of a priest, in Wensley Church, 
Yorkshire.—Mr. Morgan read a communication 
‘On Episcopal Rings, and other Rings of Investi- 
ture.’ 


Feb, 14.—J. Hunter, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—The Secretary exhibited the Conveyance to Adam 
Baynes, Esq., by the Commissioners appointed by 
the Parliament for the sale of lands, &c. heretofore 
belonging to the late King, Queen, and Prince, at 
Holdenby, Northamptonshire, dated January 27, 
1650. Among the names of the Commissioners is 
that of Cornelius Cooke. A person of this name 
was the landlord of the Bear at the Bridge-foot, as. 
appears by a tradesman’s token in the British 
Museum,—and as Titchbourne was a wharfinger 
in Tooley Street, it is not altogether improbable 
that the Cornelius Cooke here mentioned may be 
the same individual, or at least a relation.n—A 
communication was read from Mr. George Corner 
on the Abbot of Waltham’s House at St. Mary-at- 
Hill,—an edifice, singularly enough, entirely over- . 
looked by the diligent and accurate historian Stow. 





Roya Soorety oF LireratureE.—Feb. 3.—P. 
Colquhoun, LL.D., in the chair.—Henry M‘Cann 
was elected a Member. Mr. Vaux read a paper 
‘On some Antiquities at Kertch,’ lately forwarded 
to him by Capt. Loring, R.N. Mr. Vaux stated 
that these antiquities, which consisted of several 
glass vessels in excellent preservation, were procured 
by Capt. Loring, when the town was sacked by 
the Tatar and Turkish population, subsequent to. 
the landing of the English troops last summer. 
They originally formed part of the collections in 
the museum of that town, and were almost the 
only remains of ancient art which had not been 
entirely destroyed before Capt. Loring landed with 
his men. There can be no doubt that these glass 
vessels were excavated from some of the numerous 
tumuli with which Kertch is surrounded, and they 
in all probability belong to Greek graves of the 
first, or towards the latter end of the second 
century before Christ. It is fortunate that the 
most valuable contents of the museum at Kertch 
had already been removed to St. Petersburgh 
before the allied armies landed there. 





British ARCHEOLOGICAL AssocraTION.— Feb. 
13.—T. G. Pettigrew, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— 
The Hon. Thomas Erskine, Capt. W. Allen, Major 
Reed, M.P., Coutts Arbuthnot, and G. B. Col- 
lins, Esqs., were elected Associates.—Mr. Eaton: 
exhibited a fine paalstab, found near Kidwelly 
Castle, South Wales; a silver goblet, richly chased, 
said to have been used by Oliver Cromwell at an 
entertainment given to him at Swansea; and a 
small plaque, intended for a box-top, presenting in: 
relief the well-known story of Alexander the Great 
and the family of the conquered Darius.—Capt. 
Tupper exhibited a large collection of locks and 
keys belonging to various periods, and read a paper 
descriptive of them. A portion of this collection 
has, by the permission of Capt. Tupper, been de- 

sited for view in Marlborough House.—Mr. 
Thomas Gunston also produced a fine collection of 
keys, upon which Mr. Syer Cuming made various: 
remarks.—Mr. Gibbs produced some fine specimens 
also of the commencement of the seventeenth 
century.—Mr. Brushfield exhibited a drawing of 
a font of the latter part of the fourteenth century 
in Ashford Church, Derbyshire.—The Rev. E. 
Kell forwarded an account, with various drawings, 
of the discovery of a Romano-British pottery at: 
Barnes, near Brixton, in the Isle of Wight.—Mr. 
Planché laid before the meeting the tracing of a 
pen-and-ink sketch, by Glover, Somerset House, 
of the Seal of William, son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
Count of Anjou, by the Empress Matilda, daughter 
of Henry the First, It constitutes an important 
addition to the royal seals of England, full of 
interest to the herald, the genealogist, and the 
student of ancient costume; and was ordered to be 





Hawkins, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— Mr. S. 


engraved in the Journal, An interesting point in 
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connexion with this seal is the appearance of the 
housings of the horse,—the earliest instance (prior | 
to this discovery) on a royal seal hitherto met with 
being of the reign of Edward the First. 


Sratisticau.—/eb. 18.—Col. Sykes, V.P., in 
the chair.—The Hon. W. Vernon, Dr. Barnes, 
and Messrs. A. Gibbon and J. Hogg, were elected 
Fellows.—Mr. Robert Hunt read a paper ‘On the 
Present State of the Mining Industries of the 
United Kingdom.’ 





ZooLocicaL.—Feb. 12.—Dr. Gray in the chair. 
—Among the subjects on the table for exhibition 
was a specimen of the great bustard (Otis tarda), 
reference to which was made by Mr. Yarrell at | 
the last meeting, and which had since been 
mounted by Mr. Leadbeater. Mr. Gould, after | 
paying a compliment to Mr. Leadbeater for the | 
manner in which the specimen had been got up, 
made some general remarks on the great bustard, | 
giving its various ranges throughout the world, | 
and regretting that, from the progress made in the | 
science of agriculture and various other causes it 
might at the present time be considered as extinct 
in this island.—Mr. G. R. Gray communicated a | 
paper ‘On a new Species of Pigeon,’ which had | 
passed a portion of its existence in the Society’s | 
Gardens, and which he had every reason to sup- | 
pose had remained hitherto undescribed. It | 
belonged to the same division as the Garnet-winged 
Pigeon of Latham (Columba erythroptera, Gm.), | 
which has been placed in Dr. Reichenbach’s sub- | 
genus Phlegcenas by H. I. H. Prince Bonaparte; | 
but considering the numerous divisions that have 
been formed in this class of birds Mr. Gray 
thought it might with equal propriety be divided 
from it. The bird was characterized under the 
name of Calenas (Phlegenas) Stairi.—Mr. Gray 
also communicated a paper ‘On a new Species of 
Lepidopterous Insect,’ included among the various 
novelties sent home by Mr. Macgillivray during | 
the voyages of H. M. ships Rattlesnake and 
Herald. It belongs to the great genus Papilio, | 
and to the sub-division Ornithoptera, and like the 
other known species of that group, its flight is | 
very elevated, so much so that it became necessary 
to employ powder and shot to secure the specimen. 
No lepidopterous insect of its magnitude has 
hitherto been known from the locality of this 
species; which is supposed to be either Solomon | 
Islands, Aneiteum, New Hebrides, or the Figi | 
Group, at any rate from one of the islands in the 
South Pacific Ocean. Mr. Gray proposed the 
name of Papilio (Ornithoptera) Victorie for this 
splendid insect.—Mr. A. White communicated a | 
paper, entitled ‘A Decade of Descriptions of 
Coleopterous Insects in the Collection of the | 
British Museum, hitherto apparently undescribed.’ | 
In this decade ten species belonging to the | 
families Prionide, Lamide, and Cetoniade were | 

| 
| 





given and described under the following names: 
Psalidocoptus scaber, Tragocephala comitessa, 7. 
chevrolatii, T. ducalis, T. gemmaria, 7. Guerinii, T. 
Buqueticena, Schizorhina (Hemipharis?) Emilia, 8. 
(Hemipharis) Ida, Cetonia (Protetia) procera.—Mr. | 
Sclater called the attention of the Society to the 
Zoological A ppendix to the ‘Report of the U. S. As- 
tronomical Expedition tothe Southern Hemisphere,’ 
—and observed that there was probably an error in 
including members of the Tanagrine genera Calliste 
and Euphonia, in the ornithology of Chili, as was 
done in that work, those forms being peculiar to 
the eastern side of the Andes, except immediately 
under the Equator, and not being found nearer 
Chili than the Cis-Andean provinces of Peru and 
Bolivia. Mr. Sclater exhibited tables showing the 
true geographic range of these genera of birds, the 
species of which are not numerous in the sub- 
Andean valleys of New Grenada, Ecuador, and 
Peru. He also remarked that the Calliste figured 
in the same work (pl. xviii. fig. 2) was not C. lar- 
vata (Dubus), as there named, but C. thalassina 
(Strickland). 


EnToMoLocicaL. — Feb. 4. — William Wilson 
Saunders, Esq., President, in the chair.—A. H. 
Halliday, Esq., was elected a Member.— Mr. 
Stevens exhibited a fine new species of Lucanus, 
brought from Borneo by Capt. Brooke, — Mr. 





Moore exhibited some empty cocoons of Mega- 
chila lanata, found in a buffalo’s horn, brought 
from Northern India. — Mr. Baly exhibited a 
specimen of Cryptorynchus porrectus, from Old Cala- 
bar, being the only example of the species known 
in Britain.—A note was read by Mr. Hewitson 
‘On the Sound produced by Specimens of Vanessa 
To when disturbed during the Torpid State in 
which they hybernate,’ which is considered to be 
caused by the respiratory organs being suddenly 
called into action.—The Secretary read a paper, 
by Mr. Newman, ‘On Various New Australian 
Insects, found at Moreton Bay by Mr. Gibbon.’— 
Mr. Stainton read a paper, entitled ‘How may the 
Onward Progress of the Study of Entomology be 
best furthered ?’ 





Roya Institution. —Jan. 25.—Sir B. C. 
Brodie, V.P., in the chair.—‘Inferences from the 
Negation of Perpetual Motion,’ by Mr. W. R. 
Grove. 





INSTITUTION oF Crvin EncineErs.—Feb. 5 and 
12.—R. Stephenson, Esq., M.P., President, in the 
chair.—The discussion upon Mr. H. Robinson’s 
paper, ‘On the Past and Present Condition of the 
RiverThames,’ was renewed and continued through 
both evenings. 

Socrety or Arts.—/eb. 13.—Apsley Pellatt, 
Esq., M.P., in the chair.—‘ On the Manufacture 
of Crown and Sheet Glass,’ by Mr. H. Chance. 

Feb. 20.—Mr. Peter Graham in the chair.— 
‘Recent Improvements in Carpet Manufacture, 
their Use and Abuse, with a Word on Beauty and 


| Deformity in Carpet Designs,’ by Mr. Alexander 


Whytock. Tee: 


Syro-Ecypt1an.—Febd. 12.—S. Sharpe, Esq., in 
the chair.—Abraham Benisch, Ph.D., read an 


| account of the travels of Rabbi Petachia, of Ratis- 


bon, in the East. The Rabbi appears to have been 
a contemporary of Benjamin of Tudela, and his 
travels took place in the twelfth century, previous 
to 1187, since he describes the Holy Land as still 
in possession of the Christians. The itinerary, how- 
ever, which goes by the name of Rabbi Petachia, 
must, as appears from internal evidence, be con- 
sidered as an abridgment, and probably a meagre 
one, of the original work, which has not reached 
us. It is written in the Rabbinical dialect, and 
both internal and external evidence show its 
genuineness. Several editions have appeared at 
various times on the Continent. There are also 


| in existence Latin, German, and French versions 


thereof. It does not appear, however, to have 
ever been translated into English. This Dr. Be- 
nisch proposes to do from the original Hebrew, 
and with the notes of the learned commentator on 
the legends, and social system, and polity of the 
Jews, more especially of the Captivity, whom the 
Rabbi especially visited. The work will be an 


| interesting addition in a particular and very curious 


field of inquiry. The Rabbi appears to have en- 


| joyed ease and affluence, and to have been prompted 


in his distant pilgrimage solely by the desire to 
become better acquainted with the state and con- 
dition of his distant brethren. 





PuotocraPuic. — Feb. 7.—Annual Meeting.— 
The Lord Chief Baron, President, in the chair.— 
A report from the Council on the finances and 
present state of the Society was read and adopted. 
Mr. Fenton then retired from the Honorary 
Secretaryship, and the Rev. J. R. Major, the 
newly-elected Secretary and editor of the Journal 
was introduced and took his seat. The warmest 
thanks of the Meeting were voted to Mr. Fenton 
for the valuable services rendered to the Society 
by him during the time he held the office of Hono- 
rary Secretary.—E. Conant, Esq., was elected a 
Member.—The President delivered an address on 
the advantages of photography as _ illustrating 
science in general. The Society balloted for 
officers and members of Council for the ensuing 
year.—Mr. Hardwickeread a paper ‘On the Fading 
of Positive Prints.—Mr. Maxwell Lyte read a 
paper ‘On Photographic Printing.’ 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 





Mon. Institute of Actuaries, 7.— On the Origin and Progress of 
the Calculus of Probabilities,’ by Mr. Brown. 

— Royal Academy, 8.— On Sculpture,’ by Sir R. Westmacott. 

— British Architects, 8. 

— Geographical, 84.—‘ On the Formation of Cyclones, and of 
the Tracks they Pursue,’ y Capt, Parish.—* Notes on 
the Condition of the Gypsy Population of Moldavia,’ by 
Mr. Garduer.—* Extract of a Despatch from Governor 
O’Connor, Bathurst, Gambia, May 22nd, 1855, containing 
a Report of his Visit to the Island of Balama, on the 
West Coast of Africa.’ 

Tues. Horticultural, 2— On Grafting.” 

_ Meteorological, 7.—Council. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8—‘On Mental Calcula- 
tion,’ by Mr. Bidder. 

— Zoological, 9.—Scientific. 

— Royal Institution, 3—*On Physiology and Comparative 
a. by Prof. Huxley. s 

WED. Society of Arts, 8—' On Some of the Animal and Vege- 
table Products constituting the Foreign Commerce of 
Liverpool,’ by Mr. Archer. 

— Royal Society of Literature, 4}. . 

— British Archeological, 84.— On Paint and other An- 
tiquities, from Kertch,’ by Mr. Pettigrew. 

= Microscopical, 7.— Anniversary. 

Tuors. Numismatic, 7. tapi 

— Royal Academy,8— On Painting,’ by Prof. Hart. 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

- Koyal, 84.—The Bakerian Lecture, * Researches on the 
Electro-dynamic Qualities of Metals, by Prof. Thomson. 

— Royal Institution, 3.—* Un Light,’ by Prof. Tyndall. 

Fri. Royal Institution, 84.—' On the Origin and Transforma- 
tions of Motive Power,’ by Prof. Thomson. 
Sat. Asiatic, 2 


— Royal Institution, 3—‘On Organic Chemistry,’ by Prof, 
dling. 





FINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Lectures on Painting, by Prof. Hart, R.A. 
Lgcturg II.—On the Study of the Works of the Old Mast:rs. 
Part the First. 

In considering any one of the departments of 
our art, it is impossible to maintain a position so 
independent of all other previous knowledge, in 
regard to the study of Nature and her attributes, 
as to take an original stand from our own isolated 
point of view. They, and there are those, who do 
entertain an idea so unphilosophic, are actuated by 
one of two motives,—either an egotistical conceit 
of their own superiority over previous experience, 
or a species of indolence that paralyzes every 
attempt to investigate the past labours of Art, in 
order to ascertain the causes of those successes by 
the analysis of which we are led to greater certainty 
in our own mode of procedure, and by the study of 
which theamateur, as well as the artist, has revealed 
to him sources of enjoyment which he can only 
appreciate in the extent to which he understands 
them. 

The aim at originality by, spider-like, drawing on 
our own individual resources, without learning and 
availing ourselves of every existing advantage, 
without profiting by those experiences of our pre- 
decessors, which having been derived from travel 
over the road we have to tread, mark out the 
shortest and safest path for our own footsteps,— 
this aim at originality, with such false views of in- 
dependence, is as unreasonable as it is incapable of 
realization. Human life is too short to be passed 
in such irrational experiment, which can only end 
in stumbling on commonplaces, the worthlessness 
of which it may require a large quantity of our 
comparatively brief existence to demonstrate, when 
unfortunately it may be too late for our use or our 
advancement. As, in the material world, nothing 
can come of nothing, so is it equally impossible, 
without observation, inference, and the experience 
thence derived, that the artistcan represent Nature, 
or combinations of natural objects, fitted for the 
improvement and instruction of mankind, by pre- 
senting either examples of virtue for our imitation 
or examples of vice for our avoidance—acts of Piety 
or deeds of Heroism. 

As it is one of the functions of this “‘ Institution” 
to afford instruction in the highest departments of 
our art, I shall have constantly to direct the aspi- 
rations of the student to the nobler exemplifications 
of mind presented in the labours of the Great 
Schools, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury—which are all characterized by spirituality, 
in striking contrast with the materialistic develop- 
ments of those artists, who either on account of the 
actual nature of their themes, or the literality of 
their treatments, have been justly classified as be- 
longing to the Lower Schools, Although the taste 
of the young painter should be catholic, I can warn 
him against no greater danger than the indiscri- 
minate or ignorant admiration of whatever he sees. 
The appreciation of these works according to their 
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proper special and widely differing merits cousti- 
tutes one of his greatest difficulties. It is on his 
just estimation of them that the soundness of his 
judgment consists; and on the soundness of his 
judgment depends the direction in which he will 
hereafter employ his knowledge, either for the ele- 
vation or depression of his art, and the consequent 
improvement or deterioration of public taste. 
There are two modes of studying the Theory 
and Practice of our art, as they are exemplied in 
the works of the Old Masters:—either by a careful 
examination of the motives and principles which 
actuated them in their production, or by a mecha- 
nical analysis of the technical qualities which are 
evidenced in their execution. ‘To combine in our | 
inquiry the consideration of these two modes ap: | 


| and intelligible to men of all lands and tongues. 


found in the Artsa wide-spreading channel through 
which to extend a knowledge of the histories of her | 
saints or the piety of her sons. Ecclesiastical foun- | 
dations soon reared walls that rapidly became elo- | 


quent of example, in language that was significant | 


The monasteries in honour of St. Francis of 
Asisi, or the ‘Great City,” as Dante has it, on the | 


banks of the Arno, are existing evidences of this | 


power of extension possessed by the Fine Arts. | 
The pictured walls of a Franciscan convent bring 
before us the history of past centuries, and make | 
us, asit were, the living witnesses of deeds of self- 
abnegation, calculated to increase humility and 
lessen worldliness. 
The city of Florence, at every step, through 


pears the more natural course for our adoption, every square, arcade, church, statue, or fountain, 
since, it must be acknowledged, that their mani- | proclaims the history of its good government or of 
festations are coincident; for the most perfect its misrule, the records either of patriotism or of 
theories propounded by the essayist must be vindi- | selfishness; and as we turn from these objects, 
cated by practice ; and no mere technical merit, | when the tastes of the dilettante or the artist have 
by itself, can be regarded as either esthetical or | been gratified, it is with the acknowledgment that, 
instructive. But, however difficult it may be to | through the agency of Painting, Sculpture, and 
dissociate the practical from the theoretical ele- | Architecture, our own present existence has been 


ment in our art, the occupation of the most | 
renowned painters has been so extensive, the de- | 
mands on their time were so constant, that the 
greatest men have been unable to give to the world 
the benefit of their personal experience. With the | 
exception of Da Vinci and Albert Diirer, whose | 
peculiarly constructive minds urged them to the | 
investigation of principle, there are but few legacies 
left of practical utility to which the sanction of | 
authority has been lent by the example of great 
personal excellence. Indeed, it has been very 
justly observed that didactic treatises do not gene- 
rally appear until after a school has completed its 
career, and the time of the production of its 
masterpieces has passed away. Greece was never 
so barren in epic powers, whether dramatic or | 
oratoric, as after the publication of the Poeticsand | 
Rhetorics of Aristotle ; nor was the Sublime ever | 
so little understood among the Romans as when | 
the famous work of Longinus appeared. The 
same remark may be applied to all the branches of , 
Literature and Art. Theories are impotent to | 
resuscitate what has expired, or to re-animate the | 
dying, but they are useful in giving a methodical 
summary of the traditions and tendencies which | 
have characterized different schools, in leading to | 
a better understanding of the special vitality which | 
marked each; so that, notwithstanding their great | 
legislative pretensions, their authors, as far as the | 
Fine Arts are concerned, are only simple historians. , 
It may be added, that they are so, not only without | 
knowing it, but also without meaning it. 

It is impossible, when reflecting on the great 
mass of excellence which has been bequeathed to 
us by the numerous masters of past centuries, not 
to look on their accumulated labours with the 
deepest interest, for other than pictorial reasons. 
Through them, we are earried back to remote 
periods; and by them, instructed in the various 
phases of intellectual development. The pictures 
are, at one and the same time, the contem- 
porary records of their different epochs and , 
the means of carrying us back to past ages, 
—thus extending, as it were, our own existence | 
by adding to it so much of human experience 
as there is pictorial knowledge of antecedent to | 


| tion, accidents of time, all tend to enhance the 


linked with the past. 

While, however, we fully admit the power which 
Art possesses of reproducing or suggesting past 
scenes and circumstances, the greatest circumspec- 
tion will be necessary, lest our gratitude or our 
enthusiasm carry us away, or our intelligence be 
swayed by a spirit that regards with reverence 
everything that is consecrated by antiquity. 
“Time,” it has been said, ‘‘gives a natural right 
of precedence by common consent; and hence age 
is honoured before youth, and by it, and the mean- 
ing of what is termed ‘ Nature’ has been defined by 
what is found reasonable in itself, and has been 
always agreed to by mankind, and is confirmed by 
constant and uninterrupted practice.” 

Impelled by very justifiable feelings of curiosity, 
we are not to permit those inquiries into remote 
periods which are indispensable to our knowledge, 
to take the form of archeological study. This is 
to mistake the means for the end, and for more 
than one reason is unjust and unphilosophic. The 
student has, at the commencement of such an in- 
vestigation, ‘two classes of prejudice to contend 
with. There are those ready only to acknowledge 
excellence in the past, and deny to the present any 
modicum of merit, thus extending the significance 
of the proverb, ‘‘ That a prophet hath no honour 
in his own country.” Such persons evade the 
difficulty of definition, and admire, without any 
discrimination, whatever is encrusted with the 
mystery of a bygone age. Vicissitudes of posi- 


cherished object in their esteem. The incidental 
particulars, associated with the production or the 
history of a work, have for them more interest 
than the work itself, from whence a species of an- 
tiquarian dilettanteism has arisen which has sup- 
planted the interest due to the actual performance. 
On the other hand, a class of reactionaries exists, 
jealous of every token of acknowledgment made to 
antiquity, who admit nothing that is not contempo- 
raneous, who depreciate everything not in accord- 
ance with their own limited standard of excellence, 
and who disdain all past production because it 
does not comply with present prejudice. They 
cry out at every step—Nature! This cry of 


the manifestation of our own powers of mind, | Nature, however, is almost universally raised by 
There is another moral value attached to the con- | those who cultivate the lower departments of our 
sideration of the labours of our predecessors, so | art, and who would almost lead one to suspect 
admirably put by Swift that I will use his words, | that they desire to bring down all other styles to 
He says :—‘It is a great incentive to see that their own level, since they cannot raise their own. 
some men have raised themselves so highly above | When such views divide the public mind, the evils 
their fellow-creatures, that the lives of ordinary | arising from them are nicely counterbalanced, and 
men are spent in inquiries after the particular the general taste is not likely to be much influ- 
actions of the most illustrious. True it is, that ' enced ; but when either of these prejudices prepon- 
without this impulse to fame and reputation, our | derates, the consequences are serious, and the age 
industry would stagnate, and that lively desire of , transmits to posterity the record: of the special 
pleasing each other die away. This opinion was | bigotry of its taste. It is thus, on the one hand, 
so established in the heathen world that their sense | that we have explained the meaning of the repro- 
of living appeared insipid, except their being was | ductive spirit that characterizes an entire foreign 
enlivened with a consciousness that they were | city like Munich, while, on the other hand, we see 
esteemed by the rest of the world.” whole schools influenced by what is termed inde- 

When, at the establishment of the Christian | pendence of view, but without any loftiness of aim ; 
Church, Paganism was overthrown and the mystic | and it is certainly not to be denied that the artist 
superseded the mythologic element, that Church | is a main element in each of these conditions,—for, 





unlike the commercial principle, the demand will 
not create the particular supply if the supply did 
not exist, or if, which is of more importance, the 
supply were of a higher character. 

One of the golden aphorisms of Sir Joshua 


| Reynolds is—‘‘ That if an art were to commence 


with every individual that art would always re- 
main in its infancy.” 

Let us now examine what was meant by this great 
painter when he used these words. He intended 
to say, that the sum of any one human existence 
was insufficient for the full attainment of excel- 
lence in any art. That the necessary observation, 
analysis and time of performance, implied in the 
existence of one individual, could not achieve a 
perfect result, and that, as in the history of all 
other manifestations of mind, the experience of 
the past must be brought to bear on the practice 
of the present. To be in a condition even to avail 
ourselves of a portion of which experience requires 
the nicest exercise of our powers of perception, 
relation and memory, and constitutes the labour 
of much time. It is, as we have seen, the true 
history of all experience,—the only way in which 
we can benefit by what has preceded us,—the only 
way in which we can abridge our own labour,—the 
only way in which we can make an art advance, or 
we, ourselves, can hope to benefit society by our 
labours. This, I apprehend, was what was meant 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

To furnish us with examples from which we may 
obtain the experience necessary for the practice of 
our art, is the object of great public galleries, 
which are the depositaries of many and varied ex- 
cellence,—the reflections of distinct conditions of 
life,—seen often under exotic or other vicissitudes 
of circumstance,—the records of piety, legendary 
lore, history, poetry, the portraits of distinguished 
persons, or the representations of natural scenery. 

When, however, formerly, on entering a public 
gallery a great mass of varied excellence burst upon 
our view, the artist’s mind was likely to be per- 
plexed, and the public to remain uninstructed. 
Sentiment and Theme, Style and Practice, at 
variance with, and in contradiction of each other, 
were huddled together in a most inconsequential 
and unintelligible order,—a mere chaos of attrac- 
tions. Those, who desired to contemplate any of 
these varied themes, had to exercise the utmost 
vigilance and industry, in order to realize any of 
the objects of their inquiry; for, situated as the 
pictures were, the mind had little power tranquilly 
to contemplate any one of them for its own special 
purpose. At every step the feelings received a 
shock, such as could not but be encountered, where 
fresh impressions were received at very short inter- 
vals of time, and those impressions were in per- 
petual antagonisin. 

The consequence of looking at pictures in this 
way is of very serious import. The mind is first of 
all disturbed by the contemplation of so much 
variety. Earth, air, fire and water, are all here 
in elemental rivalry, and the student, most likely 
perplexed by all, is unable to analyze and form a 
correct judgment of any one; or what is still more 
probable, his eye is entertained by forms and co- 
lours considered only with reference to their 
agreeable combinations. A Gallery, thus consi- 
dered, is no means of instruction to him, and he 
soon despairs, and abandons in disgust what he has 
had no means of making clear to his comprehension. 

In Natural History, in Mineralogy, in Che- 
mistry, would a museum be instructive that should 
put in juxtaposition every variety of specimen 
without order and without classification ? 

Does any one rise from the seats of a concert- 
room instructed, or his taste improved, through 
the mélange of vocal and instrumental harmony 
which he has endured for many hours? Or, would 
the contents of an extensive library, brought toge- 
ther in miscellaneous confusion, lead an inquirer 
to the study of his particular object ? Can, then, 
a heterogeneous mass of pictures be a whit more 
instructive to the young painter ? 

The scene is perpetually shifted, and a new train 
of emotions excited, as he removes from one picture 
to another. What advantage can possibly be de- 
rived from such an irrational mode of arrangement? 
The comparisons and references, necessary to de- 
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liberate investigation, will be most difficult, be- 
cause of the wide-apart situations of the examples 
of different schools and periods; and the eye in 
wandering over these intervals must inevitably be 
impressed and distracted, so as to render impossible 
all the necessary continuity of interest, by which 
alone the eye can be kept free and undisturbed for 
the proper exercise of its functions. What few 
enduring results the mind stores up from the 
images that it receives in this rapid succession is 
exemplified in our present system of railway loco- 
motion, to which it isonly necessary here to advert 
for the purpose of showing how difficult it would 
be for any railway traveller to give an accurate 
description of the aspects of the country through 
which he has travelled. 

Such then, until lately, was the condition of some 
of the public galleries of Europe. Such the amount 
of confusion,—such the elements out of which the 
student and the public had to obtain a clear idea 
of that art, which, to be properly appreciated, 
should be considered as a highly intellectual exer- 
cise and a great means of general instruction. 

For many reasons, it is important to the student 
in the present position of some of the great Italian 
pictures, that he should remember how exotic and 
false are their situations. The work executed for 


an altar in a special locality was adapted to a | 


peculiar light, and frequently contains within it- 
self, among many others, such motives as the repe- 
tition of those architectural forms which surround 


it, and constitute its natural framework,—which | 
forms, while they enrich it, give consent and har- | 


mony to the whole, and thus link together picture 
and building. Thus you will easily understand 


that a picture, when removed from such a situa- | 


tion, loses much of its significance,—and in this 
way many of its motives appear inconsistent or 
mysterious. 

Conceive how different are the trains of mind 


with which we now contemplate many of those | 


works, to the feelings which animated those who 
saw them in their original position! If we reflect 
on the difference of locality, the absence of religious 
incentive, and the altered condition of the political 
world, we may thus explain why we have now lost 
much of the meaning of some of the most soul- 
stirring and elevated presentments of the great 
ages. 
erin the old times,” it has been well observed 
by Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘the painters of those legendary 
scenes and subjects could always reckon securely 
on certain associations and certain sympathies in 
the minds of the spectators. We have outgrown 
these associations, we repudiate these sympathies. 
We have taken these works from their consecrated 
localities, in which they once held each their dedi- 
cated place, and we have hung them in our draw- 
ing-rooms and our dresssing-rooms, over our pianos 
and our sideboards.” 
The amelioration of this defect, which existed 
until within the last few years, may be ascribed to 
a more intelligent spirit and increased feeling for 


the art, among certain men of letters, whose in- | 


tellectual exercises—the classification of history, 
biographies, documentary and other artistic evi- 
dences—have enlightened toan extent that has now 
brought the labours of Art within the scope of 
scientific arrangement. 

The observations of Cicero on the history and 
value of classification, in general, are so excellent, 
that I cannot do better than quote his own words: 
—‘‘ All things,” he observes, ‘‘ which are now com- 
prised in Science, were formerly unconnected, and 
in a state as it were of dispersion: as in music, 
numbers, sounds, and measures, &c. A certain 
extrinsic art was therefore applied, adopted from 
another department of knowledge (from Philoso- 
phy) which the philosophers wholly claim to them- 
selves, an art which might serve to cement things 
previously separate and uncombined, and unite 
them in a kind of system.” 

Thus the principles of Art arise out of its prac- 
tice—the materials pre-exist, but it is the science 
derived from the profound consideration of them 
and their varieties of combination which consti- 
tutes the science of Fine Art. In this way the 
results of the operations of differently organized 
minds, each lay claim toa distinctive character, and 


| lead to the settlement of general principles. In 
one we acknowledge the power of invention, in 
another of colour, in a third of light and shade. 
| A careful examination of such works will demon- 
| strate the special devotion of the artist to the one 
| particular characteristic to which his nature was 
| instinctively impelled;—the labour of a life thus 
| devoted, the whole energies of a character thus 
concentrated on one dominant purpose, the exten- 
sive course of observation and practice thus gone 
| through results in the exemplification of a principle 
| which the consent of time sanctions into a canon. 
| The decisive light and shade of Rembrandt is 
| thus contra-distinguished from the subtle gradation 
| of Correggio. The mighty creations of Michael 
| Angelo from the graceful humanities of Raffaelle, 
| or the philosophic breadth of Titian’s colour from 
the glittering freshness of Paul Veronese. 
| In the great galleries of the Louvre, or of 
| Berlin, or of Munich, the classification of their 
| contents enables both the painter and the public 
| to form a proper estimation of what had been be- 
| fore but confusion. As they now present sources 
of instruction, they abrogate prejudices and must 
| necessarily diminish caprice. Pictures thus enable 
| us to compare and reflect on the relative impor- 
| tance of the spirituality or materialism of our own 
natures, and to judge of Art as a means sugges- 
tive or as a means literal,—to distinguish between 
high aspiration and humbleness of view—between 
| that which leads the mind out of itself to heaven, 
and that which circumscribes it within itself, and 
chains it down to earth ; and looked on as one of 
| the manifestations of that intellectual power which 
the Deity has conferred on man, Art is most ap- 
propriately exercised when the artist ascribes his 
| power to Him who gave it, by rationally exempli- 
fying it in lessons which convey either such ex- 
amples of virtue as are worthy of our imitation, or 
present for our avoidance such examples of vice 
as afford us silent but most eloquent reproof. 

A public gallery is now a public instructor. On 
its walls we read the intellectual history of the 
past,—of lives that were occupied in the creation 
of the Beautiful,—the exercises of ardent imagina- 

, tion. Lives also consecrated to the service of reli- 
gion, or to recording the histories of virtue and of 
patient endurance, 

We will now consider how the student may most 
benefit by the present improved condition of some 
of the great Galleries of Europe, the classification 
of whose contents we have just noticed. My anx- 
iety, as you may have perceived from the obser- 
vations I have already made from this chair, is to 
call the attention of the students of this institution, 
most particularly, to the familiarization of their 

| minds with the more important, because more 
noble, more intelligent, and more elevating walks 
of our art, —and it would not be reasonable for me, 
in addressing a class of gentlemen who have been 
for some time pursuing their studies from the works 
| of the greatest Greek sculptors, by means of which 
, they are presumed to have made acquaintance 
with the most select forms of the human type, to 
arrest the course of their investigations, by sug- 
gesting for their consideration, when they deal 
with the materials of the palette, the forms of Art, 
in picture, which are diametrically opposed to 
them in intention, in taste, and in conduct,—I 
| mean to say, the forms of Art exemplified in the 
| lowest schools. 

Soundness of view should be combined with cor- 
| rectness in practice, and above all, a high taste,— 
for on your ultimate labours will depend the repu- 

tation of our school, and on the nature of your 
works the character of public taste ; for I believe 
that, at this time, the character of the taste de- 
pends entirely on the character of the works pre- 

sented to the public. When the artists of antiquity 
and of the middle ages impressed and led the 
public taste, it is true they had great incentives to 
exertion, but they had no other dictation to sub- 
mit to than that which Religion may have imposed 
when in her employment of Art she suggested the 
traditional theme. In recent times, a band of 
German artists, now distributed through the Con- 
tinent, have influenced the arts of their respective 
countries, and one may be satisfied that the true 
vocation of Art is to impress itself on the age, and 











to lead, and not to allow itself to be depressed and 
controlled by the caprices of its times. Let us 
never indulge in the belief that public taste is so 
depressed in literature as to have lost the relish 
for excellence when it appears. The disproof of 
this notion may be found in the example of the 
living historian of the day, and in other instances, 
which, by the laws of this institution I am not 
allowed here to specify ; and examples are not 
wanting in our own art to prove that where 
superior excellence is shown there is still a readi- 
ness to appreciate it. Paint not, then, down to 
the multitude, but by your efforts elevate them to 
a higher standard, and this you can only hope to do 
by a consentaneous movement among yourselves, 
—by ignoring and abandoning all temporizing 
and expediency views, or artful essays of startling 
novelties,—by fixing in your minds objects worthy 
of your ambition as men bearing a part in the 
work of human civilization. I may be charged 
with bigotry in thus calling your attention to the 
more elevated Schools of Art, and in holding up to 
your admiration their works in preference to those 
in which ignoble or less elevated themes are treated 
and mere executive skill is displayed; but depend 
upon it, you will never elevate yourselves or your 
art by narrowing down your professional capaci- 
ties to the level of the commonest intelligences. 
The piece of canvas on which you operate is to be 
made eloquent through the suggestive means 
which your art places in your hands; and it is, 
surely, a more worthy employment of your own 
time to select and execute on it such themes as 
may dignify yourselves and transmit your names 
to afuture age. In Art, as I have said, the taste 
should certainly be catholic, but while it is so, we 
must use our discrimination in estimating the rela- 
tive merits of the things we admire; and I could 
never urge on your attention the study of those 
schools for your emulation, whose highest aim 
appears to me to be the representation of mere 
material truths. It is unnecessary here again to 
suggest to your attention the relative value of 
Imitation in our art; and with my known senti- 
ments declared to you last season, you will not ex- 
pect that I should now urge you to the considera- 
tion of the Dutch School, as a means of elevating 
either your art or yourselves. 

It may appear trite in me to insist on this sub- 
ject, after what has been said by so many of my 
distinguished predecessors; it is, however, no less 
imperative on me to draw your attention to this 
subject at the present time, when this question so 
much agitates the student mind; and I would 
therefore urge on his consideration in making 
choice of the Masters he desires to study, the wis- 
dom of selecting such as are most in unison with 
his own feelings, and may enable him best to in- 
dulge that power of imitation, the control of which 
they will most satisfactorily teach him. 

Thus, I would cite Titian as more worthy than 
Ostade, or Paul Veronese than Teniers, and 
would advise the student to ascend from the intem- 
perance of the tap-room and the details of the 
kitchen to the truths of religion, the examples of 
history or poetry. 

And upon this choice of a master to be the type 
of his studies much of his future greatness must 
depend, for the dogma, regarding evil communica- 
tion, is as true in Art as in Morals. I would, 
therefore, direct the consideration of the student 
to the varied labours of the Dutch School, solely 
for their technical merits, but I would advise him, 
by all means, to avoid the chronicling of similar 
themes, and I would most earnestly recommend 
him to eschew such theories as that superior art 
can dignify any theme; and that no theme, however 
humble, is ignoble—theories plausible in them- 
selves, but in effect more than detrimental 
to Art. The finest mechanical skill can never lead 
the mind to admire the treatment of an inferior 
theme, except on account of the technical qua- 
lities which the artizan has displayed in its execu- 
tion. It can never send you away with your mind 


filled with noble suggestions; it cannot instruct or 
elevate your natures,—it can never raise you be- 
yond your material selves. Ifa picture have neither 
story, sentiment, nor pathos to recommend it, it is 
no better than sign-painting, and when such a 
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picture attempts the delineation of the humblest 
scenes—it is simply low life. By the hands of 
great moralist painters, such humble scenes are 
invested with the moral intelligence, which charac- 
terizes the legacies left us, in literature, by Fielding 
or Smollett—in painting by a Hogarth. How supe- 
rior in everything that relates to the mental and 
pathetic are the pictures of our own Wilkie to any 
of the labours of the Dutch school! Who is not 
affected by the pathos of the ‘ Distraining for 
Rent’? What earnestness do we not acknowledge 
in ‘The Village Politicians’! What humour in 
the ‘ Reading of the Will,’ or in the ‘Penny Wed- 
ding’! In the whole range of Dutch practice, there 
are no works comparable to these for suggestive 
qualities. Who would for an instant contend for 
the superior manifestations of Teniers or Ostade 
against the sterling sense and subjects of our own 
painter? Thus Wilkie infused a high vital moral 
principle into subjects of the humblest life, raising 
and not depressing them,—recommending to our 
sympathies their scenes of joy, of festivity, of sad- 
ness, or of trial. Do we with the like emotions turn 
from the contemplation of a Dutch Merry Making 
or a Brawl? 

If a painter but devote himself to the mere re- 
presentation of the manners and customs of his 
times, he will have the satisfaction of reflecting 
that he has only recorded to posterity a represen- 
tation of a section of the human family, but he has 
created no object of great general interest or of 
universal appeal. How these local peculiarities are 
ultimately regarded, we know by theestimation in 
which such works are held by the most intelligent, 
and how much they are believed to be beneath the 
general idea of the human race which it is the 
higher province of the Art to deal with when 
the representations of the lowest types are applied 
to the highest themes. We know this by the 
manner in which the religious presentments of the 
Dutch and Spanish schools are accepted, wherein 
the local types of humanity are not merely offensive 
to the man of taste, but non-conforming to the 
general ideas of the subjects which they are in- 
tended to embody. The Madonnas of Rubens or 
Murillo lead us not away from thevrau orthe seftora 
of Flemish or Spanish life. 

Can the finest powers of drawing or colour ever 
redeem a trivial or a senseless subject,—and is the 
employment of our time upon such subjects a 
worthy exercise of it by us as rational creatures ? 
The Eastern proverb has it: ‘‘' The day is short, 
and the work much.” It is therefore because I 
wish you to make the most of the short day, that 
I must direct your attention to the exercise of those 
faculties which, in my last Lecture, I spoke of as 
indispensable to the artistic calling, to the mode 
in which I believe they can be best exercised, by 
contemplating such labours of the mind as you 
will find more highly exemplified, among the 
greatest artists, in the schools of Italy. 

Is it a mean thing, I would ask, that you should 
be endowed with some of the highest privileges of 
human beings? Does not the occupation of an 
artist involve one of the most comprehensive and 
vast fields of this world’s existence? 4s not the 
observation of all the visible operations of Nature 
which are necessary to your studies available to 
your inquiry? Are you not at one or other period 
of your career called on to make a record of what 
your perceptions and memory have stored up from 
these sources,—and shall you employ these means, 
whereby you may help in the cause of human in- 
struction, for no other or higher end than to con- 
tribute to mere optical amusement ? 

Your object, then, must be this :—After having 
ascertained that bias which has been dictated to 
you by a sense of your own capabilities and a self- 
examination of your resources, to select that master 
as your model, whose example and whose practice 
are the most in direct sympathy with your minds; 
and in making these investigations, be most 
careful that you note down his most remark- 
able properties, that you may emulate, but not 
servilely follow them. Be careful that you 
do not mistake the salient points of technical skill 
for evidences of mental superiority; but that you 
distinguish between what is startling in style and 
faulty in structure, and that execution or mere 





language do not supplant the more important con- 
sideration of sense :—for as the great Roman orator 
has truly said, ‘‘ Nothing is easier than to imitate 
any person's dress, or attitude, or carriage,—or if 
there is anything offensive in character, it is no 
very difficult matter to adopt it, and be offensive 
in the same way ; in like manner as that Fusius, 
who even now, though he has lost his voice, rants 
on public topics, could never attain that nervous 
style of speaking which Caius Fimbria had, though 
he succeeds in imitating his distortion of features 
and broad pronunciation,—but he neither knew 
how to choose a pattern whom he would chiefly re- 
semble, and in him that he did choose he preferred 
copying the blemishes.” 

In pursuing our investigations in the vast field 
of practice which has been left us, we are restricted 
by no mere dogmas of judgment and no moral ob- 
ligations which shut out from our esteem any kind 
of merit. The student is free to range. Witha 
desire to achieve the highest excellence, one of the 
most noble aspirations of the human mind is to seek 
toadvance, by studying the most complete examples 
in those departments whose excellencies are recon- 
cileable with each other. He is, moreover, to study 
all,—so that he may be able to estimate truly the 
relative values of all,—to arrive at a knowledge of 
what is congenial with, and what is foreign to, the 
nature of his own mind and wants. Though in his 
studies he will regard all with a-cosmopolitanism 
of spirit, he will make those more immediately the 
subject of his deepest meditation, which are either 
the most noble or the most beautiful, and will seek 
out those qualities which by their contemplation 
elevate his own nature and which dignify the art he 
exercises beyond the limits of a sensuous appeal to 
the mere optical faculty. 

If, then, having gone through such a process of 
refining and subliming, what shall be said to be 
the function of the artist when this knowledge is 
acquired? Shall he aspire to make his art a means 
by which to elevate the character of the public 
taste, or shall he paint down to the prevailing 
taste of the masses, and so, in the desire of his 
personal gain, lose sight of the agency which he 
can wield for the general advantage? He may 
make himself popular, and yet not popularize the 
art, for he may address himself to some momentary 
impulse, and make a profit out of it. These are 
accidents which a watchful man will improve to 
his own advantage, but, like many artistic schemes 
of the day, they do not advance the art. The 
painter should, by virtue of his art, be allowed to 
lead the public taste,—his should be the privilege 
and the power of asserting for it the rank which in 
more auspicious days it took in other climes. He 
should compel others to acknowledge his power, 
instead of being compelled to adapt himself to 
their views; and, above all, he should be far re- 
moved from the commercial spirit, which seeks to 
enlist him for purposes, which often confer repute 
neither on him nor on his production, while they 
fill the pockets of his employer. If he be not 
raised beyond the state at which, in certain other 
pursuits of literature, some are so content to rest 
—tministering to tastes that are productive of im- 
mediate gain—he must allow himself and his art 
to remain in a subordinate position, and the 
‘golden opinions” which are accorded to him 
will only pass as current coin in his own time. 

Of the two modes of reading the Old Masters, 
the first consists in distinguishing and comparing 
the motives of the chosen pictures. This constitutes 
the philosophy of our art. Thus invention, ex- 
pression, design, character, and general conduct 
are to be determined. The other consists in the 
study of the more material means :—composition, 
opposition, arrangement, colour, light and shade, 
and perspective. These constitute the constructive 
science of the picture; while execution, grounds, 
impasto, and vehicles bring up the rear of the 
means by and through which the artist more im- 
mediately addresses himself to the eye. : 

These are, at a glance, the true distinctions 
between the Mental or Moral and the Physical or 
Material means of our art. History, Philosophy, 
and Morals must be cultivated in order to appre- 
ciate the first. The known branches of science 
are to be classified in the service of the second. 





As a general plan of study, I would offer to your 
attention, with a view to systematize the diffuse 
impressions you may receive, the consideration of 
the Umbrian, Florentine, Lombard, and Roman 
schools, as a means of obtaining a knowledge of 
the philosophy and spirituality of your art. 

To the Venetian, German, Flemish, or Dutch 
schools you must look for the technicalities, 

And, again, in certain subdivisions of these, you 
will recognize other and more specific classifications 
of separate qualities. 

As the sources of such an investigation are not 
restricted within these shores, but exist much more 
abundantly abroad, and generally in much nobler 
exemplification, I shall terminate this lecture by 
endeavouring, for the advantage of those who may 
not yet have quitted this country, to trace what 
is too often the character of the student and the 
history of his practice when in a foreign land. 

The importance and value of travel to the Art- 
student must be admitted, but it can only be so 
under restrictions. Thus, it will be valueless to 
him if he go at an immature period of his career. 
His judgment should have been formed and have 
had some exercise in giving expression to his own 
sentiments, and he will then be in a better condi- 
tion to divine and appreciate the motives by which 
others have been influenced in their compositions. 
He will, also, then be in a condition to digest the 
impressions which his mind receives from extrinsic 
sources. 

The value of classification or of a chronologic 
sequence, which I have before advocated as neces- 
sary in a single public gallery, in order to enable the 
student properly to esteem its varied merits, is an 
advantage which is unattainable in foreign travel. 
The different Galleries or Collections which he 
will visit during his journey are all more or less 
worthy to be remarked on account of some distinct 
attributes or qualities, national or local, which 
cannot be traced or followed out in any regular 
order of pictorial sequence. For instance, he 
makes acquaintance with many works of the Lom- 
bard school at Milan—with Correggio at Parma 
—with the Eclectic, or later and more material 
Painters at Bologna. At no very great distance, 
on the banks of the Arno, either at Florence or 
Pisa, he beholds some of the earliest and, at the 
same time, some of the purest and most spiritual 
creations of the Tuscan school. 

Either of the roads from Florence to Rome will 
furnish examples of intermediate conditions of the 
Art-progress, and the student arrives at length in 
the Eternal City with no systematic appreciation 
of what he has, possibly, during a hasty journey, 
inspected. His brain has, certainly, been in a 
more rapid whirl than his body, aud experience 
has proved that a mind so little prepared for the 
reception of the great principles which these seve- 
ral collections are capable of teaching, is also un- 
fitted for the investigation of the due relation of 
the different qualities to each other. It is then 
easy of explanation why, when he has arrived in 
the Great City his senses are almost bewildered by 
what he has hitherto seen. Neither will a mere 
residence in Rome at all clear up this perplexed 
condition of mind. 

Cold, indeed, must be that heart which does not 
soon feel itself transported into enthusiasm, at the 
sight of so much that is either grand or beautiful 
in the various branches of the Arts. Basilicas, 
churches, pictures, statues, fountains and bridges 
are the distinctive features of more recent times, 
while the Coliseum, the forums, temples, arches, 
ruined palaces and aqueducts remain as witnesses 
of the ancient glories of that city which once en- 
joyed the reputation of being the mistress of the 
world, and the whole neighbourhood teems with 
associations that now divide our admiration be- 
tween two great conditions of existence, the Classic 
and the Medieval, —the Heathen and the Christian. 

To the man of cultivated mind, what a treasury 
of thought is comprehended within this compara. 
tively small site !—how numerous are the illustra- 
tions which it affords of his early studies!—how 
instructive the moral which these decaying glories 
point to! To an observant artist, with what signifi- 
cance is not every stone instinct, and the very 
same road, which renews to the scholar the scenes 
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of her past history, suggests to the Artist a know- 
ledge of the extent to which the Arts were an- 
ciently employed by means of the relics of her 
glories which they still retain. ae. 
Nature even shows her kindly disposition to 
consecrate some of these remains, by the permission 
which she has accorded to her vegetation to adorn 
them :— 
Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heap’d 
On what were chambers, arch crush’d, column strown 
In fragments, choked-up vaults, and frescos steep’d 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep'd 
Deeming it midnight :—Temples, baths, or halls ? 
Pronounce who can? for all that learning reap’d 
From her research hath been, that these are walls— 
Behold the Imperial Mount ! ’t is thus the mighty falls. 


Nature still exists here in its pristine luxuriance, 
Art is known here only through the luxuriance of 
her remains. Mind in Art, alas! progresses not 
here now, and the Art-treasures of the place are 
more the boast than the emulation of its denizens. 
Nor are the effects of these remains much more 
inspiring to the temporary resident. 

The attractions offered here by ordinary nature 
are often too seductive for the deliberate investi- 
gations of Art, and wild luxuriance and the pic- 
turesque now usurp the time that should be given 
to the careful estimation of the ideal or the select. 
Soon after the student has made his round of 
visits to the great churches and galleries, he sub- 
sides into a studio, and from that hour his inves- 
tigations rarely extend beyond the precincts of its 
walls. 

The Great Masters are rarely revisited, unless 
for the purpose of exhausting a large quantity of 
time on some one copy pursued at wide-apart in- 
tervals and without systematic conduct. No con- 
centration of moral purpose is brought to bear on 
the consideration of the works which it was the 
avowed object of the student in travelling to such 
a distance to consult; and thé bewildered feeling 
which his mind laboured under during his journey 
hither, is only increased by the variety of excellence 
with which the city teems. His superficial gaze 
on these only ends in superficial knowledge,—and 
finding he has failed to qualify himself for pene- 
trating into the deep-seated principles of nature, as 
they are revealed in the manifestations of master- 
minds, he takes refuge in the amusement which the 
casual or merely picturesque circumstances of the 
place offer to his eye. e inquires neither into 
the authenticity nor into the veracity of the lounging 
type which he hires from the stairs of the Piazza; 
and his day is alternated between such unimproving 
and irrational occupation and the ré-unions of 
which the refectory of the trattoria is the scene. 
The great names in Art have, to him, become 
merely significant of so many mythic personages, 
and are volubly enough enunciated in ordinary 
converse, but certainly with no well-investigated or 
accurate appreciation of the principles with which 
those names are identified. 

The human type, which he encounters when he 
has crossed over the Tiber, is unfraught with asso- 
ciation to such a mind, as he is possibly uninvested 
by cultivation with those sentiments and predilec- 
tions which would adopt these hereditary types of 
a previous age as the basis for his illustration of 
an historic theme, of which they would furnish the 
appropriate representatives; and whether it be 
that a certain state of body be induced by the 
change of climate, or whether his mind be over- 
powered by excellence which he is unfitted to ap- 
preciate, he falls back on the selection of some of 
the accidental forms of ordinary human nature, for 
the mere purpose of representing and recording 
some of the commonest incidents of peasant life. 

A journey into the neighbouring mountains, 
under the plea of relaxation, only supplies him 
with more authentic materials, the representa- 
tion of which he deludes himself into believing 
to be a sincere and just occupation of his time, 
but at an after-period, when too late, he discovers 
it was little more than delusive or specious indus- 
try. In the choice of his themes from these situa- 
tions, many of them pregnant with associations of 
past history, the Hero of antiquity is made to yield 
in interest to the Marauder, the terror of whose 
deeds has won for him a blood-stained renown 














among a simple and semi-barbarous peasantry; 
and because the treatment of such themes has won 
success and reputation for others, the student apes 
their subject in the hope of rivalling their popu- 
larity. 

The picturesqueness of the well which draws 
from the mountain summit those grand and grace- 
ful female forms, supply him with no corroborations 
or reminiscences of former classic days :—he is 
less impressed with a sense of their heroic moulds 
than with the finery in which they are decorated. 
His highest achievements, if animated only by this 
spirit, will gain him no greater credit than that of 
a successful painter of costumes,—while the moun- 
tain fastness or its torrent, the ravine or neigh- 
bouring lake will supply him with no memories 
either of classic or medieval history. 

It is enough that his time has been occupied and 
that his folio has been filled, and he meditates on 
the days of his return when these studies are to be 
realized into scenes, which, when they afterwards 
find a place on the walls of a Cis-alpine Exhibition 
will enlist but few sympathies ;—or he may subside 
into a costume painter, and take up his abode in 
a foreign city, where, being surrounded by pictur- 
esque forms of nature he has all that is necessary 
for his limited purpose. In this case, he never 
investigates any further the principles with which 
the master-pieces of the Great City abound. 

Nor are there to be discerned much higher 
aspiration, or much more marked difference in 
the method of study pursued in those establish- 
ments which enjoy the more immediate recogni- 
tion or countenance of governments or states. 
With the exception of such works as may be 
executed for a competition for the medal at the 
Beaux Arts, the environs of the Villa Medici, at 
any period of the day, yield ample testimony to 
the fact that it may not even be so wise to render 
the social position of the student too easy, as to 
encourage habits of activity and self-dependence, 
by leaving the student more to his own resources. 

Thearchitect, whoseavocations do not incline him 
to mistake picturesqueness for his art, is certainly 
more earnest in his inquiries,—although I may be 
permitted to say that he too often only measures 
over and over again quantities, which he might, 
I apprehend, make an equally perfect acquaint- 
ance with at home in the already published labours 
of his predecessors,—yet he certainly can never so 
well judge of masses and their effects as when the 
edifices themselves are seen under the endless 
variety of light and shade which the climate affords. 

The sculptor, like the painter, too frequently 
contents himself with appealing to the tastes of the 
passing traveller; though nature, in her actual 
sense, is far removed from his intention, it is 
through the forms of antiquity that he seeks to 
make his appeal. A torchlight view of the Vatican 
is among the rare occasions when he visits the 
triumphs it contains. Of how few of these sculp- 
tors does the world ever hear? An indulgence in 
reproducing the forms of antiquity, I have said, 
usurps the liberal exercise of the inventive faculty, 
and a paraphrase of the Medicean Venus demon- 
strates, at the same time, the calibre of such an 
intellect, the extent of its aspiration, and the 
evidence of much patient labour. As cold as the 
material with which he has to deal, his labour is 
vivified by no warmth of natural feeling and illu- 
mined by no intelligent light ; such reproduction 
is insensate, and when it affects a rigid adherence 
to conditions of antiquarian progress, degenerates 
into merely pedantic display, and is but mere 
trading on the extent of our knowledge and the 
depths of our endurance. 

Thus, neither do the adoption of the merely 
picturesque forms of Nature, which we see in the 
works of the costume-painter, nor does the mim- 
icry of the previous expressions of Greek Art by 
the sculptor, impress us with any sense of the true 
value of a travel into, or a residence in, foreign 
cities. In both of these are discernible misappre- 
hensions of view: in the first, because the aspi- 
ration and the character of the art are lowered; 
in the last, because its reproduction is mere pe- 
dantry; and both conditions, alike, are to be con- 
sidered as quite foreign to the ostensible purpose 
for which the student, or the more practised man, 





had travelled, to make a study of the works of the 
Old Masters. 





Fine-Art Gossip.—At the Hampstead Conrer- 
sazione of Amateurs and Artists, held on Tuesday 
last, a very interestiag study was exhibited of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘ Last Supper’ in its actual 
state. Asa document, giving more than a photo- 
graph in colour, and almost as much in minute- 
ness, it is extremely valuable. Mr. Gale is the 
artist who has devoted care and study to this inter- 
esting document. 

An Artists and Amateurs’ Conversazione was 
held on Thursday night at Willis’s Rooms, where 
a large company assembled, and a goodly display 
of works of Art was presented for their inspection. 

We have received from an artist (known to us 
as one certain to speak by the card) the following 
note, on a subject which is not likely to die away 
now that it has been started for discussion :— 

“Feb. 20. 

‘Some remarks made in a recent number of the 
Atheneum, respecting ‘certain ancient gentlemen 
who have long ceased to exhibit,’ excited my curio- 
sity, and caused me to look down the list of R.A.’s 
and speculate as to whom the observation might 
refer to. I very soon came toa stand opposite the 
name of Richard Cook, Esq., Trustee. I have 
attended almost every Royal Academy Exhibition 
for more than five-and-twenty years, and, to the 
best of my recollection, I never saw any work, of 
painting, sculpture, or architecture, with Mr. 
Cook’s name attached to it. My object in 
troubling you is to ask, which of these branches 
of Art Mr. Cook professes, and why (if not too 
impertinent) he never makes his works public? 
I well remember, and, no doubt, you will 
also, that until about ten or twelve years 
since, the name of Elias Martin headed the list of 
Associates: this name, like Mr. Cook’s, had ap- 
peared for years without any one knowing who or 
what he was to whom it belonged: and, I recollect 
reading in a public journal that the profession 
generally were altogether unacquainted with him, 
excepting his name as it stood at the head of the 
Associates. It was at length struck off, and his 
place filled up by another ;—nor have I heard to 
this day whether this Elias Martin was ever found. 
Mr. Cook’s case cannot be like that of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s, since he is a trustee of the Academy—an 
appointment probably of sufficient importance to 
entitle him to maintain his placeamongst the Forty 
—but this will be better known to himself and 
his brother R.A.’s. Surely, as you suggest, an 
honorary degree of R.A., to which he, and perhaps 
one or two others of whom the public know no- 
thing, might retire, would be a sufficient title to 
enable him to retain any office the Academy might 
choose to confer upon him. But, certainly, 
agree with you that it does appear hard that 
meritorious and working men should be kept out 
of those honours due to them by some who will 
not themselves use the privilege which the distine- 
tion of R.A. confers upon a man.—I am, &e. 

“A.A.2Z.” 

Mr. Mayall has sent for our inspection three 
specimens of portrait-taking, by the sun process, 
on a new substance. The substance is called Arti- 
ficial Ivory,—and it appears to have the usual 
properties of that beautiful substance—strength, 
fineness of texture, and delicacy of surface. The 
portraits sent to us are remarkable for their ex- 
quisite finish. We suppose that beyond the fact 
that this artificial ivory is a more durable sub- 
stance than any other yet employed for sun por- 
traits, it will be valuable because portraits taken 
on it will admit of any amount of colouring and 
finishing that the artist may choose to bestow 
upon them. 

M. Yvon, the painter, the author of a well- 
known picture, representing a scene of the retreat 
of Marshal Ney from Russia, has been commis- 
sioned by the Minister of State to go to the Crimea, 
to make studies for a grand picture of the taking 
of the Malakhoff. 

‘*An interesting fact,” says our Naples corre- 
spondent, ‘‘in Art deserves to be recorded, as well 
for its intrinsic merit as for its connexion with 
royalty. At the end of last month our annual 
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races took place, and for the last race the ‘Corsa 
Reale Leopolda,’ which was won by Seducer, an 
English horse, the property of the Duke de S. 
Arpino-Cavacciolo. The prize awarded wasa silver 
ornament, representing a horse leaping a hurdle. 
The design is by H.R.H. the Count of Syracuse, 
who is well known in Naples as a meritorious and 
most persevering artist. The design was first ex- 
hibited in bronze at the late Exhibition of Works 
of Neapolitan Art, and gained for His Royal High- 
ness much eulogium, It has now been moulded in 
silver, and may be recorded as a worthy instance 
of the application of the royal artist. It weighs 
60 lb. nearly, and is valued at 900 ducats. Another 
of the prizes was a silver cup made in France, and 
presented by the ladies. The stem of the cup 
is formed of four horses running neck and neck.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL.—Con- 
ductor, Mr. COSTA.—On FRIDAY NEXT, February 29, for the 
THIRD TIME in LONDON, ‘ELI, an Oratorio, composed by 
Mr. COSTA.—Vocalists: Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. M. Smith, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Weiss, with 
Orchestra of nearly 700 performers.—Tickets, 38., 58., and 10s, éd., 
now on issue. 

The Subscription to the Society is One, Two, or Three Guineas 
perannum. For Tickets or potecrteeoes apply at the Society’s 
Office, No.6 Room within Exeter Hall. Post-office Orders for 
foie to be made payable at the Charing-cross Office, to Robert 

jowley. 





SacrED Harmonic Socrery.—‘ £li.’—After the 
excitement which attended the production of Signor 
Costa’s Oratorio at Birmingham, it might have 
been expected that the work would lose in effect 
by being transferred to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society,—the amateur forces of which, however 
powerful and effective, cannot compete with those 
selected and combined for the Midland Festival. 
This, however, was not thecase. Yesterday week’s 
experience calls on us to repeat the tale told 
by us last August [Athen. No. 1453], and to re- 
gister the confirmation of every favourable opinion 
of the work then expressed. We conceive that 
‘Eli’ may take root among our accepted orato- 
rios, because of the nationality of its style, which 
is Italian, and because of the self-respect of its 
writer, which belongs to the high walks of art as 
much as invention does, though the two are not of 
equal value, There may be no startling novelties, 
no audacious discoveries in ‘ Eli,’—some of its 
elaborate portions may betoken that care which 
reverences authorities rather than ventures flights ; 
but we are too weary of fancy which is no fancy—of 
audacity without discovery, not to feel the satisfac- 
tion of repose in a work written according to rule; 
when the repose is not the stagnation of torpidity 
or dullness, Besides the merit due to grasp of 
general conception—propriety of outline—richness 
of colour—‘ Eli’ possesses many charms of detail 
and contrivance for those who think that music is 
“‘ nothing if not highly wrought.” Let us instance 
the manner in which the Israelite chant, which 
forms the basis of the allegro of the overture, is 
twice reproduced in the Corales, Nos. 16 and 22, 
of the score published (Addison & Co ),—the sym- 
phonies and accompaniments to the songs of Eli, 
Nos. 19 and 44,—and the delicious instrumenta- 
tion at the close of the ‘Evening Prayer’ (No. 37), 
—as afew among many examples. On the other 
hand, we feel that Signor Costa deserves credit for 
having forborne to use his knowledge of instru- 
mentation in the great Temple scene, where the 
truth of the vocal part is by him made to bear the 
expression. In the celestial call to Samuel there 
was temptation to have recourse to those eolian 
effects con sordini with which we have been cloyed; 
but, resisting this, the composer has been strong 
enough simply to arrange it in recitative,—not 
laying on his picturesque colour (so to say) until 
there enters the short chorus of the Levite Watchers 
(No. 42), which seems to us poetical in a high 
degree,—like the voice of Morning announcing the 
departure of Night with its visions.—One remark 
more, and we shall leave ‘ Eli’ as a work for the 
present. The scene of the revel, written to repre- 
sent a feverish and voluptuous orgy, and, though 
complained of as secular, in no respect more secular 
than corresponding dramatic choruses in Handel's 
oratorios (to instance, ‘Welcome, mighty King,’ 
with its carillon, in ‘Saul,’ and the Nightingale 





chorus from ‘ Solomon’), fails, in part, from over- 
anxiety on the part of the writer. To our ear, it 
would bear thinning, so as to bring out the woe 
of the afflicted Patriarch in solitary relief, and to 
give the denunciation of the Priests the weight 
which attends the breaking out of thunder in the 
midst of a pause. Skilfully as this movement is 
sustained, (with an oriental monotony such as is 
found in the Bayadere music, given to it by the 
persistence of the tabret accompaniment,) it still 
has not the effect which, considering the amount 
of contrasts it includes, and of climax to which it 
is wrought, it ought to have. 

Thus much in regard to the Oratorio as no com- 
mon work by no common man. The performance 
(so far as the Sacred Harmonic Society is concerned) 
was fair,—but not so good as it will be. Among 
the solo singers, Mr. Sims Reeves distinguished 
himself anew :—there have been few vocal displays 
comparable to his ‘War Song.’ Mr. Weiss, as £li, 
is an improvement on Herr Formes,—what is 
wanting (comparatively) in body of voice being 
compensated for by care, finish, and reverence. 
Miss Dolby did well ;—and Madame Rudersdorff 
her best. The sacred bravura, ‘I will extol thee,’ 
(No. 25), which was somewhat frittered away at 
Birmingham, was given by the German lady with 
a sustained power, completeness and brilliancy 
that merit the highest praise.—There was a want 
of mellowness and union in the: calm concerted 
music at the opening of the second act ; but this 
may, possibly, be amended on subsequent per- 
formances. Yesterday week, Exeter Hall was 
crowded ; and the audience (in spite of the restraint 
which a Royal visit always enjoins) was animated 
and warm in its applause. The second performance 
was to take place last evening. We understand 
that the Oratorio will be produced in Liverpool 
early next month.—Our contemporaries have re- 
gistered ‘Eli’ by recording one of the munificences 
which adorn the annals of music.—Signor Costa, 
it is said by them, having made over the profits 
derived from the sale of the copyright, as well as 
the honorarium for the first production of his Ora- 
torio, to the General Hospital at Birmingham. 





ConcERTS OF THE WEEK.—Having spoken at 
length of the great musical interest of the week, 
other matters must of necessity be compressed 
within a small space. Madame Goldschmidt’s 
fourth Concert went off but sedately. The Lady 
sang on Monday in two duetts :—the one from ‘II 
Turco,’ not comically, though very brilliantly, and 
with a strange cadence. Thus this duett, which 
demands farce, even in a concert-room, from its 
Fiorilla, failed to produce its effect. The other 
duett was M. Meyerbeer’s charming ‘Mere 
Grande,’ which was graced with new and effective 
ornaments for the occasion; for the due effect of 
which it is necessary that the voices should blend. 
This Madame Goldschmidt’s and Miss Dolby’s 
voices refuse to do : hence the audience was amazed 
rather than fascinated. Mr. Swift sang again ; but 
not so as to undo the disappointment caused us by 
his first appearance. Herr Goldschmidt’s Concerto 
was Mendelssohn's Second Concerto.—On Monday 
evening the Amateur Society held itsconcert. New 
interest has been of late imparted to these meet- 
ings by the performances of the Madrigal choir 
trained by Mr. H. Leslie, which are, indeed, 
excellent, both as to tune, time, precision of attack, 
and delicacy of expression. We have not heard 
a madrigal better sung than was Wilbye's long and 
difficult ‘Sweet honey-sucking bees,’ on Monday 
evening last :—and are glad thus to call attention 
to another shoot of real English musical life spring- 
ing up in London.—On Wednesday evening St. 
Martin’s Hall was crowded by an audience assem- 
bled to hear Beethoven’s Mass in c and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Lobgesiing.’ The latter work was finely 
performed : the tenor solo (one of. Mendelssohn’s 
highest inspirations) was superbly sung by Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and encored ; as was also the duett 
“‘T waited on the Lord,” sung by Mrs. Sims 
Reeves and Miss Banks, a soprano new to us. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gosstp.—So often, 
during the last twenty years, have we had occasion 
to recall the feats and to estimate the natural gifts 





and accomplishments of the veteran singer, Mr. 
John Braham, that now, when we have at last 
to record that his death took place suddenly on 
Sunday, we are spared the duty of recapitulat- 
ing the facts of his career, and of pointing 
out his place among the great tenor singers of 
Europe, and the influence which he exercised upon 
music in England. Suffice it now to note, that a 
contemporary gives 1777 as the year of his birth, 
—that in 1794 Braham was singing tenor at the 
Bath Concerts (after having previously sung on the 
stage of John Palmer's Royalty Theatre as a boy), 
—that forty years later, in 1834, he was singing 
as principal oratorio tenor at our Westminster 
Abbey Festival,—and that for some fifteen years 
later still there was still left to him voice 
enough and declamatory vigour sufficient to carry 
him through short engagements and “more last 
appearances,” in presence of a public among whose 
faults inconstancy isnot tobe numbered. Regard- 
ing his compositions,—several operas, ballads, 
patriotic scenas, and the like, it is enough to say, 
that they were popular in their day, munificently 
paid for, and are now deservedly forgotten. Braham 
had enjoyment of life and of his art to the last,— 
and his well-known figure will be missed from 
many of our places of musical resort. It is 
pleasant to think that though the large fortune 
which he had gained was lost during his lifetime, 
owing to the ill-considered undertakings in which 
it was invested, he was affectionately and efficiently 
tended in his later years,—and that his old age, so 
far asa retired artist’s age can be, was a happy one. 

Mr. Wallace has arrived in London,—it is said, 
with the score of a new opera. But where is the 
theatre for its production ? 

The Philharmonic Society advertises that ‘‘Ma- 
dame Goldschmidt and Herr Otto Goldschmidt 
have in the kindest manner consented to perform 
at the Society’s concerts during the season.”— 
Since Madame Goldschmidt seems disposed to lay 
aside her solitary state and be sociable, let us sug- 
gest to her that it would be only gracious in her to 
sing also for the Sacred Harmonic Society, some of 
whose members have, by invitation of her agents, 
given amateur time and assistance to the prepara- 
tion of her Oratorios at Exeter Hall. The number 
of Madame Goldschmidt’s appearances in the 
Hanover Square orchestra is not stated; but we 
imagine that she will lend her aid to Dr. Schu- 
mann’s Cantata, ‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ in which 
work, as our readers may recollect, she sang the 
principal part at Diisseldorf. Why, after its having 
been there found a dreary failure, this difficult 
Cantata should be attempted here, we cannot 
guess. If the experiment be made by way of 
compliment to Madame Schumann, who is en- 
gaged (we hear) to perform at the first Philhar- 
monic Concert, we imagine the risk to be great,— 
recollecting the weariness expressed in Dr. Schu- 
mann’s own town, and among an audience further 
advanced in patience with want of form and dull- 
ness than ours is. But the ways of these Societies 
are inscrutable. From the advertisement of the 
New Philharmonic Society, which is this year to be 
conducted by Mr. Benedict and Dr. Wylde, we 
learn that ‘ Paradise’ is to be given at the opposi- 
tion Concert. Will Madame Goldschmidt sing there 
also ? 

Another English tenor has turned up in Mr. 
Haigh, who has this week assisted Mrs. Lucy Escott 
in the performance of certain hackneyed operas 
by way of eking out Mr. Anderson’s season at 
Covent Garden Theatre. So detrimental are all 
such fragmentary and spasmodic undertakings to 
any chance of establishing English opera, that we 
shall wait till Mr. Haigh takes better ground ere 
we report on his performances. 

“The ‘Two Brothers’ who have described Sebas- 
topol so pleasantly,” writes a musical tourist, ‘have 
put a cap on a wrong head in their anecdote of the 
perspiring pianist and the august compliments on 
his perspiration, quoted in the Atheneum (p. 198), 
and attributed by the authors of ‘Our Tent in 
the Crimea’ to Abdul-Medjid,—a French pianist 
figuring as the victim of the civility. I heard 
this story in Germany half-a-score of years ago, 
—and then the personage was the late Emperor 
of Austria, and the language was Viennese patois, 
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—and then the pianist was no Frenchman, but 
Herr Leopold de Meyer. I suspect the tale to be 
one of the tales which turn up at foreign tables 
d’héte, summer after summer, with a vitality which 
is both amusing and doleful to those who seek for 
something new and something true,—the success 
of which goes far to justify M. Scribe’s well-known 
saying that neither anecdote nor repartee is good 
for much till it has been laid by (on the English 
housewife’s old-fashioned maxim) ‘for — years.’ 
ce 4 ” 


Foreign journals announce the death of M. 
Montfort, the French composer of some light 
operas, among others the pretty ‘ Polichinelle,’— 
and of Madame Gottlieb, a very old German 
singer, who in the days of her youth was the ori- 
ginal Pamina in Mozart’s ‘ Zauberflite.’ 

Letters from New England mention that the 
inauguration of Mr. Crawford’s statue of Beethoven, 
presented to the Music Hall at Boston, by Mr. 
C. C. Perkins, the American amateur, will take 
place on the Ist of March. On this occasion, 
among other compositions by Beethoven, will be 
performed the Choral Fantasia, in which the donor 
of the effigy will take the pianoforte part, and the 
Choral Symphony. 

Among the latest musical events which have 
occurred in Paris may be mentioned the production, 
by the Société des Jeunes Artistes, of a third Sym- 
phony by M. Gounod. Of this work the Gazette 
Musicale speaks as follows :— 

The Symphony is composed of four movements, an allegro, 
a larghetto, a scherzo, and a finale. These four movements, 
largely treated, developed and conducted with all the re- 
sources which imagination borrows from science, and a 
study of the masterpieces of Art form a whole imposing in 
its completeness, charming in its details. The /arghetto seems 
to us one of those lofty compositions the religious character 
of which penetrates the listener and “laps his soul” in holy 
reverie. * * The finale, on the contrary, is entrancing by its 
liveliness ; there is spirit in it from first to last, and the 
interest is supported without fatigue of attention. 
—Supposing the above to be merited praise—and 
this we are disposed to imagine from our previous 
high estimation of M. Gounod—it is another attes- 
tation of his power of production, as well as of the 
recognition already won by a new prophet, and in 
“his own country.” 





MISCELLANEA 


Recovery of Waste Places.—On Thursday even- 
ing, February 14, a meeting was held in the 
Bloomsbury Mission Hall, Five Dials, St. Giles’s, 
(late the Swiss Protestant Church) the Rev. W. 
Brock in the chair, to commemorate the anni- 
versary of the building being opened for the use 
of the poor of St. Giles’s. From four to five 
hundred persons were present. It appears that 
throughout the year vigorous efforts have been 
sustained to benefit this densely-populated district 
by the congregation connected with Bloomsbury 
Chapel,—a sum of money little short of 5004. 
having been expended for the purpose. Room-to- 
room visitation has been persevered in,—well- 
selected publications have been largely distributed, 
in connexion with the use of a free library,—adult 
writing-classes have been opened, the progress of 
those who have attended being highly satisfactory, 
—lectures are frequently given, the attendance at 
which amounts to from three to four hundred 
persons. In some instances, females of the lowest 
grade, and children without homes, have been 
placed in suitable asylums; and, in addition, a 
considerable amount of want has been relieved. 
The religious teaching provided for those who 
desire to avail themselves of it is wholly unsec- 
tarian. The success secured suggested further 
measures of usefulness; and resolutions were passed 
unanimously, for the formation of a school for 
children on Sundays; also for the establishment 
of a class for adults for instruction and the practice 
of vocal music on week-nights, and for the com- 
mencement of a savings’ fund, with a view to a 
day’s excursion in the summer. We wish the 
Committee of gentlemen by whom these measures 
of usefulness are conducted every success in their 
beneficent endeavours. 








To CorrEsPponpEntTs.—J. T.—P. A.—J. K. W.—An Anglo- 
Francais—F.—J. 8.—J. R.—T. R.—A. J. M.—G. B.—E. 8. 
—R. A. K.—J. M‘C.—R. H.—J. W. 0.—D.—C.—H., W. B, 
—W. D.—received, 





Henry Mayhew’s New Periodical on 
London and Londoners. 


On Saturday, March 1, 1856, will be published, Part L 
price ls.,and No. I. price 3d. of the 


GREAT WORLD OF 
LONDON: 


Its Hard Life, its Easy Life ; its Drawing-room and 
Garret Life; its Industrious, Idle, Business, and 
Pleasure Life; its Highways, and Byeways, and 
Slyways ; its ‘ Pluralities of Worlds,’ ¢.g., of Fashion 
and Vulgo-Gentility, of Science, Art, Letters, Vanity, 
and Vice ; its Lions and Puppies, Sharks and Gulls, 
Big-Wigs and Small Fry, Philosophers and Fast Men: 
its Lawyers, Doctors, Parsons, ‘Magsmen,’ Soldiers, 
Servants, Merchants, Shopmen, ‘ Duffers,’ Authors, 
Artists, Showmen, Nobles, Swell-Mobsmen, and 
‘Shallow Coves’; its Palacesand Penitentiaries, Clubs, 
Merchant-Halls, and Soup Kitchens; its May-Fair 
and Rag-Fair ; its Parks, Railways, Docks, Markets, 
Belgravia, and ‘Padding Kens’; its Exchanges and 
Banks ; its Bill-Discounters, Pawnbrokers, and ‘ Dolly- 
shops’; its Hundreds of Miles of Streets and Sewers ; 
its Crowds of Carriages and Carts, ‘ Busses,’ ‘ Cabs,’ 
and Coster-trucks; its Law Courts and Judge and 
Jury Clubs ; its Houses of Parliament and ‘ Cogers’ 
Halls’; its Operas, Eagle Taverns, Cyder Cellars, and 
‘Coal-holes’; its Almacks and Argyll Rooms, Spec- 
tacles, and ‘Penny Gaffs;’ its Churches, Chapels, 
May-Meetings, and Free-thinking Societies ;—in fine, 
its Everyday and Out-of-the-way Scenes, Places, and 
Characters. ¢ 


By HENRY MAYHEW, 


Author of ‘ Loypon Lazovur AnD THE Lonpon Poor,’ 


Assuredly the history and character of the Great Metro 
polis, in the nineteenth century, is still an unwritten book’ 
There are many clever and learned works on London—re” 
garding it asa vast mass of bricks and mortar—a kind of 
civic ‘natural curiosity’—but none as yet viewing it asa 
huge human “ vivarium,” wherein one learns the habits of 
the many “‘ odd-fish” collected within it. 

There are not a few metropolitan topographers who treat 
of Old London, discoursing, pleasantly enough, of the time 
when ‘St. Giles’s” really stood ‘‘in the fields,” when St. 
John’s Wood could boast a fw trees, and when bowls were 
played in Pall Mall; and telling us, too, how some great 
dead ‘‘ lion” was formerly caged in this or that house, and 
how Watling-street, in the time of the Romans, was the high- 
road to the Provinces that are now reached by the North- 
Western Railway. 

Some London historians, on the other hand, are eminently 
learned concerning the climate and geology of the capital; 
whilst others, like Mr. M‘Blue book, are intensely didactic 
and professorily prosy upon the subject of London Institu- 
tions and the London Census. 

Of London Scenes, however, and London Society — of 
London contemplated morally rather than physically—as 
the great centre of human emotion—the scene of countless 
daily struggles, failures and successes, as well as of the 
wildest passions and the keenest misery; of London, where 
the very best and the very worst types of civilized society 
are found to prevail—with its prodigious wealth and enor- 
mous commerce—the choice learning, profound science, 
and high art of some of its people, existing in close compa- 
nionship, as it were, with the most acute want, and in- 
grained vice, and brutal ignorance of others—the sweet 
Christian charity of many, raising palatial hospitals and 
asylums for the indigent and afflicted, and the bitter stony- 
heartedness of not a few, grinding, like the Ogre in the 
story, the bones of their work-people to make their bread ; 
—these, as we have said, are phenomena hardly yet num- 
bered among our literary records, but are matters the chro- 
nicles of which surely may be included among the “ deside- 
rata” of the Great Library of the british Museum. 

It is the aspiration of the writer of the work here an- 
nounced, that he may be able, in some measure, to supply 
the biblical deficiency, and present to the public such a 
word-picture of the Great Metropolis as it exists at the pre- 
sent time, that those who are familiar with the scenes and 
characters described may be pleased with the book for its 
mere truth, while those who have never visited the places 
and the people may yet have some ideal sense of them, and 
so find a picturesque charm in the very peculiarities of the 
subjects themselves. 


The Great World of London 


WILL BE DIVIDED INTO, AND DESCRIBED UNDER, THE 
FOLLOWING HEADS: 


Legal London—Medical London—Religious London—Commer- 
cial London—Shop London—Literary London—Theatrical Lon- 
don—Fashionable London—Political London—“ Genteel London” 
—Military London—Nautical London— Market London—W orking 
London—Serving London—Locomotive London—Street London— 
Fast London— Poor London—Criminal London—Exhibition Lon- 
don—Musical and Artistic London—Eating and Drinking Lon- 
don—Scholastic London—Foreigners’ London— Refuse London— 
Suburban London—Ancient London—General View of London, 


&eo, &e, 
Davin BoeveE, Fleet-street. 
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SECOND SERIES of PARISIAN 


SIGHTS and FRENCH PRINCIPLES. By J. JACKSON 
JARVES, Author of ‘ Art-Hints,’ &c, 12mo, cloth extra, 
with numerous Illustrations, 63 6d 


2. LIFE in BRAZIL; or, the Land of 
the COCOA and the PALM. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Illustrations of Ancient South American Arts. By 
Lt Nac Se EWBANK. With 100 Lilustrations. 8yo. 
cloth, 12s. 


A VISIT to the SEABOARD SLAVE 
STATES, with Remarks on their Economy. By FRE- 
DERICK LAW OLMSTEAD, Author of ‘Walks and 
Talks of an American Farmer in England.’ Post S8yo. 
cloth, 10s. td. 


CANADA, and her RESOURCES, 
Two Prize Essays, by J. SHERIDAN HOGAN and 
ALEXANDER MORRIS, M.A. Second Edition, 1 vol, 
8vo. cloth, with Maps, 7s. ; or the Essays separate, sewed, 
each, 1s. 6d. LOn the 28th, 


AUSTRALIA: its COMMERCE and 


FINANCE, le. 


The KANSAS REGION : 


Prairie, Desert, Mountain, Vale, and River. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


CENTRAL AMERICA: its Geogra- 
phy, ea EO our! Population, Resources, Produc- 


tion, &. By E.G.S IER, formerly Chargé-d’Affaires 


of the United States to the Republic of Central America. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


JAPAN AS IT WAS and AS IT IS. 


By RICHARD HILDRETH, Author of * History of the 
United States,’ &c. Post 8vo. cloth, s& : 


9. The HEROES of HISTORY: OLIVER 
CROMWELL. Edited by the Rev. FRANCIS L. HAWKS, 
D.D. LL.D. 12mo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 5a, 
(On the 28th. 
10. The BLIND GIRL of WITTEN- 


BERG: a Life Picture of the Times of Luther and the 
Reformation. Translated from the German, bythe Rey. 
JOHN G. MORRIs. Post Syo. cloth, 68. 6d. the 28th. 


11. HOME: a Tale. By Anna Lexanp. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The OLD HOMESTEAD: a Tale. 


By ANN 8S. STEPHENS, Author of ‘ Fashi f 
Famine.’ Post Svo. cloth, 78. 6d. -_ oe 


LOW’S CHEAP SERIES, Vol. X. 


Mrs. SUERWOOD’S ‘NUN.’ 2s, [On the 28th, 


HOARY HEAD and M‘DONNER. 


By JACOB ABBOTT, An entirely New Edition, illus- 
trated. 12mo. 5s. 


STRAY LEAVES from the BOOK 


of ep By M. SCHELE DE VERE. Post 8yo. 
¢ » 58. 
“A rich store of facts, with abundance of curious and interest- 
ing illustration, ne xan ledge, ability, aud good taste in 
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With Map. 
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no ordinary degree.” — Leader. 
“The matter is so deeply interesting, that we long to go on 


quoting.”—Criterion,. 
16. MISCELLANIES, ESSAYS, and 


REVIEWS. By GEORGE BANCROFT. 8yo. cloth, 128. 


= 
17. LIFE of SIR WILLIAM PEP- 
PERELL, the only Native of New England created a 
Baronet. By USHER PARSONS. Post Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“It is creditable to the skill and patience of Mr. Parsons, who 
has formed it out of old family papers and documents, some of 
which, from dirt, water, fire, and other mischances, were almost 
legible. It constitutes. as will have been seen from our analysis 
and extracts, a perfect little history of itself, of equal interest on 
either side of the Atlantic.”— Atheneum. 


18. The PRIVATE CORRESPON.. 


DENCE of HENRY CLAY. Edited by CALVIN COL- 
TON, LL.D. 8vo. cloth, 148, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR in its ELE- 
MENTS and FORMS, with a History of its Origin and 
Development. By W.C. FOWLER. New Edition, much 
enlarged. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


A MATHEMATICAL DICTIO- 
NARY, and COMPLETE ENCYCLOPADIA of the 
SCIENCE. By CHARLES DAVIES, LL.D. and WIL- 
LIAM G. PECK, M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, 15s. ; or sheep 
extra, 188, 


RENOUARD’S (P. V.) HISTORY 

of MEDICINE. from its Origin to the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury. Translated from the French, by CORNELIUS G. 

COMEGYS, M.D. 8vo. sheep, 21s. 
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NEW WORKS, 


PRINTED FOR 


WALTON & MABERLY, 


Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
—_———— 


Professor NEWMAN’S HOMER’S 

ILIAD, 
Faithfully translated into unrhymed Metre. By FRANCIS 
W. NEWMA 


N, Professor - _ n in University College, 
London. Crown 8yvo. 6s. 6d. clo’ 


Il. 


THE MICROSCOPE. 


> DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L. From the ‘Museum 
of Science and Art.’ 1 vol. 147 Illustrations, —" am. 
a . 


Ill. 


LARDNER’S HAND-BOOK of 
OPTICS. 
290 Illustrations. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


IV. 


LARDNER’S HAND-BOOK of HY- 
DROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, 
and HEAT. 


292 Illustrations, 12mo. 58. cloth. 


v. 
LARDNER’S HAND-BOOK of ME- 
CHANTICS. 


357 Illustrations, 12mo, 58. cloth. 


vi. 


LARDNER’S MUSEUM of 
SCIENCE and ART. 
Vol. IX. price 18, 6d. containing :—The Microscope Whi ite 


Ants: their Manners and Habits—Surface of the meres yor 
First Notions of Geography—Science and Poetry. (March 


VII, 


Dr. GREGORY’S HANDBOOK of 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


New Edition, carefully revised and enlarged. 12mo. 


Un March, 
VIII, 
Dr. R.G. LATHAM onthe ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 10. 88. 
Ix. 


Dr. R.G. LATHAM’S HANDBOOK 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. cloth. 
x. 


Dr. W. SMITH’S DICTIONARY of 
oa and ROMAN GEO- 
heen ty eee is medium Syo. Vol. I. 12, 16s, cloth, 


*y* Part XTV. (the Fifth of Vol. I1.), price 68., was published 
Jan.1. The Publishers hope to complete the Work during the 
present Aulumn, 


xI. 
GUESSES AT TRUTH. 


By TWO BROTHERS. New and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 
with Index, 10s. cloth. 
XII. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT QUOTA- 
TIONS; 


Collated with the Seriptares of the Old Testament in the ori- 
ginal Hebrew, and the Version of the LXX.; and with the 

other Writings, Apomypne, Talmudic, and Classical, cited or 
alleged so to a my es and a complete Index. By 


HENRY eoucit. ei 


XIII. 


KIMBER’S MATHEMATICAL 
COURSE for the UNIVERSITY 
of LONDON. 


Second Issue, with Additions. Syo. 98. cloth. 


XIV. 


THE DISEASES of the RECTUM. 
By_RICHARD QUAIN, F.R.S. Professor of Clinical Surgery 
in University College, and Surgeon to University College Hos- 
pital. With Lithographic Plates. Second Edition, enlarged. 


WM. S. ORR & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—\_o—_ 


In 1 vol. royal 4to. price Two Guineas, containing 60 carefully- 
coloured Groups of Plants, 


British Wild Flowers, with their De- 


scriptions, Arranged according to the Natural System. By 
Mrs. LOUDON strated by H. Noel Humphreys, Esq. 


“* Ye Field Flowers! the gardens eclipse “ry *tis true; 
Yet, wildings of Nature, I dote upon you 
‘or ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teemed around me with nie delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my sight, 
e treasures of silver and gold. CAMPBELL. 


In imperial 8vo. price One Guinea and a Half, 


Greece: Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
HISTORICAL, By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, 
D.D. Canon of wey and late Fellow of Trinity Col: 
lege, ase e. A Third Edition. With upwards of 350 
Vignettes ood, and 28 Line Engravings on Steel, from 
Drawings 5 Copley cee Creswick, Cox, Jun. uiaryey, 
Paul —_ wire Daubigny, and Set Art Pre- 
ceded by an OUTLINE of the CHARACTERISTICS of 
RT, from its First Soeteamath toits most Perfect 
Seu and Decline. Illustrated by George Scharf, Jun. 


In 1 vol. eer" bound in cloth, Late ay in half-morocco, 


; and morocco elegant, 


. ° 
The Gallery of Nature: a Historical 
and Descriptive Tour through Creation, anger ys be the 
Wonders of Astronomy, Physical oR a Ee and G@ — 
By the Rev. THOMAS MILNE G8. Wit 

numerous Maps, Plates, and Engravings on wo exhibiting 
remarkable Natural Phenomena; with several hundred Dia- 
grams and Sections. 


Price One me pa half bound and coloured ; a Library Edition, 
coloured and interleaved, price 25s, half- “bound russia, 


Dower’s General Atlas of Modern 


GEOGRAPHY, compiled from the latest and best Autho- 
rities. Witha copious Consulting Index, with the Latitude 
and Longitude. 


Price 12s. coloured, half-bound roan, 


Dower’s School Atlas of Modern 


GEOGRAPHY. Containing Forty Maps and a copious Con- 
sulting Index. 


Price 7s. 6d. coloured, half-bound roan, 


Dowers Minor Atlas. Con 


Twenty-six Maps, selected as giving the best General View of 
the Universe. With an extensive Index. 


Price 5s, coloured, or 48 plain, half-bound roan, 


Dower’s Short Atlas. Containing a 


Series of Maps calculated for the Use of Younger Pupils. 
With a Consulting Index. 


Selected by the National Board of Education for Ireland, 
and extensively used in the Schools established by the Board. 


Oblong 4to. price 38. 6d. 


Dower’s Outline Maps. Containing 


Outlines and Projestions to the Short Atlas on Drawing 
Paper, prepared for Filling-in by the Pupil. 


In4 _ Lee eae with upwards of Two Thousand of 
ost Ornamental, Garden, and Hothouse Plants, 


Mrs. “Loudon’ s Ladies’ Flower-Garden. 
ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. 4to. cloth, 


price 11. 153, 


ORNAMENTAL PERENNIALS. 


cloth, price 3% 

ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. 
4to. cloth, price 22, 2s, 

ORNAMENTAL GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 4to. cloth, price 1. 11s. 6d, 

Each subject forming a separate and independent Volume. 


4to. 


In 8 vols. imperial 8vo. price 30s, cloth, bevelled boards, 


The Land We Live In: a Pictorial 


and Literary Sketch Book of the British Islands. Profusely 
illustrated with Woodcuts, drawn and engraved expressly for 
this work by the most eminent Artists, and with Maps and 
Engravings on Steel from Uriginal Drawings. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS, 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION BY 


Messrs. ADDEY & CO. 


HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
(Late 21, Old Bond-street.) 


———— 


Jaufry the Knight and the Fair 
Brunissende : 

A Tale of the Lewy | of King Arthur. Translated fr: 

rench Version of MARY L A AFON, by ALFRED ELWESS 
and J Illustrated with Twenty fine p: ngravings, from draw: 
Kags by gunere Bort, Fupllshed tne oferuntvon! range 

uper- uu in 

and elegautly bound in cloth, price 1 oie — 


Stories of an Old Maid related to her 
Nephews and Nieces. 

DIN, by ALFRED ELWES § and ilsetrated ith Cinco 

fine Gustave Doré and G, 


page . fro 
ath, Pobleneds under pao arrangement. De: 
vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 7¢. 6d, . ci 


Addey’s Library for Old and Young. 


A Series of Entertaining and Instructive Works suited for 

Readers of all Ages, mo perers ina readable type, illustrated with 

= een ~ N neatly bound in cloth, at prices ranging 
om 18, to 


The First Work in this Series will be— 
Lion ne and Sporting Life in 


By J — ~ a Lieutenant of the 3rd Regiment of 
Spahis. Translated from the ira wate aes 

arrangement ; and illustrated w welve page Engravings 

from drawings by Gustave Doré. Cloth, 2s. 2s. 6d, - 


The Whist-Player. 


The LAWS ae im of ~e Th HIST, Ex- 
plained and Illustrated b; eut.-C With nu- 
merous Es printed qe ao go? eben Yemo. cloth. 

( Weat week. 











Price 5a. 


A Treasury of Pleasure Books for 
Young People. 


A New Edition, illustrated with 170 Engravings (40 of which 
are quite new) by J — Assoton, Kenny Meapows, EpwarD 


WeuneERT, and Harrison Weir. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, bevelled boards, with gilt ‘edges, price 78 6d. ; or with 
coloured Pictures, 15s. (Now ready. 


Pleasure Books for Young People. 


Price Sixpence each ; or with coloured Plates One Shilling 
each. (Now ready. 


LITTLE BO-PEEP ..........+.+++++. 5 Pictures. 








MOTHER GOOSGE ......-.eeeeeecese 5 Pictures. 
HOUSE THAT JACK “BUILT sees +12 Pictures. 

CAT AND MOUSE..........+++++++. 6 Pictures. 
WEDDING OF COCK-ROBIN ..... . 6 Pictures. 
DEATH OF COCK-ROBIN ...... .+-.13 Pictures. 
MOTHER HUBBARD ............+ 14 Pictures. 
OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG...... 6 Pictures, 
FOX AND THE GEESE............ 6 Pictures. 
JENNY WREN ........+--eeeee -. 8 Pictures. 

THE BUTTERFLY’S BALL ........ 7 Pictures. 
LITTLE MAN and LITTLE MAID .. 7 Pictures. 

THE THREE BEARS .......... +++» 6 Pictures 

GOODY TWO SHOES .............. 5 Pictures, 
UGLY LITTLE DUCK.............. 6 Pictures. 
CHARMED FAWN .. ..ee--eeee eee 6 Pictures, 
HANS IN LUCK........-:eses00ee0+ 7 Pictures. 
ROBIN HOOD ........-+seee++ee0e-- 6 Pictures. 





King Arthur’s Alphabet. 


Illustrated with Twenty-six Engravings by Jonn Apsoton, 
Printed in ornamental borders, in a handsome cover, price 18.; 
or with coloured Pictures, 2s. | Now ready. 


Indestructible Books for Children. 


Oniciwat Series. Printed on cloth expressly prepared, price 
18. each. 


1. INDESTRUCTIBLE ALPHABET, 26 Pictures. 
2, INDESTRUCTIBLE PRIMER, 40 Pictures. 
3. INDESTRUCTIBLE SPELLING -BOOK, 12 large 
Pictures. 
4. INDESTRUCTIBLE READING- BOOK, 
Pictures. 
(New Editions nearly ready.) 


12 large 








Post 8vo. 78, 6d. cloth, 


AMEN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


Appey & Co. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
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NEW SERIES COMMENCING JANUARY, 1856. 
* Learned, chatty, useful.”"— Atheneum. 
Every Saturday, feap. 4to. price 4d., or stamped 5d. 
NOTES and QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- 
communication for Literary Men, Artists, Antiquaries, 


, Photographers, &c. 
ey eet Finev street. And by order of all Booksellers 


and Newsmen. 
H E pi! D L E R. 
No. LIL. for MARCH, 64 pages, price SIXPENCE, will 
contain :— 
Gertrude’s Guardian. By John Bagot’s Youth. By Tames Han- 
Cordy Jea oo trativeRe-| T eS Chaps. 5 and 6. 
inistrative Re-; Tue Ibu 
—— — rs | Paimeris Tanocent. By Herbert 
The Ivory Gate. 


ollins. 
The ae Be Service. 





By Mortimer | | 
By William 


auvrin 
rt and its Amateurs. 
Be slingbroke. Chapter] 
Reviews :—Knight's History. of 
England— Men of the Time 


Kick Tt Ifpence. 
sens Madere —Shaving of Shagpat, &c. 


Eminent Modern Writers. No. 
3. Mr. Peter Cunningham. 
Notices of the Press. 

* All its contents have great merit.”—Exzaminer. ‘* Abounding 
in promise, and counting many well-known writers among its con- 
tri utors,”— Atlas, “The Idler has a fair chance of finding ac- 
ce tance.”—Leader. “ A very well got-up serial.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

‘heap, smartly written ; on the whole the Idler promises well.”— 
W "eekly Timer, “W ritten’ by very clever young men ; this is a good 
idca,”— Athenceum. 
__ London: Robert Hardwicke, 26, Duke-street, Piccadilly. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZILN 


Edited by W. HARRISON MiNSW ORTH, Esq. 


Contents for MARCH, No. CCCCXXIII. 

THE MOSQUITO TERRITORY 

THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF ENGLAND. 

THE SIEGE OF KARS. 

THE DANES AND THE SWEDES. BY COLONEL SZABO. 

“THE DESIRABLE RESIDENCE and MODERN FURNI- 

URE.” By ALFRED A. WATTS. 

A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. 

BALLADS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By JAMES PAYN, 

THE MERCHANT AND HIS WIFE. By the AUTHOR of 
‘THE UNHOLY WISH, 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By ALEX. ANDREWS. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE FOUNTAIN. 

STOKE DOTTERELL; or, the LIVERPOOL APPRENTICE, 

PILGRIMAGES TO THE FRENCH PALACES, By FLO- 
RENTIA. 

THE RUSSIAN CLERGY. 

BOHN’S ADDISON. By SIR NATHANIEL. 

COUSIN CARL. By MRS. BUSHBY. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*y* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





FERNS ILLUSTRATED BY NATURE-PRINTING. 
On the 29th inst. will be published, price 6s. Part XII. of the 


YERNS of GREAT BRITAIN.—NATURE 
PRINTED (life size). With a iptions of the Indigenous 
Species and Varieties by THOS. MOORE, F.L.8 
Each Part contains three Nature- saaiea Tilustrations, i in im- 
perial folio, of “* Ferns,” represented in their exact size, beauty of 
form, colour, &¢c —The Work will be completed in Sixteen Parts, 
published monthly; and a Portfolio, especially prepared, is sold, 
rice 78. 6 
i Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouv erie-street, 





On the 29th inst. will be published, price 1s. No. ILI. of the 


OPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 
CHARLES KNIGHT. 

Each Part contains a beautiful Steel Plate, and the whole Work, 
beautifully printed in octavo, will be completed in about Thirty: 
six Parts, and illustrated with about 1,000 Wood E ngravings. 

* 4 book for the parlour, the cottage, and the school-room.” 

Atheneum, 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





On the 29th inst. will be published, price 1s, No. LV. of 
— DORRIT. By CuHaries Dickens. 
A_ New Serial Work, uniform with * Dombey = Son, 
* Bleak House.’ &c. With Illustrations by H. K. BROWNE. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
This day, Second Edition, price 78. 6d. 
s QHISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY 
A'TISE op soe BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By 
Ww. G. WUMPHRY. , late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; Vicar of st. Martin. in-the-Fields; and Examining 
Chaplain to me Lord Bishop of London, 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. Cambridge : 
Deighton, Bell & Co. 








Price 10s, ean y 
HE SCIENCE of the MORAL NATURE 
CONSIDERED, with a View to Assuage and Neutralize the 
Rancour and Hostility of Mankind, of Different Religion and 
Different Sects of Religion. By GEORGE GILES VINC ENT 
W. Tweedie, 337, Strand, London, of whom may be had 
THE 


‘MORAL SYSTEM; or, LAW of 
HUMAN NATURE, with the Appendix, price 14s, and AN 
N ¥ into the EVIDENCE to be FOUND in HUMAN 
NATURE of a FUTURE STATE. By the same Author, 
price 38. 6d. 





This day is published, price 1s. ; by post, 18. 1d. 

HE GOODNESS and SEV ERITY of GOD, 

as MANIFESTED in the ATONEMENT. A Sermon, 

reached before the Uatveray of Oxford, on the first Sunday in 

eut, Feb. 10, 1856. By EDWARD MEYRIC K GOULBURN, 

D.C.L. Head Master of Rugby School; Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. 

Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. & J. Parker. Rugby: 

Crossley & Billington, _ ii 


Just published, price ls, 6d. ; by post, 1s. 7d. 


OPULAR EDUCATION: its Present Con- 
ditio oF a Future Prospects considered ; in a Letter to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Granville, the Lord President = Council. 
= eee o Res. —— ot ig 3T vad Vicar of Sandba 
- Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, Lond n “Pri ha: 
& ‘Noveste Chester. ee 


This day is published, post 8vo. price 2e. n the press, a New Edition of 


HE SUBJECTIVE LOGIC of HEGEL. J OY. FOR THE SORROWFUL ; or, Comfort 
Translated by Dr. H. SLOMAN, and J. WALLON. Revised in Sickness, Calamity, and Bereavement. With Passages In- 
by A Graduate of Oxford. To which are added some Remarks | troduced aud Introductory. By the Rev. J. M°CONNEL HUSSEY, 
by H. Preacher at the OnecEne, and Incumbent of Christ Church! 
Handsomely bou 
M. Pigott, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-rew, and Kenning- 
ton Park-corner, London. 


iomAoa: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





This day is published, feap. vo. price l¢. 


CHO”—WHAT IS TRUTH? 
“And ye a know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.”—J ouHN Viii, 32. 
London: John Ghapenan, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





Now ready, 
HE BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER for the 
UNITED CHURCH of ENGLAND and IRELAND. 8ya. 
roan, gilt edges, 10s. ; limp cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Also, A COMPANION, containing the Con- 
fessions, Psalins and A> 7} onses. Feap. limp cloth, 10d. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, 48. 





This day is published, 3 vols. 8vo. price 21. 2s. 


be RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC: 


A HISTORY. 
By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 
London: John Chapman. 8, King W illiam: -street, Strand; 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


OW READY. —THE HON. CHARLES 

HARDINGE’S SKETCHES at SEBASTOPOL, drawn on 

the spot. Lithographed by Mr. Vincent Brooks. Twenty Plates. 
ay eae ap egerc it Bau The whole of the profits devoted ories and researches of the latest writers.”"—M 

frgbliahed by Henry Graves & Co. 6, Pall Mall; and may be had “It is agood work,and we recommend it to the protien 


ancet, 
of all Book and Print sellers. J.Churchill, New Burlington- street. 








Nature, Treatment and Prevention of their Distressing 
Morbid Effects on the Digestive and Respiratory pes ae, 
the Larynx. ‘To which is added, a Treatise on and the Laws 
of, Dietation. By C. B. GARRETT, M.D., Thames Ditton. 

* Dr. Garrett shows himself to be well feuuainted with the the- 
‘imes. 





Now ready, in 1 pores, vol. royal 8vo, price 358. the 


th Edition o Just published, Sth edition, price 1s. by post, 








N EAST and NORTH-EAST WINDS: the . 
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T an GA Ww of CONTRACTS. 7. ARTIFICIAL MEMBRANA TYM- taining Fo 
gy C.G. ADDISON, E : PANI in cases of DEAFNESS. By JOSEPH TOYNBEL. : 
Of the a eg cone A La F.R.S., Aural Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital, and to the Asylum Na 
London: Stevens & Norton, Law Booksellers, ‘ell- yard, Lin- | for the Deaf and Dumb, and Lecturer in Aural Surgery at St. “ Th 
coln’s Tun. | Mary’s Hospital Medical School. e 
ptenakabees | John Churchill, New Burlington-street. Lon 
= | 
oe RISTIAN'S Bernd ——a ION, a] Third Edition, just published, price 2s.; by post 26 stamps, I 
The object of the above Tracts is to illustrate, from the internal | [peenrty and IRRITABILITY ; Mental MA 
evidence of Scripture, the Hevelation of St John. as an inspired nd Physical s- the Symptoms, Effects, and Rational Treat: the I 
interpretation of the Law and the Prophets in their testimony to | ment. By T. H. YEOMAN, M.D., Physician to the Post Office by many fi 
—. as se tient lighten the Gentiles, and to be the giory of Letter-Carriers’ Provident instivedion., &e. 
od’s people Israe London: Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange; and; b: t 
i aaa Simpkin & Co.; Seeley; Hatchard ; Nisbet. York: only, from the Author, 25, Lioya- hanaces chang y post Pe 
IL] 
Illustrated with Engravings. Price 1s. 6d. Just pablished, price 4d. post free, ) ZOO 
A CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRI- | CG 2 D i it V2 ® © 4 L, illustrated | 
CULTURE, Its medical use, kinds, and varieties. Adulterated and s: 
By HENRY STEPHENS . F.R.S.E., rious compounds. With numerous Cases successfully treated oy 
‘Author of the * Book of the F. 4 | the most eminent Foreign and British Medical Practitioners. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. London: Ansar, Harford & Co. 77, Strand. HE ] 
Guid 
gy ture and N: 
BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. niage?, 
« 


Price HALF-A-CROWN. 


For MARCH. Contents :—The American Question—Mr. Ains- 
worth’s ‘ Spendthrift’—Central America—Mr. Dudley Costello's 
‘ Dock Warrants: a Tale of the Times—A Week at Constantinople, 
by Mr. Lascelles Wraxall—Going to the Shows—Beaumarchais and 
his Times—How we Treat our Heroes—The Expedition to the Amur 
—Milman’s Latin Christianity, by Monkshood. 


London: RicHarpD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


NOTICE. 


On Saturday, the 1st of March, thee LITERARY GAZETTE 
will be enlarged to 24 pages, with the view of presenting some new 
features. A New Series, strengthened in all its departments, under 
new editorial management, will be commenced, in which a prominent 
novelty will be the introduction, weekly, of a first-class full page 
Wood Engraving, illustrative of passing contributions to Literature, 
Science, and Art, including Archeology and Old Book Gossip. 

No. I. of the first ee al of the New Series will appear on Satur- 
day, the 1st of March, price 4d., stamped edition 5d. 

Subscribers are recommended to order the Gazette of their Bookseller 

r Newsman, in preference to receiving it folded through the post. 

Office: 5, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS. 


rn 


Bianp & Lona’s IODIZED COLLODION. This valuable 


preparation for sensitiveness and uniformity of action is unsurpassed.—The COLLODION and IODIZING SOLUTION can be ob- 
tained separate, in which state they will keep for an indefinite period, and can be exported to any climate. 

NITRATE OF SILVER BATH, for Buanp & Lone’s Collodion, ready for immediate use. 

Briand & Lone’s BENZOIN VARNISH, for protecting Collodion Pictures. This Varnish does not require 
the Plate to be warmed, but dries instantly, leaving a perfectly hard transparent cvating on the Picture. 

POSITIVE TONING BATH, for giving rich tones to Positive Photographs, printed on either plain or 
Albumenized Papers. 


Bianp & Lone’s SILICA SOAP. 








Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





A powerful detersive agent for the speedy removal of Photographie stains. 


Prepared only by 
BLAND & LONG, Philosophical and Photographical Instrument Makers, and Operative Chemists, 





153, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 
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OOLRYCH’s METROPOLITAN BUILD- 
ING ACT.-—-This day is published, in 12mo. price 5s. bds. 
The Metropolitan Building Act, 18 & 19 Vict. c. 122 ; together with 
uch clauses of the 18 & 19 Vict. c. 120, The Metropolis ocal Man- 
mement Act, as more particularly relate to the Building Act: ve 
ates. * Glossary of Architectural Terms, and full Index. 
toM HRY WILLIAM WOOLRYCH, Serjeant-at-Law. 
aes Stevens & Norton; H. Sweet; and W. Maxwell. 





Just published, price 1s. 


PICTURE of a MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICT : A LECTURE delivered inthe TOWN HALL, 
GLOSSOP, to the ‘Little Moor and Howard Town Mechanics’ In- 
stitution on Tuesday Evening, January 15, 1856. By EDMUN 
POTTER. 

London: James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly. Manchester: John- 
son & Rawson, 89, Market-street. 





TO ALL ENGAGED IN EDUCATION, 
On the Ist of March. price Threeneuce, Number I. of 


MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 


By 
Editor of * Tathe Entomologist’s ‘annual.’ 

This Work will contain descriptions of all fa British Species, 
with popular readable instructions where to find them and how to 
know them, and will be illustrated with numerous Woodcuts. To 
becompleted in about Thirty Monthly Numbers, The first four 
Parts will comprise the whole of the Butterflies ! 

London: John Vv an Voorst, 1, Paternoster: “row. 

LOWE’ S FOREIGN FERN Ss. 

Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, royal &vo. pos 1s.,each con- 
taining Four Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings, 


NATURAL HISTORY of FERNS, British 
and Exotic. By E. J. LOWE, Esq., F.R.A.8., F.G.S. &e. 
“ The best and cheapest work on Ferns ever published. wi 


London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





In crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 78. id. post free, 


MANUAL of ARTISTIC ANATOMY, for 

the Use of Sculptors, Painters. and Amat oat illustrated 

by many fine Wood Engravings. By ROBERT KN ox, M 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 





Just published, in feap. cloth, price 78. 6d. post free, 

\ ILNE-EDWARDS’S MANUAL of 
q ZOOLOGY. Translated by ROBERT KNOX, M.D., and 
illustrated by 500 first-class Wood Engravings. 

ondon: Henry Kenshaw, 356, Strand. 





This day is published, 

HE MICROGRAPHIC DICTIONARY: a 

Guide to the Examination and Sy hanmae ey of the Struc- 
ture and Nature of Microscopic Object 

y Dr. GRIFFITH and a HENFREY. 
Illustrated by 41 Plates, each with numerous “hei a some 
coloured, and 816 Woodcuts ; 777 pp. 8 
ohn Van Voorst, 1, Paterncster-row. 





Will be published on the Ist of March, price 1s. boards, post free, 
HE UNSPEAKABLE! An Authentic Auto- 
— ae Chas. H. Clarke, 48a, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, 
NEW EDITIONS of the Rev. J. G. PIKE’S 
WORKS. Royal 32mo. crimson cloth, gilt edges, 1s. each. 
PIKE’S EARLY RELIGION ENFORCED. 
PIKE’S TRUE HAPPINESS. 
PIKE’S MOTIVES for PERSEVERANCE. 
PIKE’S PERSUASIVES to EARLY PIETY. 


Ms alifax Milner & Sowerby. London : Simpkin & Marshall. 


PETER PARLEY’S NEW JUVENILE WORK. 
Illustrated by the Brothers Dalziel. 
Square cloth, gilt edges, price 3e. 6d. 


HE BALLOON TRAVELS of ROBERT 
MERRY and his YOUNG FRIENDS over various Countries 
inEurope. (Copyright Edition.) 


London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK, BY MRS. CHILD. 
Ina handsome volume, square 1émo, enibellished with nearly 200 
Illustrations, partly from Desigus by Gilbert, price only 48. 6d 
cloth, gilt edges, 


d apres GIRL’S OWN BOOK, by Mrs. CHILD, 
Author of ‘The Mother’s Book,’ * Fragal Housewife,’ &c. 
oe Seventeenth Edition, corrected by Madame CuaTELaiIn 
Phis work has been entirely re- edited, and some new Ar- 
ticles sadaea on Knitting, Crochet, Bead Work, &c. 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen- -street, Cheapside, 














Just published, in crown 8vo. price 58, 
jot. II. of the MODERN SCOTTISH 
os MINSTREL ; or, the Songs of Scotland of the Past Half- 
Century. 
e By CHARLES ROGERS, LL.D. &c. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: Longman & Co. 





Just published, price 5s, extra cloth, bound and lettered, 
ORTUGAL and its CAPABILITIES; being 
the Third Edition of the Prize Essay on Portugal. By 

JUSEPH JAMES FORRESTER (Baron de Forrester in Por, 

al), Author of the original * Surveys of the Port Wine Districts,’ 
‘Course of the River Douro,’ *Geology of the Alto Douro,’ * Wo: 
or Two on Port Wine,’ &c. &. 

John W eale, 59, High Holborn. 








Just published, Ninth a +7 i re-written, price 18. ; 
post- 8. 2d. 


GUIDE to PHOTOGRAPHY. Containing 
44 simple and concise directions fur obtaining Pictures by the 
Chemical Agency of Light, including the most improved processes 
forthe production of Positive and Negative Collodion Pictures, 
and for taking Landscapes, &c. &c. by the Calotype and Waxed 
Paper processes; also, Clear Instructions for the new Collodio- 
Albumen pegs for printing Positives “4 Sei with the 
method of ta ng Stereoscopic Pictures. HORN- 
THW AIT ES ah nor of ‘ Photographic Manipulations,’ "ke. Ihlus- 
trated with numerous Woodcuts. 


Horne & Thornthwaite, 121, 122, and 123, Newgate-street. 





ViNnM 





This day is published, crown 8vo. price 3s. cloth, 
[THE GERMAN LYRIST; or, Motrical Ver- 
8 


— from, ne Principal ee Ly tic Poe' 
A., Fellow of St Peter's College, 
Cumbetlge: Macmillan & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Maps, 12s. 6d, 
NSIDE SEBASTOPOL. 
*x*x The New Issue of this Work contains a Defence of the 
Author’s Account of the Repulse at the Redan, and an Auswer to 


some Criticisms. 
Chapman & Hall, Piccadilly. 


Just published, 
PECTACLES: when to Wear and how to Use 


om: Addressed to those who value their Sight, by 
CHARLES A. LONG. 


Published by. — & Long, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 
nt free by post for six postage stamps. 
BICKERSTETH ON THE ARTICLES, 
FOURTH EDITION, 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. the Fourth Edition of 
UESTIONS illustrating the THIRTY-NINE | 
ARTICLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND; with Proofs 
from Scripture and the Primitive Church. 
By the Rev. EDWARD BICKERSTETH, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Buckingham, and Vicar of Aylesbury. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 














CATECHETICAL EXERCISES | on the 
APOSTLES’ CREED. 38. 


Just published, price 1s. | 
HE DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT: a, 


Sermon ge ag before the hie of Oxford, on Sexa- | 
gesima Sunday, Jan, 27, 1% AKLES A. HEURTLEY, | 
D.D., Margaret Sar ee of Divintty. and Canon of Christ Church: 

Published at the request of the Vice-Chancellor, 


Lately published, also by the same Author, price 1s. 


THE LORD'S DAY : the Blessings consequent 
upon its due Observance. A Sermon | preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford on Sunday, Nov. 4, 1855, 

Oxford: J.H.& J. Parker; and 377, Strand, London. 








Just published, cloth, 5s. 
ISCHEL’S GERMAN READING BOOK, 


on an entirely new principle. A Story by FRANZ HOFF- 

MANN, literally translated, with aoeiaee Notes and an Elemen- 
tary Grammar, by Dr. M. M. FISCE HEL, of Queen's Coll. London, 

“The pupil learus the grammar imperceptibly as he proceeds 
with the story.and at the end of the xe ng finds himself—he 
scarcely knows how—tolerably erudite.”— The Times 
“This eminently useful and practical work is published by D. 
Nutt.”—Educutional Gazette. 
270, Strand, London. 


New Edition, Sixth Thousand, 


HE END; or, the PROXIMATE SIGNS of 
the on of this DISPENSATION. By the Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, Fcap. 8vo. price 78. cloth, free by post. These 
Lectures petame startling proofs and illustrations of the mo- 
mentous events now transpiring. The Mission of Russia, the 
Nature and Results of the present War, are set forth in the tight 
of Scripture, and demand the earnest attention of thinking minds, 
ondon: John F. Shaw, Southampton-row, and Paternoster: 
row, 





| Medal at the Paris 


A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 

TESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of Translation. with an 

hip Benen a the oon oe . ine Parts. By HEKMAN 
uthor of * 8 asce 

conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts’ eetaciatne 


DP as & Co. 48, Paternoster-row ; and J, Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 


Ross: S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 

—_ Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 

“Mr. Ri repares lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity y a4 produced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinic, and visual rays. The spherical aberration is aise very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

“Mr. xhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. oe _ no stop, the field is flat, aud the image very 
perfect up to the od 





Palneidle sent upon applicatio: 
__A. ROSS, 2 Featherstone-buildings, High’ Holborn, 


ME OPERATOR'S NEGATIVE COLLQ- 
DION.—HOCKIN & CO. (late 289, Strand.) are now enabled 
to supply a want long experienced by the Photographic Artist and 
Amateur—viz.,an Iodized Collodion, producing intense corey 
highly sensitive, and at a moderate price (128. per 20 = on an: 
the highest Authorities pr it to be Tivl: 
COLLODION of great sensitiveness and beauty of details SHrockin 
& Co. manufactureevery Apparatus and Chemical required in the 


HOCKIN’S PRACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY 
Third wali price 1s.; per post, 1s. 1d. 
3, Duke-street, Manchester-square, London. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—French, English, Ameri- 


can, and German Photographic Depot—A LEXIS GAUDIN 
& BROTHER, Manufactory, 9, Kue de la Perle, Paris ; Wholesale 
Depot, 26, Skinner-street, Snow-hill, London.— Large ‘assortment 
of Silver Star-plates, Cameras, Lenses, Plate glass, Passepartous, 
Frames. Cases of all descriptions, Chemicals, &c. &c. Spectality for 
American Cases, Mattings, and Preservers. Large stock of Ste- 
reoscopes and Stereoscopic Slides. poser qe for the Photogra- 
phical Flowers, Plants, &c. of Ad. Bra First-class Silver Prize 
Exhibition. —Photographie Researches of 
Ni eae de St.- Victor, translated into English. Sent free on receipt 
of 48, 3d. in stamps.— Established 1843. 














PHOTOGRAPHY, WHOLESALE, RETAIL, 
AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


TTEWILL & CO. 24, CHARLOTTE-TERRACE, 
IsLINGTON. —OTTEWILLS KEGISTERED DOUBLE- 
BUDY FOLDING CAMERA, with Rack-work Adjustment, is 
superior to every other form of Camera. —s is adapted for Land- 
scapes and Portraits.—May be ha Ross, Featherstone- 
buildings, —“ I". and atthe Photographicinetitutsen Bond-st. 
* Catalogues may be hadon application. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, anp LENSES. 


W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c.,10, Patt MALL, 

e Sole Maker of the XYLO- IODIDE of SILVER, and 
Manufacturer of Pure ae ge ities and Appar atus. 

T 3” YLO-LODIDE of SLLVEK.—This important 

photograp hic preparation is calensieay used at all the Photogra- 

hic. Establishments. Its superiority is universally acknowledged. 





Second Thousand, crown 8vo. price 108. cloth, 


IFE IN JESUS: A MEMOIR of MRS. 
MARY WINSLOW, arranged from her corn e viUe 
Diary, and Thoughts, with Portraits. By her Son, OCTAVIUS 
WINSLOW, D.D. 
London: John F. Shaw, Southampton-row, and Paternoster- 
row. 





USEFUL BOOKS, INDISPENSABLE TO ALL, 
Fifth Thousand, price 2s. 6d. cloth, by post free, 


NDISPENSABLE.—LIVE and LEARN: A 
Guide for all who wish to speak and write correctly. 

“* Liv Learn’ is an excellent book. We Took upon it as 
really indispensable. We advise our readers to imitate our ex- 
ample, procure the book, and sell it not at any price.” 

iducational Gazette, 


READ and REFLECT. Price 1s. cloth, free 
by post. 


The NEWSPAPER and GENERAL READ- 
ER’S POCKET COMPANION: Seateadigeeey pv Explanation of 
Classical and Foreign Words, Phrases, and Quotations, in the 
various journals, periodicals, and publications of the day. By the 
Author of * Live and Learn.’ 


NEVER TOO LATE TO LEARN. Price 6d. ; 
by post, 7d. 


MISTAKES of DAILY OCCURRENCE in 
SPEAKING, WRITING, and PRONUNCIATION CORRECT- 
ED. Old and young, educated and uneducated, may consult this 
small work with advantage. Selling by thousands. 


HINTS for LEARNERS. Price 1s. free by 
post. 


The RIGHT WAY of LEARNING, PRO- 

NOUNCING, SPEAKING, TRANSLATING, and WRITING 
FRENCH CORRECTLY. Pointing out the difficulties which 
puzzle the Beginner and the Scholar. Third Thousand, revised 
and enlarged. 

London: John F. Shaw, 27, Southampton-row, and Paternoster- 
row, 





This day is published, 1s. free by post, 
TS LECTURES: 1. On the Perception ot 


Natural sonal by the Ancients and the Moderns, 2, Rome, 
Ancient and M 
By his Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. 


Also, just published, 1s, post free, 
CARDINAL WISEMAN’S FOUR LEC- 
TURES on CONCORDATS. 
Lately published, 
FABIOLA : a Tale of the Catacombs. Feap. 


vo. 38.; cloth, 3s. 6d.—This attractive W = has already been 
Senda into almost Bee ol European languag 

London: Burns mbert, 17, Portman- street, Portman-square, 
and 63, Riceeeoce 





from the best Photographers and principal scientific 
men of the day warrant the assertion, that hitherto no preparation 
has been discovered which produces’ uniformly such perfect pic- 
tures, combined with the gre Teatest rnc of action. Free from 
spots, stains, or any other kind of blemish. In all cases where a 
quantity is required, the two solutions may be had at wholesale 
price in eee bottles ; in which state it may be kept for years, 
nt nr orted to any climate. Full Soiree g for use GRATIS. 
TION. Each bottle oiamemped wit red label, bearing my 
poe ana address, RICHAR THOMAS. Chemist, 10, Pail 
Mall, to counterfeit which is felony.—N ITRA hen of BILVEK 
BATH for the above preparation may be always obtained of 
R. W. Tuomas, ready aoe at a cost little more yi the price of 
ingredients used.—CRYSTAL VAR + PREPARED FROM TRE 
Finest AMBER. This valuable Varnish, for protecting Negative 
Pictures, does not require the application of any heat to the plate. 
The coating will be found free from stickiness, hard, and trans- 
parent. It dries immediately.—HYPO- COLOURING BATH. for 
rendering the Positives on Paper dark and rich in colour. "Ia- 
structions for Use Gratis.—CYANOGEN SOAP, for removing all 
kinds of Photographic spe The genuine is made onl by the 
inventor, and is secured with a red label, bearing this s ame 
and address, RICHARD Y THOMA AS,” Chemist, No. 10, _ 
Mall, Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and 
paratus. And _ be procured of all respectable Chemists, < 
ots, at 18., 28., 38. 6d. each, through Messrs. Edwards, 67, St. 
aul’s iaipeinard and Messrs. Barc ay & Co. 95, Farringdon- 
street, Wholesale Agents. 








SIXTH BONUS 


NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES). 
Instituted in the reign of Queen Anne, 4.p. 1714, 
Cornhill, and 70, Baker-street, London. 


Chairman—J. REMINGTON MILLS, Esq. 

Deprty-Chairman—HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq. 
James Bentley, Esq. Jobn Paynter, Esq. 
Thomas Bodley, Esq. John Rogers, ta 
Daniel Britten, Esq. Henry Rutt, Esq. 
ane 8 Chea Kon Esq. George Spencer Smith, Esq. 

Richd. Horsman Solly, Esq. 
Wiliam Gilpin, Esq W. Foster White, Esq. 

Thomas Mil ae za. P. Samuel Wilson, Esa ‘Ald. 

John Morley, E Stephen Wilson, Esq. 

The LIFE BONt US of the year 1855, of four-fifths of the profits 
of the LIFE DEPARTMENT, has been just declared, and (with 
the exception of a reserve of nearly 20,0001, to accumulate towards 
4 next Bonus of 1862), is payable upon and with the sum insured, 

ng at the rate of 101. 10s. per cent. for the last seven years, on 
Polisies effected in Great Britain upon the Profit System. 
THIS BONUS MAY BE APPLIED EITHER 

By having the annual premium reduced for the next seven years, 
which will in many cases extinguish the a for that period ; 

Or by adding the amount to the sum insured 

Or the value thereof may be received immediately 4 in money. 

The Directors beg to state that, by a recent change in the regu- 
lations “ this Society, the assured realize the advantages of 

MUTUAL OFFICES by sharing the entire profits (less one-fifth 
asa ate g Jami trowe te for the necessary guarantee), and are free 
from the ee incurred by the members of such Societies. 

mulated invested capital now amounts to upwards of 


The 
Mil LL IN sterli 
aiieineenes ” THOMAS awiss 


Wile LEW +} Joint-Secretaries. 
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RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Established August 1, 1837. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 


Directo 

Pele Orre at, Hot 1 ‘Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Bardgett, isd 14 enchurch:st: 

pay te ‘i Neckinger Mills, cite. 


n, E 
Geares Boeri, Baq Bhadwell and Twickenham. 


F. P. Cockerill 
Cohen, Esq. iShac well. 
oa ieee 84-5 White Hart-court, Lombard-street. 
John Drewett. Esq., 50, Cornhill. 
Erasmus Robert Foster, Esq., 1, Princes-street, Bank. 
T. 8. Giraier, Esq., 7, Token jouse- yard. 
H. L. 3q., Doctors’ Commons. 


Standing Counsel—H. Gaining Ker, Esq., 8, Old-square, Lincoln’s 


nn. 
Solicitors— Messrs. M‘Leod & Gomaning, 16, London-street, 
enchurch-stree 
Bankers— Messrs. ————- Drewett, “Fowlers & Barnard, 
, Cornhill, 
A Table of Increasing bt of Premium, especially useful to 
Creditors for securing Loans or Debts. 
Half-credit Rates, ae half the Premium only is payable 
during the first seven years 
ve assured payable at ‘Bixty, or at death if occurring pre- 
iously 
pe bens? Endowment Branch, affording the means of having 
chilaren educated and started in Life, by securing to each Chil 
an Annuity, to commence at the death of the Parent. 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided Annually. 
remiums computed for, every Three Months’ difference of age. 
Half-Credit Assurances on a new plan, peculiarly advantageous 
to neg holders. 
At the ast Apauel General Meeting a reduction of 30 per cent. 
Pat, aie is in the current year’s premium on all participating 
olicies, 

















( PROPRIETARY.) | _(Morvat.) 
Half- | Whole | | Half- 
Sars Prem. re- | Annual oe ipa 
Age} First | mainder; Age | re- »re- 
7 Years. | of Life. | | mium. | ae. “ia. 
_—| 
£8. @.| £.8. d.| Yrs|Mos.| £8.d.| £8. d.| £8. d. 
30 i SS 23 6! 30 0 27383; 14 38] 012 3 
40 19 2 218 4| 3 27 6 144 012 4 
50 226 450 | 6 2 710 1 4 6 012 5 
60! 3 6 8! 613 4! 1 9 28 2! 1 4 8! 018 6 











E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Books of the Socicty close on the 1st of March, and Pro- 
posals lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Agencies, 
on or before that date, will secure the advantage of the 
present year’s entry, and of One Year's Additional Bonus 
over later Proposals. 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The whole Profits divided amongst the Assured. 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Instituted 1 
Incorporated by Special at as Parliament. 


HE Fund accumulated from the Contributions 
of Members exceeds NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
POUNDS. 
The Annual Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED and SIXTY- 
THREE THOUSAND POUNDS. 
he Amount of existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MILLIONS 
UARTER STERLING. 


is upwards of ND 
POUNDS, of which SEVENTY- EIGH T THOUSAND POUNDS 
are Bonus additi 
THE NEXT. “DIVISION OF PROFITS TAKES PLACE at 
the ist of MARCH, 1856, and Policies effected before that date 
receive one year’s additional Bonus over those effected after that 
2. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary, 
HEAD OFFICE 
6, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
126, Bishopsgate-street, corner of Cornhill. 
W. H. SMALBIDGE, Faterim Agent. 








| before 


mount pais to the Re pesemtnthves of deceased Members | 
HU REI and FIFTY THOUSAND | 





HE HOUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE oomr Ax. 
—Loans on Freehold and Leasehold Property Share- 
holders, Assurers,and Depositors. The Half-yearly Dittaena at 
6 per cent., and interest on Deposits at 5 per _ are now in 
course of payment.— 15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi 
R. HODSON, Secretary. 


FIXED ALLOWANCE of 6. PER WEEK, 


IN CASE OF INJURY 
ACCIDENT pe aes DESCRIPTION, 


r the 
1,0007. IN "CASE. OF DEATH 
may be secured by an Annual Pay ment of 32. fora Policy in the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

A Weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for a or 100, in 

case of Death secured by a payment of Ten Shillings. 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 

Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c. may be had of the Agents 
—of the Clerks at all the principal Railway Stations—and at the 
Head Office, London—where also, 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by 
the journey or by the year as heretofore. 

Railway Passengers’ Insurance Company,empowered by a Special 
Act of Parliament. WILLIAM J. VIAN, 

Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, London. Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 








KENT MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETIES. 


Cuter OFFiceEs: 
QUEEN-STREET PLACE, NEW CANNON-STREET, 
LONDON. 


HE unitED ANNUAL INcoMES exceed 27,0001.; 
and ALL Prorits belong to the Assured. 


LIFE. 
@ NEXT Diviston oF Prorits will include Parties assuring 
24th March next. 
The New Busrness of the last Eight Months exceeds 5,0001. in 
Annual Premiums, 
The Guarantee Funp is being increased to Hatr-a-MIL.ion. 
The Annvat Income, since the last Annual Meeting, has in- 


creased beyond 5,0001. 
GEORGE CUMMING, Manager. 
N.B. Agents are still wanted for some vacant localities. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK. 
Chairman—THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq. Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—W ILLIAM LE AF, Esq. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. John Humphery. Esq. Ald. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Rupert Ingieby, Esq. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Professor Hall, M.A. Lewis Pocock, ~an 
Phy ysician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-squ 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Fred erick e-place, Old Jewry. 
Actuary— George Clark, E 
Advantages of Assuring with this Company. 
The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital—an 























assurance fund of 400,0002., invested on mortgage and in the 
Government Stocks—and an income of 80,0001. a year. 
Premiums to Assure £100, | Whole Term. 
Age. | One Year. | Seven Years. | With I Profits. Without P Profits. 
20 | £017 8 | £019 9 | £1 15 10 £11110 
30 2 8 Bes 25 5 207 
40 150 169 S. 6.7 21410 
50 114 1 11910 468 | 4 011 
60 323 4 317 0 612 9 | 6 010 





MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurerson the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 

years, to participate in four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the profits. 

Bre assigned to each policy can be added to the sum 
pom ps — in reduction of the annual premium, or be re- 
ceived in ca: 

At the third division a return of 20 od cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared; this will allow a reversionary increase, 
varying, according to age, “trom 66 to28 per cent. on the premiums, 
or from 5 to15 per cent. on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “* Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month - og proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for Policy Stamps. 

Medical Attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to or reside in any part 

of Europe or British North America without extra charge. 

The Medical Officers attend i A day et a quarter before 2 
o'clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





CHAIRMAN—CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 
Depvuty-CHAIRMAN—THE Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


“LANDED PROPRIETORS, 


TENANTS, FARMERS, and 


AGRICULTURISTS generally, are invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Established in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Com- 
panies; at the same time, Parties insuring with it donot incur the risk of Copartnership, as is the case in Mutual 


Offices. 


Upwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 
and other parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formation. 


Thirteen Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 
The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds. 
Income Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 


All Forms of Proposals, &c., to be had, on application, at the Office, 8, WargRLoo-PLAcE, PALL MALL, LONDON; or 
from the Agents established in ‘all the large Towns of the Kingdom 


(PRE ASYLUM LEEE ASSURANCE 


OFF 
72, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Established 1824. 

Policieson Healthy oan Diseased Lives, at Home and Abroad, 
for Civil, Military, ane Naval Employments. 
he Office being on purely Proprietary principles, 
among Policy. holders is involved. 
For Prospectuses, Proposal Papers, &. apply to 

MANLEY HOPKINS, Resident Director, 


APER OF LINEN FABRIC.—WARR's 
Letter and Note Papers are manufactured expressly for Stee] 

Pens, on an improved principle, entirely from a Pure Linen Ma. 

terial, which renders their surface free from fibre, an advan 


no Partnership 





not possessed by any papers having Cotton in their com ‘ition : 
as sera yp of finish is also given without hot-p ressipg, y which 
the defect of a greasy — so muc 





obviated.—W. & 8S. WARR, Manufacturing Stationers ani 
Printers, 63. nit NL 


F DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 
e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker, by appointment, to the Queen and Prince Albert, sole 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and busi- 
ness at the above Shops, and at the Clock and Compass Factory, 
at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono. 

mical, Turret, and other Clocks, Soe armen “ae ,and Patent Ship;’ 
Compasses, on board Her Majesty’s ht. Ladies’ Gol 
Watches, 8) guineas; Gentlemen’s, 10 guineas. Strong Silver Lever 
(cca 61. 68. 5 Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, 





= 





- 1 Dn CELLENTE BIJOUTERIE COUR. 
ANTE,—FABRIQUES SPECIAUX.”— WATHERSTO} 
& BROGDEN, having been honoured with a First-class Medal a 
the Paris Universal Exhibition, accompanied by the above fiat 
tering testimonial, respectfully invite the public to an inspection 
their GOLD CHAINS and extensive assortment of J EW ELLERY. 
WATHERSTON & BROGDEN, Goldsmiths.—Manufactory, 
No. 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. Established a.p. 1798,~ 
N.B. Assays made of Chains and Jewellery for 14. each, 


LKINGTON & Co. PATENTEES of th 
ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER. 
SMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c., beg to intimate that they have added 
to their extensive Stock a large variety of New Designs in the 
highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for them at the 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, as well as the “Grande Médaille d’Honneur” (the only 
one awarded to the trade). The Council Meda! was also awarded 
to them at the Exhibition in 1851. 

Each article bears their mark, E. & Co., under a Crown; and 
articles sold as being plated by Elkington’s Patent Process affords 
no guarantee of quality. 

pon REGENT-STREET, and 45, MOORGATE-STREET, LON- 

and at their MANUFACTORY, NEWHAL L-STREF, 
BIRMINGE HAM.—Estimates and Drawings sent as by post. 
Re-plating and Gilding as usual. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS— 
hasers will find the largest Stock ON SALE at the 

BAKER. STREET BAZAAR NDON, the Manufacturer 
exhibiting free their various Implements as at the Cattle Shor, 
affording a selection for Farm, Garden and Dairy, from Messn, 
Ransomes & Sims, Hornsby, Garrett, Howard, Coleman, Crosskill, 
Barrett, Exall & Andrews, Richmond & Chandler, Samuelsen, 
Smith & Ashby, Williams, &c. &c.; and all the other principal 
Works. Delivered and charged the same asif ordered from the 

or’ 


SLERS’TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
STRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in cen: 
meat with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham, Esta: 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, a7 and all kinds of Table Glas 
atexceedingly moderate prices. oo reg glass Chandeliers, of nev 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Cand) A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch. 


iy 

LD GILT FRAMES CLEANED by TATE’ 

CHEMICAL DETERGENT, forwarded to all parts, with 

plain directions for use, By receipt of post-office order for 4s. éd. 

Address to FREDK. TATE, Gilder, Percy-street, Tottenham, 

court-road. Estimates Boe for cleaning and repairing collec 
tions of frames and gilt work generally. 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 
GRATE, and SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING APPA 
RATUS, for their pecans ms of which a First-Class Medal wa} 
awarded to F. EDWARDS, SON & CO. at the Paris Exhibitic) 
By means of this Grate smoky chimnies are avoided, and au ete] 
nomy of from 40 to 50 per cent. is in the ptioa 
fuel. It continues to give. sew satisfaction, and is now mane 
t prices 50s. To be seen in daily operation} 
at their Show-Roo 42, Po — street, Oxford-street.—A Pre 
spectus with Pebirptieeey Nom senton applicati on. 


RICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY’ 

NEW CONCENTRATED 1 get tgeromnadt GLYCERINE 
without unpleasant taste or smell, may now be had from a! 
Druggists, in ert mer with sealed corks. A few drop§ 
cure chapped hands. At the Universal Exhibition in Paris, 9 
competition with ¥, Candle Manufacturers of all Nations 
Price's Patent Candle Company carried off one of the two Gol 
Medals of honour awarded for the Candle Manufacture. 

Belmont, Vauxhall, London. 


FISHER's DRESSING- CASES 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. i 
FISHER’S STOCK IS ONE OF THE LARGEST IN LONDON 
AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 
Catalogues post free. 
188 and 189, STRAND, corner of Arundel-street. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECEX] 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES 
CASH and DEED BOXES.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Price 
may be had on application. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28. oe 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Ho 
Fields, . Wolverhampton. 
































Baker-street, Portman-: s uare. 
PRIZE MEDAL to CAISTOR’S SADDLE 
(MILITARY and PARK) and HARNESS. e 
SADDLERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Blankets, 2 reas 
Sponges, and every other Stable GaN eerie Outfits for India 
Prices, cash, from 20 to 30 per cent. below those usually cha 
credit. Materials, Workmanship, and Style not to be sur 
A detailed List will be sent free by post, or may be “ 
plication at CAISTOR’S, 7, Baker-street, Portman- square, * 











E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


the Great Exhibition Saddies and Harness may be seen. 


Tl 
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RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE MAT- 

TING and DOOR-MATS.—T. TRELOAR hasemuch plea- 
sure in stating, that the Jurors of the Paris UniversaLExhibition 
have awarded him the Prize Medal for Cocoa-Nut Fibte Manufac- 
tures. Catalogues, containing prices and every particular, free by 
post.—W arehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 


212° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 

RESISTING SAFES (non- Cepeda and vapour- 
izing), with all the Improvements, under their QuadruplePatents 
of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
— and Door (without which gs orgs a secure), THE STRONGEST, 

gST. AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS 

wTiLNERS? PHCNIX (2129) SAPE. WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 
the most_complete and extensive in the World. Show-rooms, 
6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. London Depdt, 47a, Moorgate- 
street, City. Circulars free by post. 





ISH COVERS and HOT-\ WATER DISHES 

in every material, in areas variety, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns. Tin Dish Covers, 6e, 6d, the set of six; 
Block Tin, 128. 3d, to 28s. - Id the set of six ; elegant modern pat- 
¥ 3a, to 58s, 6d, the set; Britannia Metal, with or without 
silver plated handles, 76s. 6d. ‘te llvs, 6d, the set ; Sheffield plated, 
Jul. to 162, 108, the set; Block Tin Hot- Water Dishes, with wells 
for gravy, 128, to 308, ; * Britannia Metal, 22s, to 778. ; Electro-plated 
on Nickel, full size, 117, 11s. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 years ago by 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED by the patent process 
of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 
article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
asefully or ornamentally, as by no possib oe tee can it be distin- 
guished from real silver. 4 or 






Fiddle Beneewink King’s 

Re ge Pattern, aa 
Tea Seon, per oe. - 188, 26. 28, 
Dessert Forks one 308. 408, 468. 
Demet See os ms 428, 438. 
Table Forks as . - 408 563. 648. 





Table Spoons 588. .. 668, 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Waiters, ( we &e., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re- -plating done by the patent process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 





iddle. Thread. King’s, 
TableSpoons and ee nara ‘128. +. 288, 308, 
Dessert ditto — diti . 102. 2la. 258. 
Teaditto .......... 38. lls. 128, 


Het ATR, in. ‘Vesta, Joyce’s STOVES.— 
STOVES for the economical and safe heating of halls, shops, 
warehouses, passages, basements, and the like, being at this sea- 
son demanded, WILLIA M S. BURTON invites attention to his 
unrivalled assortment, adapted (one or the other) to every con- 
ceivable requirement, at prices from 10s. each to 30 guineas. His 
variety of Kegister and other Stoves, Fenders end Kitchen 
Ranges, is the largest in existence. 
The alterations and additions to these extensive premises 
ry eady by far the largest in Europe), which occupied the whole 
{last year, are of such a charac _ that the — of EIGHT 
HOUSES is devoted to the display of the most magnificent 
sock of GENERAL HOUSE LRON MONGERY (including 
Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, Brushes and Turnery, 
mps and Gaseliers, Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Bedding), 80 
arranged in Sixteen Large Show Rooms as to afford to parties 
farnishing facilities in the selection of goods that cannot be hoped 
for elsewhere. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 
9, OXFORD-STREET ; 1, 14,2, and 3, NEWMAN-STREET; 
and’'4,5,and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE. Established 1890. 


ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS— 


“Pane * Eureka’ is the most unique, and the only perfect 
fitting shirt made.” rve 


er 
Best quality, Six for 408 3 Boon’ quality, Six for 31s. ; if washed 
ready for use, 28. extra. 
1 AUTION:—Ford’s Eureka Shirts are stamped, “38, Poultry, 
London,” w ‘ithout which none are genuine. 
*y* Cai palegees Ss with particulars post free. 
RICH ARD FORD, 38, Poultry, London. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


— FEN SUPERSEDED.—MARK 











your 
a} The most easy, permanent, and best method of 
Markin, ae Silk, or Books, is with the PATENT ELECTRO- 
SILV E ATES. Ww ith these Plates a thousand articles can 
be rik in ten minutes. Any person can use them. Initial 
Plate, 1s.; Name, 2s.; Crest, 5s.; Numbers, per set,2e. Sent free 
with instructions) for stamps, by the Inventorand sole Patentee, 
- CULLETON, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. Martin’s-lane. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
WHite's MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the — 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in itseffects, is here avoided: a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
i ower is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT 
ER fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
ect ed, and may be worn duringsleep. A descriptive circular may 
be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, 
on the imference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the M. anufacturer, Mr. WuiTE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
L4 for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEA KNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light 
in texture, and inexpensive a Nope drawn roe — an ordinary 
ing. Price, from 73. 6d. t each; pos' 6d. 
MANUFACTORY, ans, pIcca DILLY" ‘LONDON. 


FLOUR WARRANTED FREE FROM 

















J ADULTERATION, and delivered to any part of London 
(not less than one peck) carriage ,free.— Whites for pastry, per 
bushel (56 1b.) 138.; Fine d for bread- 


making, 128, 4d, ; Seconds, 11s. foe 
Tad ry. Coarse and Fine 

Clea ATCHPOOL, 
Plied g 


MaHARveY S SAUCE.—The admirers of this 
2 rlebrated FISH SAUCE are particularly 


r 

Wheat Meal for brown, bread, 
cotch Oatmeal. —Address, HORS- 
Bullford Mill, Witham, Essex; or 
mo ‘road, Islington.—Directions for making bread sup- 





HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in 
England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & ee by, 
Tea Merchants, 8, KING With LAM-STREET, CITY, LON DON. 


This is a good time to buy TEA; when Parliament meets it is 
almost ae ve shall have an increase of duty to meet the 
expenses of t 

STRONG CONGOU TEAS—2x. &d., 2ar10d., 38., 38. 2d, 

A general Price Current is published every mouth, containing 
all the advantages of the Loudon Markets, and is sent “free by post 
on application. 

Sugars are supplied at market Prices. 


NOW THYSELF.—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
sve genes resi of their HANDWRITING has long been prac- 
tised by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her 
startling delineations are both full and detailed, differing from 
anything hitherto attempted. persons wishing to “know 
themselves,” or any friend in whom they are interested, must 
send a specimen of their writing, stating sex and age, inclosing 
thirteen penny post stamps, to Miss Coupelie, 69, Castle -street, 
Oxford-street, London, and they will receive, in a few days, a 
minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, tulentns tastes, 
affections, virtues, &c., of the writer, with many other things 
hitherto unsuspected. “I am pleased with the accurate descrip- 
tion you have given of myself. le Miss Jones. 


i ETCALFE & CO.S NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose,1s, An improved Clothes Brush, incapahle 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Kussian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.—By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to sec 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. 








METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S Sole Establishment, 1308, | ask for JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYR 


| notice that the Names of Barciay & Sons 


Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words**From Metcalfe’s,” adopted ll | 
some hous 

METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


} OWARD’S ENAMEL for the TEETH, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 

For Stopping Decayed Teeth, however aces = cavity. 

placed in the tooth in a suft state without any pressure or pain, 

and immediately HARDENS INTO A W HITE ENAMEL 

will remain in the tooth many years, Sanden extraction unne- 

cessary, ane arresting the further progress of decay.— Sold by 





It is 


ee pe 50, Oxford-street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Savory, 
220, R ent-street ; Butler, 4, Cheapside ; and all Medicine Venders 
in the <ingdom. Price One Shilling. 








FORGET-ME- -NOT. A DELIcious AND VERY 
LASTING SCENT. 
Invented and prepared by 
BREIDENBACH, 
PerFuMER AND eae en or FLowERs 
‘0 the 
157B, NEW BON D- STREET, 
LOND 


a 





LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
acknowledged for the last 30 years to be the most effectual 
remedy produced for restoriug the Hair and promoting the growth 
of Whiskers and Moustaches, has received recently most distin- 
guished patronage from the ladies for the feature it possesses in 
not soiling the most delicate head-dress or bonnet.—In bottles, 
3s. 6d., 68., and 118, ~ saa and retail, 13, Wellington-street 
North, Strand, London 





NEW LABEL. 


[4 consequence of the great variety of Coun- 
terfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND & SONS’ MACASSAR OIL 
now in circulation, and which so near ly resemble the Original as 
frequently to deceive the unwary—they have employed those 
—— artists, Messrs. Perkins, Bacon & Co., who, at great cost, 
bya peculiar processof theirown, have succeeded in producing 
fren steel “A NEW LABEL,” which cannot be forged. It is 
composed of a section of an engine-turned circle, repeated One 
hundred and thirty times—and forms an original lace-work ground, 
upon which are engraved in white letters, the words 


“ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


FOR THE pes TH, RESTORATION, aor FOR BEAU- 
TIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR.” 
Under which is the Signature ot the Proprietors in Red Ink, 
ROWLAND & SONS.” 
Sold by them at 20, Hatton- alae London, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


AIR DESTROYER, 1, Little Queen-street, 
High Holborn. —ALEX. ROSS’S DEBILATORY, for 
removing effectually Superfluous Hair from the Face, Neck, Arms, 
and Hands, without the slightest injury to the skin. A. R. will 
warrant it not to irritate the flesh in the smallest degree, and the 
hair to be entirely destroyed.—Sold in bottles, at 3s. 6d.,5s8. dd. and 
10s. 6d. ; or applied at the Hair-dyein Establishment, as ‘above. 
Forwarded for stamps, free by post, eight extra. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with complete confidence and great success by the 
Faculty for its purity, efficacy, and marked superiority over 
all other kinds in the treatment of 

CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, 








ER 
ALL SCROFU Lous AFFECTIONS. 


pees I OF R. M. LAWRANCE, Esq. M.D., Physician to 

R.H. the Duke of Saxe- Cobourg and Go tha Physician to 

ty London City Mission ; fe ee to the Western Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Eye, &c. & 


“T have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil, and so imp d 





lt | 


0 YOU W ANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
: WHISKERS, &.?—ROSALIE COU PELLE’S CRINU- 
1 RIAR is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &. in a 
‘ew weeks, and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, 
strengthen it when weak, prevent it falling off, and effectually 
check greyness in all its 8 stages. For the nursery it is recom- 
mended by upwards of 100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, meaty 
head of hair, and averting baldness in after years. Sold b ak 
Chemists, price 28., or sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, 
by Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
London.— Mrs. Carter Writes,“ My head, which was bald, is now 
covered with new hair. ”—Sergt. Craven, “Through using it 1 have 
an excellent moustache.”— Mr. Yates, ** The young man hes now & 
good pair of whiskers. I want two packets for other customers.” 


pace s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has beeu for many yearssanctioned by the most eminent 
of the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, 2nd Indigestion. Asa Mild Aperient 
itis admirably adapted for delicate Females, particular], during 
Pregnancy ; and it preventsthe Food of Infants from turning sour 
—s digestion. Combined with the ACLIDULATED LEMON 

P, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught. a hie 

highly pide and efticacious.— bie by DINNEFORD & 
CO., Dispensing Chemists (and General Agents for the improved 
Horse-hair Gloves and Belts), 172, New Bond- street, 1 aaa and 
sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the En 


INFANT DENTITION. 
M&S: JOHNSON’sAMERICAN SOOTHING 


SYKUP.—This efficacious Remedy has been in general 
use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved numerous 
Children when suffering from Convulsions arising from as 
Dentition, As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums, the 
Child will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and the inflammation 
reduced. It is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the 
Teeth with ease; and pleasant, that no Child will refuse to let 
its Gums be rubbed with it, Parents should be very articular to 
RUP, and to 
95, F arringdon- “street, 
London (to whom Mrs. Johnson bas sold the’ recipe), are on the 
= affixed to each Bottle.—Price 28. $d. per Bottle. 








N O MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
MEDICINE, for Ng ey (pases 2PSIA), CON- 
STIPATION, NERVOUS, BILIOUS LIVER COM- 

PLAINTS, COUGH, Astiima, BRONCHITIS. CONSUMP- 

TION, and DESLLITY. 

DU RY’S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
saves fifty times its cost in Medicine, and Cures the above Com- 
plaints and their comsoguanens, such as—flatulency, distension, 
acidity, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, nervous headaches, 
deafness, noises in the head and ears, pains at the pit of the 
stomach and between the shoulders, diarrhea, dysentery, im- 
purities and poverty of the blood, scrofula, asthma, dropsy, rheu- 
matiem, gout, nausea and sickness during pregnancy, after eating, 
or at sea, low spirits, spasms, cramps, epileptic fits, spleen, gene- 
ral debility, involuntary blushing, 
paralysis, tremors, dislike to society, unfitness for study, loss of 
memory, delusions, vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, me- 
lancholy undless fear, indecision. 

ARRY DU BARRY & Co. 77, Rapebeiet, London, 

A few out of 50,000 cures are here give 


Cure No. 71, of Dyspepsia, from the Right Hon: tthe | Lord Stuart 
de Decies. Vey have derived considerable benetit from Du Barry’s 








| Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to "aaa and 
| the public to authorize the publication vee these lin 


| 


UART DE DECIES.” 

Cure 52,612.— From the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart. 

» a yo Aveng- ——% Ireland, 
er, 

“The DOWAGER COUNTESS ot CASTLESTUART feels in- 
duced, in the interest of suffering humanity, to state, that Du 
Barry’s excellent Revalenta Arabica Food has cured her, after 
all Medicines had failed, of indigestion, bile, great nervousness 
and irritability of many years’ standing. This food deserves the 
confidence of all sufferers, and may be. considered a real blessing. 
Inquiries will be cheerfully answered.” 

Cure No. 49,832.—“ Fifty penny indescribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency. 
ay sickness at the sateen and vomiting, i been removed 

by Du Barry’s excellent food. 

“Wo a Ling, near Diss, Norfolk: > 

In canisters, a 28. 9d. ; 21b.. 51b., 118; 121b, 
super-refined, 11b., 68.; 21b., 118. ; ‘sib, 238.; 101b., 338. The ilk 
and 121d. carriage ae on receipt of a Post-office order. 

Barry Du Barry & Co. 77, Regent-street, London; Fortnum, 
Mason & Co. Purveyors to Her Majesty, Piccadilly ; also at €0, 
Gracechurch-street ; 330 and 451, Strand. 


Tee following is an EXTRACT from the 
Second Edition (page 188) of the Translation of the Pharma- 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London, by Dr. G. F. 

Collier, published by Longman & Co. 

“It is no small defect in this compilation (speaking of the 
Pharmacopoeia) that we have no horde ative mass but what contains 
aloes ; yet we know that a piers cannot bear aloes, 
except it be in the form of COCKL ILLS, which chiefly cons 
sist of aloes, seammony, and colocy A tb. which I think are formed 
into a sort of compound extract, the acidity of which is obviated, I 
suspect, by an alkaline process, and by a fourth ingredient (un- 
known to me) of an aromatic tonic masare. I think no better and 
no worse of it for its being a patent medicine. I look at it as an 
article of commerce and domestic convenience, and do not hesitate 
to say, it isthe best made = in the kingdom ; & muscular purge, 
a mucous purge, and a ‘ogogue purge combined, and their 
effects properly terete bye ai a dirigent and corrigent. That it 
does not commonly produce hemorrhoids like most aloetie pills I 
attribute to its being thoroughly soluble, so that no undissolved 
particles adhere to the mucous membrane. 


URES * INFLUENZA, COUGHS, 


COLDS, &c., b 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From Mr. , a. Drury, Stone Bow, Lincoln.— I_ am autho- 
rized by several Ladies aud Gentlemen—whose names I can give— 
to state that Dr, Locock’s Wafers have proved of the highest effi- 
cacy to them for Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Wheezing, inSinenm, 
pore Throat ; 8 and in almost every sale I hear of benefit obtain 

their u 
TO SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS pee are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant 
taste. Price 18. 14d., 28. 9d.,and 118. per pox. Sold by all Druggists. 











am I with its superiority that I invariably prescribe it in pre- 
ference to any other, FEELING ASSURED THAT I AM RFCOMMENDING 
A GENUINE ARTICLE, AND NOT A MANUFACTURED COMOPOUND IN 
WHICH THE EFFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE IS DESTROYED. 
—21, Connaught-square, Hyde Park, Jan. 26, 1856.”, 


eae ome in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de Jongh’s 
Stam d Si poatare, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by 
ANSAR, HARPORD & CO.77,STRAND, ——, Dr. de Jongh’s 





hat none _ genuine but that which bears the name tr 
on the back of each bottle, in addition to 
lu so many years, and signed ELIZABETH 


the front 
LAZEN) fp geed so many Portman-square, London, 


NBY 6, 





XUM 





: t by them to all parts of Town; in THE 
con NTRY by many remetsibile Chemists. 


Half-pints (10 ounces), 28. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 46. 9d.; 
MEASURE. - 


Quarts (40 ounces), 98, IMPERIAL 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
WONDERFUL REMEDIES for the CURE of ULCERS. 

— Mrs. Yates, Grocer, of Cities near Eccles, suffered severely for 
some time from an ulcer in the neck, and with a fruitless per- 
severance in the use of various remedies, she felt convinced 
nothing whatever would heal it; 
tion of Mr. 


y a 

throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’ 8 Eeteblichments, 
. Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; 

Stam 1pm Constantinople; A, Guidicy, Smyrna; and H. Hoods, 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


48, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON. 


FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, ETC. 
Enrolled under the Acts of Parliament relating to Friendly Societies. 


DIRECTORS. 


SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. Chairman. 
JOHN BRADBURY, Esq. JOHN FELTHAM, Esq. 
THOMAS CASTLE, Esq. CHARLES GILPIN, Esq. _ 
WILLIAM MILLER CHRISTY, Esq. ROBERT M. HOLBORN, Esq. 


CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
ROBERT INGHAM, Esq. M.P. WILLIAM TYLER, Esq. 
ROBERT SHEPPARD, Esq. CHARLES WHETHAM, Esq. 
JONATHAN THORP, Esq. 


Physicians—J. T. CONQUEST, M.D. F.L.S.; THOMAS HODGKIN, M.D. 


Trustees—JOHN FELTHAM, Esq. | ROBERT INGHAM, Esq. M.P. | 


Bankers—Messrs. BROWN, JANSON & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Consulting Actuary—CIIARLES ANSELL, Esq. F.R.S. 


SAMUEL H. LUCAS, Esq. | 
Solicitor -SEPTIMUS DAVIDSON, Esq. 
Secretary—JOSEPH MARSH, Esq. 


CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 








REPORT of the DIRECTORS for 1855 to the TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING of MEMBERS, held at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-strect, on THURSDAY, the 20th day of December, 1855. 


It is with feelings of no common interest and gratification, on this the 
Twentieth Anniversary of the Institution, that the Directors present a brief 
review of its extraordinary progress from its foundation to the present time. 

On the 15th of December, 1835, the Founders of the Institution held 
their first Board Meeting, when they accepted thirty-four proposals for sums 
amounting in the aggregate to 11,670/., the annual premiums on which were 
4911. 18s. 5d. ; and in the course of the first year, 616 policies were issued, 
assuring the sum of 218,494/., the annual premiums on these being upwards 
of 8,000/.—a sum far more than sufficient, without any subscribed capital, 
to meet every claim that did or could be expected to arise, and without being 
burdened with a single shilling for preliminary expenses. 

From this auspicious commencement, the business of the Institution 
largely and prosperously increased, as each succeeding Annual Report tes- 
tifies; and now, at the end of the first twenty years of its existence, it appears 
18,567 policies have been issued, and a capital has accumulated, from pre- 
miums and interest only, of 1,211,049/. 17s. 4d.; and this after a reduction 
of annual premiums, at three several periods, on pre-existing policies to the 
amount of upwards of 240,000/., and payments made to the families or repre- 
sentatives of deceased members, including bonuses, to an amount exceeding 
half a million. Such a successful result, within the same space of time, the 
Directors believe to be without precedent in the records of Life Assurance 
offices. 

In detailing the transactions of the office in the year just closed, it is 
highly satisfactory to report, that notwithstanding the financial pressure of a 
state of war on many classes of the community, no less than 1,285 proposals 
for assurance have been submitted to the Board within the last twelve months, 
of which 1,073 have been accepted, and policies thereon issued for assuring 
the sum of 549,4497. The annual premiums on these amount to 18,4451. 8s. 6d. 
From these figures it will be seen, that although the number of policies issued 
this year is less than the preceding, yet it is satisfactory to find that the 
average amount of the sums assured is considerably higher ; consequently it 
appears that the deficiency in the number of assurances is principally confined 
to the class of small assurers. Whilst regretting, on their account, that the 
circumstances of the times should press on them so heavily as to prevent their 
availing themselves of the benefit this office affords, the Directors think it 
right to state, that these occasional fluctuations in the yearly issue of policies 
in no degree affect the prosperous position of the Institution. 

The number of deaths reported this year is 144 ; the claims arising from 
them, including bonuses, amount to 84,482I. 8s.; the total sum paid and in 
course of payment since the establishment of the Institution to the represen- 
tatives of deceased members amounts to 525,851/. 19s. 11d. 

In the year 1848 the Directors caused an investigation to be made for the 
purpose of ascertaining the rate of mortality which had prevailed amongst the 
members of the Institution, and the result was then very satisfactory: they 
have, however, deemed it desirable to repeat the investigation to the present 
year; and it is very gratifying to the Board to report, on the authority of the 
Actuary, that the result is still most favourable. For this the Directors feel 
much indebted to the skill and caution exercised by their medical advisers. 

The accounts for the year ending the 20th of November last have been 
duly audited ; the balance of receipts over the disbursements in that period 
is 118,8830. 7s. 8d. ; increasing thereby the capital stock of the Institution 
(as before stated) to the sum of 1,211,049/. 17s. 4d., which is invested on 
mortgage of real estate and government and other securities, including the 

sum of 62,6771. advanced on loan at interest to members on mortgage of their 
respective policies. 

The annual income arising from the premiums of 13,745 existing policies 





(after deducting the sum of 33,3481. 17s. 2d., being the abatement of pre- 
miums at the last division,) is 189,955. 15s. 2d.; this sum, added to 49,8071. 
18s. 3d., the interest on invested capital, shows a total annual income of 
239,7631. 13s. 5d. 

The present number of members is 11,493. 

The total amount assured at the present time is upwards of six millions, 

In conclusion, the Directors congratulate their fellow members on the 
prosperous state of the Institution ; and, encouraged by the experience of 
the past, they look to the future full of confidence, trusting that by vigilant 
good management its present high reputation and wide sphere of usefulness 
will be greatly extended. 

The following statement shows the amount returned to the members by 
abatement in premium at the divisions of profits of the seventeen years endi 
the 20th of November, 1852; in addition to which the sum of 126,5641. has 
been added by way of bonus to the sums assured by those members who 
elected that mode of appropriation :— 





Reductions. 
At the division of 1842 .-- £18,571 16 8 
Ditto of 1847 54,818 9 7 
Ditto of 1852 --» 166,744 5 10 
Total sum returned in abatement of premiums ... £240,184 11 8 


The following statement shows the progress of the Institution :— 
NUMBER OF POLICIES ISSUED. 


From December 15, 1835, to November 20, 1842 (7 years) ...... 8,215 
From November 20, 1842, to November 20, 1847 (5 years) ...... 4,575 
From November 20, 1847, to November 20, 1852 (5 years) ...... 7,066 
From November 20, 1852, to November 20, 1855 (8 years) ...... 3,711 
Total number issued Sea — «-. 18,567 
Amount oF INCOME. 
November 20, 1842 eee a Pas £39,360 9 


November 20, 1847... 
November 20, 1852 ae oan eas 
Nov. 20, 1853 (after allowing the reduction on premiums) 


7 
111,113 13 0 
206,700 11 5 
201,210 14 4 

4 
5 


Nov. 20, 1854 ditto ditto 222,072 18 
Nov. 20, 1855 ditto ditto 239,763 18 
AMOUNT OF CAPITAL. 

November 20, 1842... = soe LOO 806 1 7 
November 20, 1847 417,172 16 0 
November 20, 1852... 875,686 5 7 
November 20, 1853 974,497 3 8 
November 20, 1854... .-. 1,092,166 9 8 
November 20, 1855 _ 1,211,049 17 4 


behalf of the Directors) 


8S. H. LUCAS, Chairman. 
JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


(Signed on 
London, Dec, 14, 1855. 





The foregoing Report was unanimously received, and great satisfaction 
expressed at the very prosperous condition of the Society, and the vast 
amount of benefit secured by it to the families of members. 

Rosert M. Horporn, Esq. and Witi1am TyLeEr, Esq. were, on the 
ballot, elected to supply the vacancies at the Board of Directors. 

Jan, 3, 1856. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
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